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. To the R E A D E R. 


H E following Letter was originally deſigned for the 
| inſpeCtion of that tleman alone to whom it is addreſſed; 
as it was my wiſh, although I had declined all further con- 
troverſy before the public, to continue the diſcuſſion in pri- 
vate, with a perſon ſo well qualified to purſue it, till we 
had each of us produced whatever arguments we might think 

moſt likely to throw any additional light upon ſo intereſting 
a ſubject. It was drawn up immediately after the publica- 
tion of his Reflections, and ſhewn to a mutual friend, who 
ſtrongly - objected to this deſign, as no leſs improper than 
uſeleſs. From a perſuaſion that by declining the conteſt, 
I ſhould let flip one of the moſt favourable opportunities 
that were ever likely to occur, of ſerving the cauſe of truth, 
he greatly urged me to reſume the controverſy. But as no 
fair anſwer had been made to my former Appeal, I ſaw no 
ſufficient reaſon to alter my firſt determination. However, 
as ſome of my more particular acquaintance were deſirous of 
ſeeing what reply could be given to Mr. Berington's ani- 
mated Reflections, and often preſſed me to communicate the 
manuſcript to them, I have been induced, for their fatis- 
faction, to print off a few copies of it, to prevent the trou- 
ble and inconvenience of getting it tranſcribed : and in the 
courſe of the impreſſion I have added many new obſerva- 
tions, which I preſumed would render it leſs undeſerving of 

their peruſal. _ 13 | 
From the occaſion on which this Letter was written, it 
may perhaps ſeem rather to relate to a perfonal controverſy, 
than to contain any real inveſtigation and defence of the 
Reformed Religion. But it will, I truſt, be readily per- 
ceived that this ſuſpicion is entirely groundleſs; and that 
both the intention and nature of it are really ſuch as is ex- 
ES preſſed 
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To the R E A D E R. 


in the title page. My reaſons for printing ſo fall | 
a —.— of copies, and not expoſing them to ſale, arc 
theſe: Firft, becauſe I have hitherto met with no fair op- 
ponent who has been willing to reſt the ſucceſs of his cauſe. 
on its own intrinſic merits: And Secondly,. becauſe I would 
not with to call the attention of the Public upon the Engliſh. 
Catholics, or excite any prejudice againſt them, at a time- 
when they ſeem ſo well diſpoſed to the civil eſtabliſhment - 
of this country, and are taking the moſt effectual means ta 
convince the world that, whatever their ſpeculative opinions 
in religious concerns may. be, yet their ſentiments in every. 
reſpect are ſuch as become the moſt faithful {ubjeQs, and. N 
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DAR Sis, 


WI TH a mind perfectly compoſed, and a heart at 

e with you and all mankind, I now fit down to com- 
mit to paper ſuch obſervations upon your late Addreſs, as 
occurred to me during, an attentive peruſal of it. From a 
perſon of your Abilities'I muſt. acknowledge that I ex- 
pour rather a ſevere attack : but of a far different nature 
T 


from that which you have judged fit to make. Such, 
however, as it is, I mean to review it in a ſpirit of friend- 


lineſs and candour. Yet, as my reply is not intended for 
the public eye, I ſhall be leſs ſolicitous to check my feel- 
ings, if they ſhould occaſionally be rouſed beyond that 


cs of calmneſs which I wiſh to preſerve through life, 


ere I under any reſtraint in this reſpect, I ſhould pur- 
ſue the taſk I have undertaken, with leſs ſatisfaction to 
myſelf, and poſſibly, with leſs juſtice to my cauſe, If, 
therefore, there ſhould appear in ſome of my remarks, a 
degree of earneſtneſs and warmth, which a cool diſcuſſion 
of the Controverſy may not ſeem entirely to juſtify, I 
only wiſh you to recollect, that I conſider it as a moſt im- 


portant ſubje& of debate, in which you have taken * 


unfair advantages; and, likewiſe, that the impreſſions whic 


the firſt reading of your Pamphlet occafioned, are ſtill 
recent on my mind. 


My chief object, in the following pages, is a fair exami- 


nation of ſuch of your Bi ug as appear to me ill. · 


founded or fallacious: Such, in particular, I mean,” as 
regard the ſubſtance of the debate. With reſpe& to your - 
perſonal accuſations of intolerance, and thoſe ſeveral un- 
pleaſant charges which you have every where induſtriouſly 
thrown in, I ſhall notice them as they come before me; 
rather to exculpate myſelf, than to recriminate my accuſer : 
For ſome of them are hurtful to that Character of Inte- 
grity which I have never forfeited, and which you can- 
not ſuppoſe me willing to relinquiſh without ſome regret. 
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Whatever were your motives for engaging in this Contro- 


verſy, whether to eſtabliſh your own zeal for the Cauſe of 
_ Orthodoxy and ſerve your Gems 


munity by depreciating my 
"motives of action, or from any real conviction that T had 


miſtated the queſtions in debate, I cannot ſee that you are 


juſtifiable in the mode of attack which you have choſen. To 
treated with equity is the due of our moſt declared ene- 


mies: But this right you ſeem to have entirely overlooked. 


The“ Moderamen inculpatz tutelæ which your Theoriſts 
require, was ſurely furtheſt from your thoughts; altho 


| h 
| the character of your oe ought at leaſt to be held 


Equally facred as his poſſeſſions, or his perſon.— only argue 
from the convictions of my own boſom. We certainly di 
widely in ſome of our judgments. Ds 

In a wild-gooſe chace, he who leads the way muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be followed through all his eccentric wanderings. 
This was partly my caſe in replying to the Caveat of 
Mr. Pilling ; and ſhould have claimed a certain ſhare of 
indulgence, eſpecially in thoſe circumſtances in which it was 


Written, and for which I had, in ſome degree, apologized in 


my Preface. In reviewing your Pamphlet I have a more 


Tegular line to follow, and ſhall, therefore, have fewer calls 


to deviate from it : although it is by no means free from 
ever eee , i! 5 
Lou may moſt likely conclude, if ever you peruſe this letter, 
that I ſtill ſtand in need of ſome indulgence, both as ta 
ſtyle and order. This is a _ which I will readily 
give up. I have mixed too little with ſociety, ever to write 
with elegance; and my education has ſubjected me to 
a variety of diſadvantageous circumſtances, the influence of 
which it has long been too late to counteract. Beſides, 1 

wiſh to write at eaſe, and rather to ſay true, than pretty 
things. You, I think, have given too much way to your 

imagination, in a diſcuſſion wherein, in my opinion, you 
ſhould have been ſcrupulouſly afraid of impoſing upon the 


| 8 of your readers, by any deceitful ornaments of 


Aion: and, not unfrequently, your * wiſh is Father to 
your aſſertions. I therefore view them as a moſt illegiti- 
mate offspring. Burleſque and ridicule are not the proper 
criterions of truth or falſchood : but they are often the 
ſandard by which the many in ſociety gegulate their 

BE rd es, opinions 
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opinions. Moſt men are apt to take their religious ſenti- 
ments upon credit; and when they are pleaſed with the 
manner of a writer, to think that they are convinced by his 
arguments. But this deluſion cannot be laſting, and the 
impoſition muſt, ſooner or later, be diſcovered; ſo that an 
attempt of this nature appears to me no leſs impolitic, than it 
is unchriſtian. Truth never is ſo amiable as when arrayed in 
her own {imple garb : and though the meretricious ornaments 
of dreſs may captivate our attention. for a while, and make 
even vice and deformity pleaſe, yet native innocence and 
beauty, however homely their attire, quickly re- aſſume their 
empire ; and we are almoſtaſhamed of the momentary homage 
which we paid to fancied excellence, 
That I may leave no part of your Reflef:ons without 
ſome reply, I ſhall follow: them through every page of your 
performance ; becauſe I wiſh to meet your arguments, and 
not to evade them. As truth is the only object I have in 
view, ſo ſhall it be my only guide. Neither will I advance 
a ſingle argument in which I ſuſpe& a flaw, or appeal to 
2 act, the reality of which I have the lighteſt reaſon to 
queſtion.” | | | 
PREFACE.—Your Preface is ſevere ; and ſets out in ſuch - 
2 ſtyle, that you ſurely had little right to mention my © tra 
and flippancy in the ſame pages. Whether your mode of 
writing, or mine, be moſt © affeFed,” or better ſuited to the 
inveſtigation of truth, muſt be left to others to determine— 
| You tell me that you would not willingly ! add to the ſurfeit 
of the Roman Catholics of Worceſter.” Their ſtomachs muſt 
de truly ſqueamiſh, if they are ſurfeited with one Work, 
written, according to your own confeſſion “ in the beſt 
manner, one APPEAL, and a few pages of Remarks which 
| | publiſhed on occaſion of fo illiberal an attack upon their 
late Chaplain's character, that they themſelves diſowned it 
in a public manner. This is a very ungenereus outſet] 
Do you really think the arguments, in favour of which 
you wiſh to prepoſſeſs your readers, deſerve ſo gaudy an 
introduction ? PD mg | 
| You obſerve that ſuch works as my ArrRAL ſhould at 
46 no ſeaſon be permitted to paſs by unnoticed.” I am thank- 
ful for the ae engen ad it been ſuch an effuſion of 
obloquy, ſcurrility, and miſrepreſentation, as has ſince been 
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[4] 
pnbliſhed againſt this Appeal, without any regard either to 
truth or decency, you, probably, would have judged a con- 
temptuous ſilence its moſt proper anſwer, and have repeated 
lage no War with Bedlam or the Mint.“ 


But it was written with a moderation and fairneſs which 


gave your party juſt cauſe to be alarmed ; and therefore you 
attacked it with the popular arguments of pleaſantry and 
fiction. In this I think your prudence, rather than your 
principles, deſerving of commendation. That there is 
« ſometimes” fairneſs in my ſtatement of your belief, you 
acknowledge. Were I ſenſible that it was not fair in every 
inſtance, without exception, I ſhould be happy to retract it. 
As your charge is general, ſo likewiſe is my defence; and I 
again repeat, that I have no where reproached you with a ſin- 


gle tenet, which you dare venture to affirm is not the tenet of 


your Church. 2885 = | 
As to my motive for ſtanding forth on this occaſion, you 
« preſume” it was to juſtify the ſtep I had taken, years be- 


fore, in 1 your communion; and that this was 
r 


_ my © finſt object. 


arr evidence ſhould always be 


admitted with caution. Thoſe who are moſt intimately 


acquainted with my ſentiments, and with the ſeveral occur- 


rences of my paſt life, required no ſuch apology ; and thoſe 
to whom I am unknown, muſt be very indifferent about 
them. Mg firſt apology was ſhort ; nor ſhould! I ever, 


probably, have thought of reviving the Controverſy in any 


thape, had not circumſtances pointed out to me the propriety 
of a further appeal, when I ſaw the Religion of my Country 
flandered: with falſe reproach, and its principles fo entirely 
miſtated.. Lou muſt, indeed, Sir, have been fully confident 
that your ſprightly Reflections would be read, and that my 
more ſerious arguments were leſs likely to be peruſed, or you 
never could have hazarded the groundleſs conjecture, that it 
was my wiſh to aggravate” the painful ſituation of the Roman 
Catholics in England ; a charge that is confuted in every 
page of my performance. . LP | 


I Dr. #harton's LETTER might have been written in a 


\ * leſs exceptionable manner,” ſo alſo, ſurely, might Mr. Pill. 
ing s; which was much more calculated to keep alive the 
pPrejudices of the vulgar, than any thing either he, or Ki 


Written. 
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ps, TH 5 J : : | 

The of Elizabeth were certainly ſtained with blood; 
and you ſeem to 2 with apy to the ſuppoſed in- 
juſtice and tyranny of her laws. On this ſubject, how- 
. (9 may 
ever to little purpoſe. It is only in the colouring of his 
picture that he can hope to diſplay his talents But if 
truth, and fact, and candour, are his guides, you may reſt 
aſſured that, after all his labours, it will prove but little to 
his credit. i | 


I would not wiſh. to recapitulate the horrors of the ww 


_ reigns between which your hiſtorian would, probably, draw 
a very unfair parallel. But thus far, I, think, appears from 
hiſtory: that the alterations in Religion made under Mary, 
were an act of power; and thoſe under Elizabeth, a mea- 
ſure of authority. (b) If ſome of her laws were ſanguinary 
and cruel, they may eaſily be accounted for by the trying 
circumſtances in which ſhe was placed. For had ſhe not 
been under real apprehenſions of en aſſaſſinated, or poi- 
ſoned, the Parliament would ſcarce have paſſed an act for 
the ſecurity of her perſon. Conſidering the doctrines of 
Sanders, Allen, Briſtow, Parſons, and the ſeminaries abroad, 
about depoſing heretical princes ; and how much the deci- 
ſions of the Pope were then revered ; can an impartial man 
be ſurpriſed either at her fears, or her precautions? Nor 
were the abettors of theſe ſtrange opinions either few in 
number, or of low repute. It is the common belief of 
Catholics,” ſays Bellarmine, ( that the Pope has, indireQtly 
at leaſt, a ſovere:gr power over the temporals of Kings.” 
Cardinal Pole was of the ſame opinion; and the contrary 
ſentiment. both Baronius and Du . | 
cal. It is a doctrine,” ſays this laſt- mentioned prelate, 


(a) As I am frequently obliged to quote your own expreſſions, in 
order to c6hvey my meaning in fewer words, I have every where 
diſtinguiſhed them by the Italic character, and inverted commas. 
This general reference to your Letter evidently ſuppoſes that it is 
lying open - before you, whilſt you compare it with this Reply. 
Without this attention, many of my remarks would unavoidably 
appear both unconnected and miſplaced.—l have, alſo, occaſionally 
referred to ſome other; of your writings ; whenever any pallage oc- 
curred, which I thought might either illuſtrate, or confirm, What 
you had advanced in this, | 
) Neve's Animadverſions upon  Phillips's Life of Cardinal 


Pole, page 484, 520. Ridley's 1 of Ditto, page 324. 


« which 
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3 
* which all parties in the Catholic Church have held, and 
the whole French Church, till the time of Calvin. a) He 

alſo adds elſewhere, that if the power of depoſing princes, 
in caſe of hereſy, is not given to the Pope, the Roman 
Church was not the Church of God, but the Synagogue of 
Satan. The contrary opinion, he affirms, is 2 breeder of 
ſchiſms, a deteſtable doctrine, to oppoſe which he and his 
Brother Biſhops were ready to ſacrifice their lives. (b) Whe- 
ther this was really a Doctrine of the Catholic Church, is im- 
material: its being a profeſſed opinion of many of the moſt 
eminent perſonages in it, was more than ſufficient to juſtify 
the Queen's alarms. (c) Neither could this Princeſs have 
any juſt ſuſpicion that theſe t men, than whom few, 
furely, were more © habituated t9 the concerns of Meligian, 
were but indifferently qualified to declare uh they were 
taught,” and what was then the belief of that Church to 
which they had conſecrated all their labours. ( | = 
With reſpect to the legitimacy of Elizabeth's birth, you 
have given us 2 very peremptory deciſion, although, 
this queſtion was diſcuſſed, many worthy and able men 


were of a very different ſentiment. And if, whilſt the affair 
of Henrys divorce was {till undecided, any unfair means 


were uſed to influence the Univerſities and Theologians in 
hrs favour ; the Pope and Emperor, were {till more active 
and generous, (e) Be this, however, as it may; the title 
of the Princeſs Elizabeth was generally acknowledged, al- 
though not 4 univerſally” by the Roman Catholics, as 
you have aſſerted. Undeniable evidence might be * 
duced to ſhew that this was far from being the caſe; ſince 


many who were executed, and whom the Engliſh Catho- 
ties {till ſtyle Martyrs, refuſed, as well to acknowledge her 


for their lawful ſovereign, as to reject the Pope's arrogant de- 
crees againſt her. (f) It is too late to pretend to inform us 
now what the opinions of theſe times were, when we find 


5 (a Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, tom. 2, page 41. 
Ib) Harangue au tiers Etat. 1 1 
ej Neve's Animad. page 312, 319 Ridley's Review, page 131g 


(g) Reflections, page 61, 8. 5 . 5 
e) Neve's Animad. page 77. Ridley's Review, page 335. 
Lord Burleigh's © execution for treaſon and not for rehellion,“ 
Or, Biſhop Gibfon's Collection of Tracts, tom. 3, page 13 
bl 1 * ' 2 thera 
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1 
them ſo clearly recorded in the ſeveral publications which 
were made at that very period. 

F do not mean to exculpate all the conduct of Elizabeth. 
Let her, if you pleaſe, be vain, capricious, paſſionate: and 
be it granted that ſome 4 phantom plots” were poſſibly de- 
vifed without ſufficient grounds. Yet, during ten firſt 

of her reign, before the Roman Pontiff declared her 
— ng and releaſed her ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance to her, the gave undeniable proofs of her mode- 
ration and equity. Even when repeated provocation had 
called forth her refentment, how much more regular, and 
Eis tyrannical, were her proceedings, than thoſe of M. 
under ſimilar inſults! On theſe ſubjects neither you, _—_— 
can have any thing new to offer. But I muſt obſerve, that 
the patriotic fentiments which you diſcloſe in ſpeaking of 
James II. ſhould have led you to admit that many who 
ffered in El:zabeth's reign, were juſtly condemned. Their 
coming into England to preach againſt the eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip, was in defiance of the laws of the realm : the viola- 
tion of which, as it makes a king become a tyrant, ſo it 
alſo makes a ſubje& become a rebel. (a) And the pretence 
of ſpreading the true religion of Chriſt will no more juſtify 
many fuppoſed martyrs of her reign, than a like pretence 
would exculpate a ſovereign, who, having power in his 
hands, ſhould. uſe it, in defiance of every eſtabliſhed law, 
0 introduce Catholicity upon the ruins of Hereſy. The 
conduct of the Apoſtles in the firſt planting of Chriſtaniuy 
was no precedent in their favour : theſe were expreſsly 
Ent to root out the ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm, and teach 
the knowledge of the true God, whilſt the Lord gave 
teſtimony unto the word by his grace, Acts xiv. in man 
Ggns and wonders.” But this was a ſpecial caſe, from hic 
no concluſion can be drawn, without opening a door to the 
moſt deſtructive attempts of fanaticiſm. And the making 
to all mankind a tender of the bleſſings which reſult from 
the Chriſtian Covenant, is, ſurely, of far other importance 
in the eyes of heaven, than the propagation of a few ſpecu- 
lative tenets, unconnected with morals, and of very queſ- 
tionable authority, —In the ſituation in which Elizabeth 


(a) State and Behaviour of Engliſh Catholics, p. 73, 1 El. 
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was, ſhe had an undoubted right to forbid the return of any 
ſuch perſons into her dominions, who might be farpoſed, 
with their foreign education, to have imbibed, and to be 
ever ready to reduce to practice, maxims which threatened 
the = = with deſtruction, and would, from the preju- 
dices of the times, have authoriſed every moſt atrocious 
attempt upon her own perſon. 1 1 

You aſſert that, at Ehzabeth's acceſſion, the Catholics had 
it in their power to prevent her being eſtabliſhed on the 
throne; a fact which you would find it no eaſy matter to 


prove. For it is the opinion of many reſpeCtable hiſto- 


rians, that ils euſſent etẽ accables ſous le nombre des Pro- 
teſtans, ſi leur zele eut voulu agir”. (a) The exceſſive 
rigours of the preceding reign had made men cautious and 
diffident of each other: but no ſooner were the Queen's 
intentions known, than the ſtrength of the Proteſtant 
became a nt. Yet, admitting the probability of their 
fucceſs, what pretence could the Catholics have framed to 
3 their rebellion, when they were univerſally diſpoſed 
to admit her title? Or with what view can you ſtill, in 
the perſon of your Catholic hiſtorian, upbraid them with 
miſconduct, or a puſillanimous ſpirit, in ſuffering « jw 
rious offspring of Henry to mount the imperial throne of Eng- 
land?” The truth is, that not only was her title to the 
crown generally allowed, but ſhe was received with the 
3 of the far greater part of her ſubjects. Even the 
ormation in religion, which ſhe introduced, was ſo far 
approved of, that out of near ten thouſand beneficed clergy, 
not ws hundred thought it requiſite to reſign their livings, 


or refuſed to accede to the Reform which ſhe propoſed : ſo 


reaſonable and proper did it appear. | 
On every occaſion you extol the loyalty of the Engliſh 


_ Catholics, with an enthuſiaſm that cannot fail to raiſe a 


mile upon the countenance of every reader who is even 
ſuperficially acquainted with their Sentiments and hiſtory. (b) 
Dictionnaire Hiſtorique. Caen. 1783. | 


: A ; ö 

G The ſame enthuſiaſm is apparent, whenever you have occaſion 
to ſpeak of your ſociety. Your writers, we are told, are learned, 
folid, generous, and benevolent; and your people are “ honeſt, li- 
beral, humane and generous Lnyal, fincere, and patriotic to a man, (Refl. pag 7. 
State and Beh. p. 138) Such general encomiums ſayour too much of 
Panegyric, to be ſerviceable to any cauſe ; eſpecially as you have 


: 


- elſewhere done away this eulogy in the moſt effectual manner, 


. 


The very circumſtances which you mention relative to their 


education, and their ſenſe of the hardſhips under which they 
labour, muſt ever render them but feebly attached to any 
government of a different Religion from their own. And 
under ſuch an influence, they can never give the ſame ſecu- 
rity for their allegiance that others can. Perſuaded that 
their © eaſe,” their * property,” their © life, is © at the diſ- 
poſal of every villain; convinced that even death itſelf were 
preferable to the ſtate of inſecurity and debaſement to which 
they are reduced (a) ; they muſt wiſh moſt earneſtly for a 


ſovereign of their own communion. And you do not, ſurely, 


mean to inſinuate that, thus affected, they would not take 
an active part, were ſuch a revolution likely to take place, 
and they could do it with any probable view of ſucceſs. 


« What man, when he either thinks _ ill uſed, or really 
of 


1 (o, will not ftrive to gain redreſs(b)? When à profpett of 
2 opens, 40 not the 3 25 to enter (e — be 
ſuſpected, without injuſtice, © of an habitual inclination to 
e off the galling chain, whenever occaſion ſhould offer (d) 
Similar circumſtances, Sir, muſt ever prompt to ſimilar ex- 
ertions! Indeed, to ſuppoſe it could be otherwiſe, is to 
ſuppoſe that they are not men, and that the uſual motives 
which rouſe even the worm's reſentment (e), have loſt their 
influence over your Society, As you complain that they 
ſtill, with reaſon, conſider themſelves as an oppreſſed and 


injured people, If they did not ardently look forward to any 


event that might give them relief, oppreſſion muſt have deadened 


every feeling of nature. (f) You ſhould remember alſo, that 
you part: ou it 5 our own opinion, that ers age 
ment which is beſt inclined to give you protection, has the on 
* r1ght to 3 9. 915 7 
on the above extracts; but they were ſcarcely intended to 
impreſs your readers with any favourable ideas of that 
cordial attachment you expreſs to the civil eſtabliſhment 
under which you live. In taking the oath of allegiance, 
the Body of Catholics has done every thing that can be re- 
quired of them; and that they took it with ſincerity, I 
have not the moſt diſtant doubt. Nevertheleſs, as that Body 


a) State and Beh. pref. page viii. (b) Ibid. page 14, 
e) Ib. page 95, (d) Ib. page 17. (e) Ib. page 14. 
f Ib. page 15+ (8) Ib. page 43. | 


your allegiance”, (g) I wiſh not to comment 


„ 
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4 „ 
is not compaſed of angels, uninfluenced by the 2 cond | 


frail mor „I am {till perſuaded that, from t 4 
tion and ſentiments, they cannot be eſteemed cordial friends 
to the conſtitution of this country, nor be entitled to nati- 
onal confidence. It is impoſſible to ſet this ſubject in a 
elearer light than you have done, or to demonſtrate my af- 
ſertion more fully. You have ſhewn that their conduct 
has, in general, been irreproachable ; and that they are 
therefore entitled to protection and relief. They, doubt- 
leſs, are: as well as to the free exerciſe of their religion, 
and the liberty of educating their children as their con- 
ſcience dictates, ſo long as they diſcharge the duties of ci- 
tizens and ſubjects. But protection, and confidence, are 
very different claims; which ever muſt be diſtinguiſhed, 
whilſt intereſt and paſſion are likely to prevail, in the gene- 
rality of mankind, over principle and profeſſions. Nothing 
can be more juſt than the Biſhop of Cloyne's reflections 
on this ſubject, in his Pamphlet on the late diſturbances in . 
Ireland : nor are they at all invalidated by any thing which 
his worthy antagoniſt Biſhop Butler, or his other anſweręrs 
dave produced againſt them. Between individuals and 
bodies, in this reſpect, no fair compariſon can be drawn; 
and it is of 5 body, only, that I am yo 1 
What their wiſhes or hopes muſt be with regar ES 5s 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhments, may, in a great meaſure, be de- 
termined by our own ſolicitude to preſerve the ſucceſſion in 
the Proteſtant line—eſpecially as the ideas of unity, hereſy, 
and ſchiſm, -with which the minds of Roman. Catholics 
have been impreſſed from their very infancy, muſt operate 
in them with a peculiar force, and naturally excite thoſe 
ſentiments which you have delineated with ſo much truth. 
- Your whole Review of the Engliſh Hiſtory bears ſtriking 
marks of your partiality to your own cauſe ; and many parts 
of it might eaſily be controverted, by a reference to origi- 
nal papers and records. I do not blame your zeal; tis 
natural. But if you expect to be credited upon your own | 
bare word, L admire your confidence. Far alſo. was this 
hiſtory of e and behaviour of the Engliſh Catholics. from 
giving general ſatisfaction to your own party. Both your 
political, and your religious creed, gave no ſmall offence. 
And I recollect to have ſeen, myſelf, a manuſcript addreſs, 


„ 


really attached to the 
taking of the ſacrament to qualify even for every petty office 
| 


= EF 
deſigned to have been ſent to you, on that occaſion, from 
ſome leading perſons in your ſociety, who fo far diſelaimed 


your Catholic principles, as to remind you of the fall of 


Courayer. 
| You have aſſured me that your Reflections have been read 
with great avidity, and that the ſentiments you there ex- 
"refs are univerſally applauded, Be not too * 5 | 
— lately had occaſion to converſe with ſeveral of your 
communion upon this ſubject, who candidly acknowledged 
that many of your aſſertions were reprobated by ſome of 
their moll reſpected and orthodox divines. They applaud 
your ſpirit, your motive, and the policy of your mode of 
attack: but they ceaſe not to affirm that you have miſtated 
the doctrines of your church, through a deſire of conciliat- 
ing the two parties. The abettors of your ſyſtem, I con- 
feſs, are numerous and reſpectable: and ſo are thoſe who 
difſent from you. Many appear to wiſh that your ſtate- 
ment of the controverſy were the only true one; but yet 
maintain that © it was not this they received, neither were 
they thus taught.” 6 | 
Your cigreſſion upon oaths is juſt. The multiplying them 
on every occaſion, is very abſurd, and of moſt pernicious 


. tendency. Yet thoſe of fupreraacy, allegiance, and abjura- 


tion, are, by no means, ſo improper in the circumſtances 
you mention—if, indeed, oaths at any time are neceſſary. The 
declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation was enjoined by Charles 
II. who wes always well inclined to the Catholics ; and 
has, probably, been ſince retained, becauſe it affords a more 
certain teſt, than PR any other, whether a perſon is 

oman perſuaſion, or not. The 


of command or truſt, is, no doubt, a lamentable abuſe, 


almoſt univerſally difapproved of. Yet as it is now become 
a law of the ſtate, and with us there is © e power above the 


law,” it is not eaſy for thoſe who moſt object to it, to get 


it repealed. Still, nevertheleſs, do I hope that all theſe 
obſervances and oaths are retained from other cauſes than 
merely from its being the view of our legiſlators © 7, oe 
the Papiſts in a fate of bondage,” or becauſe they have dif- 
covered any thing © nfamouſly baſe in the character of an 

#nigliſoman,” This is not the language of a A 
n AS Writer 


Er Hb is, in every ſenſe, both unphiloſophic, and dif- 
Biſhop Porteus you call a «© Worthy Prelate,” yet ſtill 
conſider him as a //indmull put into motion by ſome acciden- 
tal Hal. From whence the blaſt was dreaded, you are 
not ignorant. His Grace of Canterbury, as well as the 
Biſhop of Cheſter, was well appriſed that your people are 
- perpetually accuſing the reformed of hereſy, and ſchiſm ; 
and wiſhed to inform his children of the motives of their 
diſſent from the doctrines of Rome. You think that there 
are ſome things in his “ fretful gleanings,” which no ſup- 
pou can juſtify, Not having this performance by me, 
do not know to what you allude : But as DoQor Porteus 
is, confeſſedly, a gentleman both of good underſtanding 
and exemplary life, it ſnews with what different eyes men 
are apt to fee, according to the ideas or prepoſſeſſions they 
have imbibed; and ſhould render them extremely cautious 
in paſling their judgment on each other. Your notion of 
« gratitude” in the Archbiſhop for the powers he derived 
from Popery, is more ludicrous than juſt. Popery, in the 
light in which he conſidered it, had done infinite miſchief 
in the world: for he viewed many of its abuſes, and much 
of its pageantry, as totally inſeparable from ſome of its 
tenets ; inſeparable in practice, as the experience of ages 
ſhewn, whatever ſome Theoriſts « in their wild muſ- 
ing may have imagined in their cloſets —I know not of 
any French Primate who has left us « Sermons againſt Pro- 
gy :” But many of their Prelates have written againſt 
em with great ſeverity and bitterneſs. So that I might 
here exclaim, with as much reaſon as you have done © The 
Religion of Catholics is pure and evangelical ; that-of Proteſ- 
- tants, baſe and antichriſtian! This is not argument, but 
declamation. I ſcarce can credit, when I turn to various 
| in the Reflectiont now before me; that this can poſ- 
Aibly be the language of him who profeſſes to deteſt the man 
who is © thus miſerably partial to his own cauſe. 8 
InTRODUCTION,—1 do not queſtion your having read 
many controvertiſts, Whether I have as many, is im- 
material. But did you, ſeriouſly, ſee Tradition entirely on 


. - -your own ſide? The little that I have collected ſeems to tell 


me that if you did, you muſt have travelled that“ dreary 


1 
Journey,” with unaccountable prepoſſeſſions on your mind. 
And, as you aſſure me that you hate to read a long work,”? 
I am greatly induced to ſuſpect that the . almoſt impractita- 
ble” difficulties of the road rendered you ſomewhat apprehen- 
ſive of ſtumbling in the rubbiſb; and occaſioned you to 
ay but little attention to the objects that ſurrounded you. 
The man who travels with diſguſt, is often apt to overlook 
the moſt natural and enchanting fcenes. N 
You allow that in my Preface my ſentiments were libe- 
ral: And that throughout © the whole” of my work, there 
was © occaſionally an appearance of moderation.” If you had 
fairly noticed, in how few places I had written any thing 
that was ſevere, or which I had not attempted to extenuate ; 
how many opportunities I had neglected of ridicule and 
ſatire; how much I had frequently faid to ſoften the voice 
of prejudice againſt you; your © god humour” might have 
accompanied you ſomewhat further ; and you would not 
have dared, in the face of conviction, to apologiſe for your 
aſperity, by any reference to my Appeal. (a; The general 
complexion of my work was tolerant and chriſtian; and 
ſuch alſo has, invariably, been my behaviour towards that 
community of which 1 had. relinquithed the tenets ; ſome- 
times even to a degree of liberality, which has ſubjected me 
to. the cenſures X /the prejudiced. and unthinking. But 
neither my writings, nor my conduct, have ever been 
modelled to obtain the ſuffrage of the party zealot of any 
deſcription. Upon this account, I have never deſcended 
to calumny or miſrepreſentation. - I have neither had re- 
courſe to antiquated legends, nor imputed tenets ; nor have 
I appealed, for your faith, to a few obſcure individuals of 
your ſociety, whom ignorance or enthuſiaſm might have 
miſled. © But I truſted for your opinions, to the concurrent 
teſtimony of your moſt eſteemed divines ; and for your diſci- 
line, to the general practice of your Church. I knew no 
tter voucher s. 1 | 

_ NaTurg or ConTROVERSY. To Controverſy I am, 
in general, as little a friend as you can be ; and, probably, 
from the ſame conſiderations. : But when old objections 


| (a) Reflections, page 98. ; 
. * ; are 
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are revived, it may be ſometimes uſeful to repeat the old 
replies. My ſentiments on this head I had ſufficiently de- 
tailed in my Appeal and Poſtſcript, to ſatisfy any candid 
reader. (a! . 5 as you acknowledge that you have 
only read the far leſſer part of my obſervations, (b) it muſt 
be expected that you are but very imperfectly acquainted 
with my opinions Had I thus trifled with the public, you 

would have called it * traſh”. or © affectation. | Y 
Circumſtanced as Dr. Carroll was, I think it was laudable. 
in him to come forward. Not knowing what my motive 
was for appearing in the Controverſy, it was raſh in you to 
judge; and no leſs unjuſt, to endeavour to prejudice the 
judgment of others. . Scarce will the public give you credit 


ve the [fairneſs and impartiality you boaſt of, when the 


fee, almoſt at every page, your conduct at variance wit 


your pretenſions. he reaſons which induced me to re- 
print Dr. I hartons Letter, were, by no means, thoſe of 


private friendſhip. I was engaged to it by the perſuaſion 
of a perſon, of whoſe integrity and talents you entertain the 


higheſt opinion. (e) But there is ſo little truth in your aſſer- 
tion that we . had agreed. ie quit our old communion,” that, 
long after his arrival in America, I was entirely ignorant 
what courſe of liſe it was his intention to purſue. I knew 


him, when in England, to be in a ſtate of ſuſpence and 


anxiety ; irreſolute and wavering: Vet I had not even the 

s curioſity to enquire, at his departure, what Was likely to be 
5 his final determination. 1 PO Ls 1 "of I et e 
When I conformed to the eſtabliſhed Church, I certain] 
did NOT mean to break from my former connections. 4 
foreſawv, indeed, that this would happen in ſome degree; 


neither is it of this that I complain. But yet I had reaſon 


to hope that the more liberal and affectionate of my former 
friends, when they faw-that my conduct was no diſcredit 
0 the ſociety which I had joined, nor a reproach to 
that which I had left, would, after a time at leaſt, reſtore 
me to their amity and good wiſhes. (d) Thoſe who, al- 
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Preface to State abd Behaviour, page *. [ft 
Imuſthere beg leave to refer you to the pages 30g, Zro, of my 
Appeal, where I had anticipated all our obſeryations on this ſub- 
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though they diſapproved my reſolution, could yet allow 


that my motives were perhaps ſincere as the heart of 


innocence, might have received me with ſome indulgence. 
Whilſt you talk of ſuch “ bonds of union” as exclude from 
all © advantages and endearments,” thoſe who chuſe to wor- 
ſhip God in a way they think moſt rational, it is impoſlible 


there ſhould ever be any harmony in ſociety. If no one 


may difſent, in ſpeculative points, from the faith of his 
infant years, and act in conſequence of this difſent, without 


being deemed to turn his back upon it, in the light of one 


who © deſert“ his colours, religion muſt ever be con- 


ſidered as a faction: And, however abſurd the eftabliſh- 
ment may be, in which by accident a man is born, to 


this he muſt adhere through life, as if contracted to it by 
the indiſſoluble ties of fealty and allegiance. —A ſentiment 
equally repugnant to reaſon and Religion! You 'told me 
ſome years back, when firſt appriſed of my © deſertian,” as 
now you term it, that the ſtep I had taken ſhould never 
make me forfeit your eſteem.(a) Have you really kept 
up to this friendly aſſurance? Do you thus refact on 
al whom you eſteem and love? Or wherefore do you ſo 
e abjure in public thoſe ſentiments which, in 
pe you frequently have avowed both to myſelf and 
The Romantic notions” to which you allude, were 
chiefly indulged with reſpe& to my own family. From 
theſe indeed, beloved as once I was, I might have looked, 


with reaſon, for a different treatment. But, irreproachable 
as my conduct has been in their regard, the whole of their 


behaviour has been unnatural and (cruel. , . , May the 


evils I have thence ſuffered, be never returned upon them! 


Nor do I fee why, although a perſon muſt derive his 


chief happineſs from his integrity, and the © approbation « 
his aun conſcience,” yet he may not alſo ele, the — 4 
cent wiſh of retaining the good will of thoſe amongſt whom 


he has long lived in habits of intimacy. The fear of this 
unpleaſant dereliction ſhould not er his following the 

may lament, without 
erving either check or cenſure, that ſuch prejudices ſhould 


(a) In a Letter, dated Carlton, 1780, 
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„ 
deprive him of ſome of the greateſt comforts of his being. 
However * rapturous” his conſiderations may be, however 
ſpotleſs his integrity, the kind offices of friendſhip may oc- 
caſionally be ſerviceable to ſweeten the bitter cup of afflic- 
tion, and to ſmooth the rugged paths of life. For, with all 
| our boaſted happineſs and enjoyments, there is ſcarce on 
5 earth that vacant being, to whom either the ſufferings of 
others, or ſome untoward circumſtances of his own ſituation, 
have never given pain; whoſe heart was never a prey to 
grief or diſappointment! 
- *CELIBACY. © Your Reflections on this ſubje& are un- 
candid. For you cannot be a judge how © eafily,” or with 
how many ſtruggles, © cold argument made its through all 
the ftrang habits of education; (a) Neither have I denied that 
ũt is the duty of each individual of your communion, to ſub- 
mit to the diſcipline of your church. But J merely aſſerted 
that thoſe who, from conviction, withdraw from its com- 
munion, are mm improperly conſidered as ſtill obnoxious to 
its diſcipline. As to my own particular caſe, it is no ſecret 
in your ſociety, that long before I left your Church, ſeveral 
of its tenets had appeared to me of very dubious authority; 
and that I was only ws ag the ſerwice of it, by the miſ- 
conduct of thoſe eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, whoſe duty it was 
rather to have prevented the ſacrifice of ſo unwilling a 
victim. For the truth of this, I am not afraid to appeal to 
the moſt reſpectable perſons in that community with which I 
was thus unfortunately connected, who are ſtill living; and 
who cannot refuſe to teſtify, that I had delivered into their 
hands a _ memorial, in which I complained of ſuch un- 
nerous uſage, many tedious years before my return to 
England. Theſe. ef e > peculiar GG ſitua- 
tion, which you- ſhould have reſpected; and which would 
have ſufficed to account for à much leſs honourable plan of 
conduct, than that which I have purſued. But motives of 
delicacy and propriety have always prevented me from hold- 
ing forth ſo unpleaſant a detail to public view. How ill, 
Alas! has my friendly teſerve in this, as well as in ſome 
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other points, been requited to me ?( b) Wh. 
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b) Utinam tibi perinde nota eſſet atque mihi eſt, totius negotii 


ratio! tribus verbis, ſat ſcio, cauſam hanc apud te . 
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As to the EssAx which I publiſhed on Celibacy, in 178, 
Jam ſatisfied with the general arguments I there pro- 
duced, and wiſh for no other Apology. © You di/liked the 
work” and thought it both indelicate and confuſed : But the 
critics of the day ſpoke. of it in the moſt flattering terms of 
approbation.(a) With reſpe& to © love and muſic” I ſhall 
leave you to enjoy your n ; and only obſerve 
with Bayle (b) that it is! Un lieu commun trop rebattu, et 
trop uſe. On Ia tournẽ en cent manieres. How could 
the generous apologiſt of Helaiſa ſtoop ſo low, to beſpeak 
the ſuffrage of the populace f(c) | 5 3 


Ad pueri non tam puerilem reſponſionem, quum tutor debuerit ex- 
oſculari . . haud aliter incanduit, quam fi pugno cæſus eſſet. Et 
homo alioqui lenis, ut videbatur, ingenii, hic impotens irz vix ma- 
nus pudore continuit, ſed miro ſupercilio appellavit nebulonem 
Superſtitione arbitror peccaſſe, magis quam malitioſa voluntate: 
Sed quid refert pereuntis, ſtultitia Juguletur, an perverſo ſtudio? 
Ne N. N. reſiliret a cœptis, nihil illi non permittebatur . fave- 
bant et arridebant omnes. Per luſum et incogitantiam annus fere 
totus effluxit . . , Alioqui non abhorrebat a pietate; ſed cantionibus 
ac ceremoniis non perinde capiebatur . . Hzc gy illi patres non 
ignorarent, debuerunt ultro ſubvenire puerili vel inſcitiz, vel inco- 
gitantiæ. Docebat alius hunc eſſe Satanæ moremy/ ut in tali arti- 
culo omnes technas, omnes dolos admoveat, quo ſupplantet Chriſti 
novum tironem: hunc conflictum ſi fortiter ſuſtineret, cœtera fore 
prona et jucunda. In ſumma, vieerunt improbitate; adoleſcens, et 
animo abhorrens, et verbis reluctans, coactus eſt capiſttum accipere. 
. Litteris fallebat captivitatis tædium, donec./caſus.infperatus.ſpem 
ſalutis oſtenderet. eee libera eſſet conſcientia, ſei- 
retque ſe voto adacto non teneri . . illud interim dedit .. hominum 
ſuperſtitioſorum invincibli offendiculo, ne veſtem mutaret. Non hie 
diſputabo de votis monaſticis . quum Sabbatum, autre Chriſto, 
ſit conſtitutum propter hominem, non homo propter Sabbatum 
Hic valebit votum, cum puer illecebris, fucis , ..., reclamans, ian 
laqueum pulſus eſt? . O Leges ! Mittamus hæc: Ubi eſt khumani- 
tas, ubi ſenſus communis? Quid inhumanius quam objlcere cuiquam 
ſuam calamitatem, in quam aliena malitia præcipitatus eſt? . 
Ubicunque vixi (dicam enim de me arrogantius, ſed. tamen vere} 
probatus ſum a probatiſſimis, landatus ſum a Inudatiflimis.” Eraſ- 
mus to Grunnius, and to Servatius. The work from which this quo- 
tation is extracted, has but lately fallen into my hands; but it con- 
tains the ſubſtance of the memorial which I mention, and as near 


as I can recollect, almoſt the fame expreſſions. See Ap ea 
a 0 Monthly Review, February 1782. | 
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Is marriage, Sir, the only convenient refuge from ( the 
rigid diſcipline of Rome (a) Remember that of Martial, 
« Quare non habeat, Fabulle, guæris, 
Dxorem Themiſon! habet ſororem. 
How much this was the caſe in ancient times, I have 
ſhewn from the conceſſions of Catholic writers :(b) How 
often it is the caſe at preſent, I wiſh not to enquire, and 
ſtill leſs, to publiſh——Though men are nearly the ſame in 
every age. A Bon Vivant (and many ſuch there are who 
do not renounce” your diſcipline) who is fond of com- 
Panys and cards, and mirth ; who indulges in a liberal 
glaſs, and enters without remorſe into all the more diſſipat- 
ing ſcenes of life, may talk at leifure of his vows, his bre- . 
Viary, and the mortification of his appetites: But 
there are few, believe me, even amongſt yourſelves, who 
give him credit for his ſingle life ; and who, whilſt perhaps 
His penitents are in extaſy at his knowledge and his virtues, 
do not look down upon his vain pretenſions, with a mix- 
ture of contempt and pity. 5 | = 
That there is not “ much encouragement given vo Proſelytes 
by the Engliſh Church,” can afford no room for ſurpriſe, if 
It be remembered that, forſaken totally by their former ac- 
quaintance and protectors, they have ſeldom any friends to 
bring them forwards : And that the party they have aban- 
duoned is inceſſantly endeavouring to prevent them from 
being held in that eſtimation which they may, perhaps, 
deſerve. Their character and views are either miſrepreſent- 
ed, or rendered ſuſpicious, by ſome indirect inſinuations; 
and it is made a point to bear them down by the confidence 
of hazarded aſſertions, or by an inſidious appeal to the 
powers of pleaſantry and burleſque. ' At any rate, however, 
this can refſect no cenſure upon them; and ſhould rather be 
eſteemed a mark of their diſintereſted motives. Whereas, 
the „ warmer cordiality” of Catholics, and the hopes of 
being zeawarded,” may, poſſibly, be ſome inducement to 
ſuch as proſelyte to the church of Rome. In a former work 
vou had aſſured us that © g mp as a man loſes all 17 | 
of religion, and becomes immoral, he ſees before bim a better 
proſpett of enjoying all the privileges of the eftabliſhed Church, 
(a) Appeal, page 208. (b) Eſſay on Celibacy, page 90, 91, Ce. 
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8 
and is © in the road of eaſe, of honour, and preferment.” (a 
From whence the hopes of a vicious and diſhpated convert 
can ariſe, in a church where little encouragement is given, 
from © a lurking ſuſpicion” of the purity of his motives, I 
cannot conjecture ; nor ſhall I preſume to reconcile the 
ſeeming contradiction of theſe various reflections. 

No one, you ſay, has advanced, during the courſe of this 
debate, what © has not been ſaid a thouſand, and a thouſand 
Himes before.” What inference would you draw, ſuppoſi 
this were actually the caſe ? Still may a ſubje& be preſent 
in a more favourable point of view : a treatiſe may be 
publithed in a more comprehenſive, as well as more com- ; 
modious form: objects that lie ſcattered over a vaſt extent 
of ſurface, may be collected into a nearer proſpect. And if 
ſome have ſhewn how much can poſſibly be ſaid or written 
on the ſubject, another may, perhaps, conyince his readers 

bow /ittle need be ſaid, to ſay enough. Moreover, the 
writings of Chamier, Albertinus, Claude, Pajon, Dallæus 
and Kemnitius, are not eaſy to be met with, and have never 
yet appeared in an Engliſh dreſs. You will tell me that 
their arguments have all been anſwered : And fo they have. 
For a determined controvertiſt will always offer ſome reply 
to the moſt concluſive reaſonings. But between anſwering, 
and confuting, the diſtance is immenſe, | I have ſeen your 
Bellarmine, y gt Nicolle, Pouget, Scheffmaker, Mallenburg. 
Boſſuet, Challoner, and others, in whoſe authority your peop 
moſt confide ; and have been aſtoniſhed at their prejudices, 
and the weakneſs of their reaſonings. Theſe alſo you have 8 
read : and their abuſe of ſcripture and the fathers has certainly 
not eſcaped you. But as you judged their concluſions right, 
you probably may have thought; that it little mattered from 
what kind of ſyllogiſm they deduced them (bo). 

With regard to =» opinion of the importance of, this 
Controverſy, you wiſh. to charge me with . inconſiſtency; 


(a) State and Behaviou WY, ow oa — 

b % Paveant illi, non We 3 (Jeremiaky e« g,. Ed.) 
aid the learned Rector to his pariſhioners, in a diſputs conicerfiing 
the pavement of his chancel; and they wiſely. acquieſced in this de- 
eiſion of the ſcriptures. The texts Which are alledged by the 


above-mentioned writers are, frequently, as little to the pur poſe; 
and yet they are often admitted as perfectly concluſive, 
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[ 20 J 
an imputation which I had both foreſeen,” and obviated. 
The long diſcuſſions into which the learned writers have 
entered, whom I have quoted, need not diſquiet the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians. And yet they are of real importance 
to thoſe-who are on the ſearch ; diſſatisfied with the belief 
of their firſt inſtructors, though ſcarcely knowing by what 
arguments to convict it; decided in their defection from the 
tenets they once were taught and now. reject, yet undeter- 
mined whether they may ſafely join that party which they 
had ever learnt to view with deteſtation. The rooted pre- 
judices which you ſuppoſe to exiſt in the mind of every 
teſtant without exception, (a) and the impreſſions raiſed by 
the hideous phantom of Popery, are equally raiſed in that 
of every Catholic, at the ſounding words of here , , apoſtacy, 
&c. which are re-echoed in thoſe abridgments of Controverſy 
with which they are moſt familiar. The 64 bloody and 
fearful tales of the maiden aunt”(b) which lull the babe to 
fleep, a charge which ſeems the favourite topic of all your 
modern apologiſts, have little exiſtence but in their own 
imagination : or may, at leaſt, be alledged on both ſides 
with equal propriety. For, that Catholics entertain more 
Juſt and liberal ſentiments of Proteſtants, than Proteſtants 
do of them, is not the certain fact you repreſent 1 it. (c) Have 
you not, yourſelf, aſſured us that even your Prieſts are 
% bred up in the per, Len that, when 1 hey Ka 4 England, 
they are ta meet with racks and perſecution ; and land as in the 
enemies country? and that © a os — orthodox flies heretical 
company, and fears 10. be ' contaminated ?” | Beſides, do you 
not, in your Colleges and Convents, offer up your prayers 
for the Engliſh, as for a nation over-run with << heretical 
depravity! Do not all your Catechiſms aſſert that hereſy is 
an aß ſlinate error in matters of * Do not many of your 
moſt eminent writers gf ſuch a character of the reformers 
and their doctrines, and, an obvious inference, of the 
doctrines and practices of 4705 who have ſhaken off the 8 of 
Name, that they cannot fail of being "conſidered by 
People in general as a ſet of deluded 5 2 — 


(a) State and Behaviour, page * 4 
b) Uſher's “ Free Examination“ Dublin, n page tas 5 


e) State and Behaviour, page * 
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„ ä 
Church, Miniſters, or any. ſettled rule of belief? Whoever 
reads the controverſial writings of your late Biſhop Challs- 
ner, than whom few ſince the Reformation have been ſo 
univerſally looked up to by your Society, will neceſſarily, 
in proportion to the credit he gives his aſſertions, both pity 


and deteſt us, (a) Nor can it well be otherwiſe. For he has 


told his tale with ſo much plauſibility and ſeeming fair- 
neſs, that few of your community will dare to queſtion 
what he has once affirmed, or think it poſſible he ſhould 
miſlead them. W 5 ep? 

From the ſpecimens which you have given in your ſeveral 
Publications, of your partiality to a favourite, cauſe, you 
muſt excuſe me if I cannot admit you to be properly qua- 
lified to pronounce deciſively, either on the ſubſtance of the 
preſent controverſy, the merits of the combatants, or on the 
ſtrength of that attack which you ſo prudently affect to de- 
ſpiſe. For although you wiſh to be conſidered as wholly un- 
concerned in the debate, the natural bias of your wiſhes 
is ſo imperfectly concealed under the language of philoſo- 
phy and candour, that your „ Sentiments,” when unſup- 
ported by proof, will be of little weight. Should you 
even think that the ſuperior evidence of your religious prin- 
ciples entitles you to view yourſelf as the ſturdy © oak that 
never bowed ta the ſtorm,” yet ſhould you alſo be reminded 
that the © tender reed has often riſen ſuperior to all the vain 
efforts of the tempeſt, whilſt the ſtately timber that ſeemed 
to defy its blaſt, has been rent aſunder, notwithſtanding its 
boaſted ſtrength. . : CF 
DR. WRARTON. lis tract has all the merit you aſcribe 
to it. But if you © believe him” ſincere, why, in the lame 
breath, throw) out inſinuations the moſt injurious to his 
character, or intimate your perſuaſion that * he could have 
written juſt as prettily on the other fide”? How forward many 
are ſtil} to injure him in the opinion of his former friends, 
appears from the Poſtſcript ſuperadded to the London edition 
of Dr. Carrolls Work, and a republication of the ſame, 


(a) See, in particular, his“ Grounds of the Old Religion“ 


Short hiſtory of the firſt beginning and progreſs of the Proteſtant 
Religion“ “ Touchſtone of — e as alſo The Papiſt 


repreſented and miſrepreſented, with its Anſwer by Doctor Stil- 
lingfleet, in the third volume of Riſhop Gibſon's Collection of Tracts. 
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with ſome wer retended additional evidence, even after theſe 

furmiſes ha nerouſly contradicted by the leadi 
* of this orceſter Society. Does this dark aſ- 
in of the memory of a reſpectable Eccleſiaſtic deſerve 
dhe indulgence he has met with? As for the © reports” which; 
| by the bare mention of them, you have yourſelf contri- 
büted to circulcate, they poſſibly might be true, with little 
diſcredit to his integrity. It is not equitable to expect 
a perfect conſiſtency of conduct in a mind ſtill undeter- 
mined. Opinions that have long been harboured, are 
not relinquiſhed without ſome ſtruggle: and in this irreſo- 
8 ſtate, a man is expoſed to by turns both with 
d apainſt his confcience ; whilſt his conſcience is ever : 
Mfg, as it is actuated, in various moments, by oppo- 

ſite views tid determinations. As he had his dou 
fo alſo, JOY, „ he had his fears. And the e 
of malevolence and ridicule “ make deep impreſſions on the 
feouteſt nithds, and will often prove an overmatch even fir un- 
common reſalutian #nd convickion . (a)—His character and con- 
duct 15 ebe to him the eſteem of all his acquain- 
tance in plant: and I was happy to learn, that ſince his 
| ag 115 os 8 — merit has been publicly ack now 


uivocal manner. 2 
ee = s gentleman's Caveat I have givers 
| pps =Yh knew him abroad an obſtinate 

lt WI y t6 Dr. aha Was, = think, as 

| i lit Saſthr, as of © ai, aſhion : 
And. the victories which he had gained in ms over a 
roffttte enemy, mide fm too confident that his triumph 
otd'be chuiffly feetite in à land of freedom. Whatever 
Were his hopes it this reſpect, it would be an inſult to 
corfiridh fenſe to Act, direct contradiction to your 
pr at Writing, that his religious ſentiments are the 


0 e, like him, that no fran of 
Edtiridh 125 can 5 y out againſt the irreſiſtible 
0 of the « i 


ic teligion—that the revealed law . 

Sad * 141 77 both to our ſenſes and underſtandi 
you 2 al telt Gd thould deny his fan&ifyi : 

© 2) State and Bebav. p. 177. oy | 


| He has been hon th the degree of Door ank 
IF ation 1 —— reſp yy e 28852 L 5 


„ 
all ſuch as are not in the viſible communion of the 
Komay Catholic « Church,  hawever invincible their ene 
rance £ (a 
mr (a) CARPOLE He did well, as I have before 
acknowledged , to circulate his work i in America ; his duty 
eh it of him. But it was imported into England; 
— — Vin 2 bene of ſome namel, leſs editor, was ſe 
in fo Meſh ſoo eh a ſhape, that the Roman Catho- 
ſs than apo thought it neceſſary | to 
ven in its ig orm at 


— out; an e — you nor he can do away. 
= Mens þ that Roman Catholics read 5 e or 


ge I. ſec. fe ne reconnoit pas de lẽgerẽtẽ de matiere 
dans 8 des livres Des Le Pere 4ntaine eſti- 
0 gs quinze . et peut-etre moins, ſuffiſent Pour faire 
sche mortel. . . Sanchez 2 exige un peu plus qu une page 

folio et in quarto, pour qu on encourre la cenſure 

570 en doit conclurre qu il faut bien peu de * pour tomber 
dans la reſerve ſur cette matiere.” Such, Sir, is the pre- 
fent diſcipline of the Roman Church. Dr. Carroll alſo 
that it is 950 aith 1 the prerogative of infalli- 


maintains, 
ali reſides in he. 7 8 5 0 with their 
head, the Biſhop o hs ene b the Gal- 
i 


lican, and, 1 p of Rome En 4 vines ; n 0 bl þ — 
the Church in a general oungl, te Pe 4p and j 
without his — 3 and n aſſent to 2 ther 
. decrees is by no 1 fite He is cager 

ſhew that 9 o e * . 

that no one can be ſaved without holding the true Catholic 
faith which 1s there delivered, profeſſes nothing which is 
not contained in the public Liturgy of the Proteſtant epiſ- 


copal church. Is not this a glaring miſrepreſentation of 


for? See ſome $triftures on this Pamphlet, in the Monthly Review 
cember 1785, · 8 tf 
2 2 | 4 


24 ] | 
the fact? (a) He labours to demonſtrate that all thoſe who 
with ſincere heart ſeek true religion, are members of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and not heretics; and this he gives as the una- 
nimous doctrine of her divines. In what then conſiſts that 
holy and inflexible incompatibility which Boſſuet attributes to 
the Cathohc Church ; that holy delicacy which conſtitutes her 
the moſt intolerant of all chriſtian ſoctettes, and which he ſo 
pompoully extols, as her peculiar 8 ?(b) Or with 
what right do Catholics ever indulge in diſtreſsful feelings, 
or affect to pity, or even ſhew a coolneſs to thoſe whom 
they ought unanimouſly both to conſider and treat as mem- 
bers of the ſame church with themſelves ; unleſs they are 
perſuaded that the far greater number of them would not 
renounce their opintons, though they ſhould diſcover them 
to be contrary to the doctrine of Chrift ! The conduct of a 
Chriſtian ſociety is undoubtedly the beſt comment upon the 
ſpirit and nature of its belief. 5 ; 

Are theſe the © beauties” you admired in Dr. Carrolls 
work, which my Remarks have only ſerved to bring more 
« firikingly forward?” —His addreſs is temperate ; and both 
his language and ſentiments, in general, benevolent and 
friendly : but he is not, on that account, entitled to general 
credit for whatever he pleaſes to advance. Neither muſt 
his erroneous ſtatement of facts paſs by unnoticed, in com- 
pliment to the integrity of his heart. My ſtrictures upon his 
Addreſs were few ; but they were pertinent and unanſwer- 
able. The ſchemes that he was meditating for America will 
never be admitted by Rome. Will that mother church, do you 
think, acknowledge that ſhe has og ow rigs in her diſct- 
pline from primitive ſimplicity © Will the confeſs that 
any private biſhop has a right to give the Liturgy (e) or Maſs 
« in the language of the people, when her laſt general council 
has pronounced anathema againſt all who dare aſſert that 
ſuch an alteration would be proper? (d) "Theſe © brilliant 


« 


=” (a) See Dr. Wharton's © Reply ho an Addreſs to the Roman Ca- 


_ tholics of the United States of America?” Philadelphia, 1785. 
b) Sixicme avertifſement ſur les lettres de M. Jurieu. Hh 
c) © Ab eccleſiz exordio conſecratum eſt hoc nomen (Liturgia) 
ad ſignificandum ſacroſanctum corporis et ſanguinis Chriſti ſacrifi- 
cium.” Catechiſ. Montepeſ. tom. 6, p. 314. 
(d) Si quis dixerit lingua tantum yulgari miſſam celebrari de- 
bere, Anathema ſit,” Con, Trid. 288 | 
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ideas“ of Dr. Carroll were thoſe of Courayer, who died un- 
der the imputation of hereſy, and the cenſure of his church (a). 
I long to hear the further progreſs of this American re- 
formation. To remove all the © extraneous matter” that had 
crept into the Church of Rome is indeed a laudable attempt... 
It was what Luther happily contrived to realiſe in Europe. 
RELIGION OF CATHOLICS RATIONAL.—That I have 
known you for many years with a certain degree of inti- 
macy, is very true; and, in the courſe of our acquaintance 
I dare aver that you never diſcovered in me thoſe intolerant 
ſentiments and abſurdities which you now © ſuppoſe.” Your 
having amongſt you © men of ſtrong foe I never can have 
queſtioned ; ſince in my writings I have borne ample teſti- 
mony to their erudition, integrity, and virtues. Neither 
have I any where repreſcnted the religion of ſuch men as 2 
maſs of folly. I have only aſſerted that much abſurdity 
has always reſulted in practice from ſome of the tenets of 
your church; and you have, in plaineſt terms, allowed the 
fame. , If ever I have expreſſed my meaning with ſome 
ſeverity, it is upon the ridiculous pageantry alone of your 
religion as it is 3 in Europe, that my cenſures fell. 
But, to much of this very pageantry muſt every one conform 
who remains in your communion. Many of its laws. 
of diſcipline, and various practices reſulting from them, are 
undeniably abſurd ; and is are highly grievous and op- 
preſſive. No leſs than yourſelf I was a © miſerable exile” 
for more than twenty years, (b) and in a cloſer ſtate of bon- 
dage; I therefore ſpeak from obſervation and experience. 
Let every fair allowance be made, as well for the introduc- 
tion of them, as for their not being cancelled ; yet they are 
a burden upon the conſcience, which no man has a right 
to impoſe. The duty of prayer is important; that of mor- 
tifying the irregular appetites is acknowledged ; contrition 
for our offences, with unfeigned purpoſe of amendment, is 
neceſſary : But do theſe conſiderations juſtify the precept of 
reciting daily the eccleſiaſtical office, of abſtinence from 
fleſh on certain days, and many other of your obſervances, 
(a) Relation hiſtorique et Apologétique des Sentimens et de la 


Conduite du P. Le Conrayer. Amſterdam, 172 
(b) Preface to State and Rel ie 7 9 
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under the ſevere penalty of damnation ? Let ſuch jnjune. 
tions as theſe be deemed both ſuitable and wholeſome 
grant them all the merit you wquld wiſh to have aſcribed to 
them---But ſhould eyery failure 1 in ich obſeryances of diſ- 
cipline deprive a perſon of his right to Chriſtian Com- 
munion, unleſs he ps 4 his confeſſion to a Prieſt, and ac- 
knowl a fault, for which he ſcarce can be ſincerely 
ſorry ? You will tell me that his crime was not the trifling 
omiſſion . complain of; bur his contempt of that uke 
by which theſe 3 were enjoined. Vain n 
which with all the Philoſophy 9. your Religion you c 
never ac K to reaſon. his, Sir, am other 
derations, firſt put me upon examining the nature and exte 
of e authority; and this, as it is now ala] 
by the Church of Rome, even with * 0 * 
All think unſupported and tyrannical. 
The © idle authors” I have confulted, are ſuch as are 
moſt generally reſpected by Catholic writers---the < traſh” 
A have collected, has been derived from ſuch ſources frgm 
whence all religion mult be learnt. It would pleaſe me 
much to ſee a fair reply to what I have thence, with no 
mall labour, gleaned. To revile as a far eaſier talk than to 
.confute. Do you miſtruſt the S of your cauſe? 
Ho far you ever malgſt us in our religion, will 
pear when I come to review your chen TOLERA- 
'F1ON---Suffice it here to obſerve, that 1 have no where in 
my writings thrown out 2 ſevere A ſarcaſm n | 
| Four worthip, as you have done, in this very . 
Againſt the religion of your b ; Which, with 

boaſted forbearance, yau,ſc 2 to repreſent as % naked, 

Soar, 2 aig deny fn hat riſes.” Let me 22 | 
you alſo, oth GWET.S A 5 be are ever entitled to a pe- 
<uliar degree of reſpect. A tant. in Hong could not 
reaſonabiy ſuppoſe that the licence of expreſſion 
would be tolerated in him * 9 mach Py law eſtab- 
_ Aiſhed, as a Catholic in the ſame; . I might lay glaim 
lh ld W. che eier ia, This Re in is Hature : 

It is alſo equity. 


Let «Catholics live and think © as their fathers did 
before them,” and the whole of their religion would 


aſſume 


a * 1 - 
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e 8 different face from what it wears at pre 


uma | 
ſent. at thoſe who went immediately before them 
thought; is little to the purpoſe 4 for as St. Cyprian jultly 
obſerves Si quis de Antecetforibus noſtris vel ignoranter vel 
finpliciter hoc non obſervavit vel tenuit quod nos Dominus 
eemplo et magiſterio ſuo doctit, poteſt ſimplicitati ejus 
yenia de indulgentia Domini coneedi; nobis vero non poterit 
Hofci qui nume a domino adinoniti et inſtructi ſumus.“ 
ror, Sir, though ever ſo ancient, ought to be forſaken 
for more ancient truth: and our only fathers with reſpe& 
to religion, are CR his Apoſtles. The res you 
here {tt to eiety for adhering to their nts 
creed, S Segel wn fool which baffles — 5 the 
Zealbùs labours of the miſſionaries in Pagan or in Mahomes 
tam eſtabliſhments, © 
That the Roman Church is © ihe mother of all others, is ſa 
Tideterminate an aſſertion, that it is difficult to aſcertain how 
far you wiſh it to apply. Antioch, Jeruſalem, and Alexundris 
are certainly more ancient ſees: and the Greek Church has 
Mo in its favour a fueceſſion and extent beyond what Rome 
2 boaſtof. You call it, I know, 1 by pcs it has 
Aways oppoſed the unfuſt pretenſions of the Latins, from 
fs ss ef Acucius — yp prefent day. But Jure an 
tnjuria, heaven only can determine: though Rome originally 
an the ſeparation, by # ng a groundlefs juriſdictiom 
an dependent Biſhop. 988 
A Hke accufatien of fehifm is alfo implied in this pare 
of your letter, agitiſt all the Reformed Churches of the Chriſ- 
Nan world. e impertance of tlie charge requires me to 
Cofifider it with forme attention: and if T go into a larger 
detail on this füdſect than your brief ſtatement of the 
fact may feem to Warrant, the fame muſt plead my logy- 
We doubtleſs have been accuſtomed to — thit 
eighty queſtion in very oppoſite lights: but were the caſe 
_ Imparnally ſtated, it would, in my opinion, ſtand as fol- 
tows. It long had been obſerved with deep concern, that 
various abuſes had ſilently crept into the Chriſtian worſhip 
in the days of ignorance and barbariſm, which the ambi- 
| 1 and erg views of ſome men, and — ne 
others, continued to ſupport and propagate. In the 1 
century they were grown to ſuch an enormous height, = 
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they called aloud for a reform. On this occaſion, thoſs 
whom the Church had intruſted with the miniſterial power, 
were applied to in order to ſtop the progreſs of corruption: 
But they refuſed to lend tneir aid. (a) It therefore became a 
caſe of extremity, in which the ſounder part of the Chriſtian 
Community, or that at leaſt which viſibly ſought to reduce 
back its worſhip to the primitve ſtandard of the Goſpel 
made ſuch a ſtir in favour of a reformation, both in belief 
and morals, as heaven was pleaſed to bleſs.(b) The ſtrug- 
gles and confuſion to which an attempt of this nature muſt 
naturally give riſe, when ſcripture and reaſon were the 
only arms which the reformers had to oppoſe to power, 
| 2 intereſt, and the moſt inveterate prejudices, I have 
ewhere briefly accounted for.(c) In the natural courſe of 
n it could not otherwiſe fall out. Vet, whoever will 
nder with an unbiafſed mind, upon the circumſtances 
which attended the rife and progreſs of the reformation, will 
be amazed at its incredible ſucceſs. | I 
But notwithſtanding this wonderful ſucceſs, and the ſin- 
gular combination of cauſes which ſpeak ſo loudly in favour 
of this extraordinary revolution, various prejudices are in- 
ceſſantly called up to repreſent it in the moſt unfavourable 
light. Amongſt theſe, nothing has been more frequently 
_ urged, or with greater plauſibility, than the want of a proper 
miſſion and vocation in the reformers to correct the abuſes 
that prevailed, even upon a ſuppoſition that theſe really 
exiſted in the degree that is 1 0 aſſerted. 4255 it is 
ſaid, and the Apoſtles, when ſent to reform the world, 
were commiſſioned from above; and ſupported the doctrines 
they taught, by the ſu neee which they were 
enabled to perform: Why did not a ſimilar attempt in an- 
other period require a ſimilar interpoſition of providence ? 
To this a reply is eaſy. Maſes and the Prophets were ſent 3 
to root out idolatry, and the ſacrifice of human victims; to = 
teach the worſhip of the true God which was almoſt obliter- 2 
_ "ated on earth; and to eſtabliſh a new covenant with man- 
(a) Sleidan, Fra Paolo, Du Thou. Claude, “ Defenſe de la Re- 
Formation, tom 2.” Seckendorf; or, the Acts of the Council of 
Piſa, which called for a reform both in faith and morals. —Richer. 
5 185 See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles Kw © 
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Kind, at a time when it was otherwiſe to be feared that the 
diſtinctions between vice and virtue would be for ever obli- 
terated on earth, and every hope of immortality and heaven 
ſunk in oblivion. The Apoſtles alſo were deputed, not only 
to convert the Jewiſh people, but Werl to bring the 
Gentiles to ſalvation, by means of a diſpenſation equally 
unknown to either; to proclaim the abrogation of the An- 
cient Teſtament ; and to ſet up an entire new form of wor- 
ſhip—Wohereas, the Reformers did not even pretend to 
publiſh a new law or covenant, and only attempted to recall 
the popular belief and practice to that original form which 
theſe very Apoſtles had delivered. To this no extraordinary 
vocation was required, nor any peculiar degree of ſanctity in 
the inſtruments which Providence appointed to bring about 
its benevolent purpoſes. For how often were its merciful 
deſigns upon its favourite people accompliſhed by the means 
of rulers who ſeemed rather fitted to Ley their very name 
on earth, than ſent te call them back by any wholeſome 
ſeverities to the ways they had forſaken ? / | 

You think the reformers were ſcarce to be juſtified in a 
ſingle ſtep they took. Were this even really the caſe, which I 
am by no means diſpoſed to grant, (4) yet would it merit/but 
little attention: ſince it is a rule laid down by all men, of 
ſenſe. “ Qu'il faut juger de la manjere par la maniere, et du 
fond par le fond: et qu' on ne laiſſe pas de ſe rendre a la verite, 
lors meme qu'elle eſt melee de quantite de fauſſetẽs (b).“ 
Many occurrences may be irregular in their firſt outſet, and 
yet muſt be admitted to be juſt and equitable in their prin- 


(a) The ſcenes of tumult and wild confuſion which then prevailed, 
as well as the bitter zeal and exertions of the Reformers, will eaſily 
be accounted for, and excuſed, by any who ſhall read the learned 
Brandt's impartial “ Hiſtory of the Reformation in and about the 
Low Countries,” — There are in human nature certain limits, be- 
yond which it cannot be ſtrained; there are certain points in which 
patience will give way to deſpair, Theſe points were now arrived; 
theſe limits were exceeded: and the ſavage conduct of thoſe who 
oppoſed the Reformation was almoſt ſufficient to juſtify every mea- 
ſure which deſpair could dictate. Let thoſe who read Dodd and 
Boſſuet, Maimbourg, Fleury, and Challoner, remember alſo the 
names of Burnet, Brandt, Sleidan, Seckendorf, and Moſheim, It is 
impoſſible to form an equitable deciſion, unleſs both ſides are ad- 
mitted to a patient hearing. | | 

(b) Logique du Port Royal. 
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ciple; and in caſes where the public utility is concerned, 
mere form may often be diſpenſed with, with great propri- 
ety. Beſides, this is a point in which at e we have 
no concern. For although ſuch as cauſe any revolution in 
a government, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, without ſuffici- 
ent reaſon, may be guilty of ſin and rebellion; yet when 
this change is fully ſettled, it would be equally unlawful to 
attempt any further alteration, or to endeavour, upon this 
pretence, to ſubvert the eſtabliſhment that has been adopted. 
If the views of ſome who joined in this great attempt 
ought, as you inſinuate, to raiſe a prejudice againſt the 
undertaking, the univerſal corruption that reigned in the 
Old Church, and the acknowledged reſolution which the 
firſt reformers profeſſed to correct all abuſes, were at leaſt 
an equal argument to render mankind ſuſpicious of the 
truth of ſuch doctrines as the then eſtabliſhed clergy pro- 
feſſed, and incline them to examine the propoſals of their 
new teachers. A tradition derived from their former paſ- 
tors immerſed in ignorance and vice, deſerved but little 
confidence: And the contagion was too widely ſpread for 
a few exceptions to be of any avail againſt this argument. 
As to an ordinary miſſion for this peculiar purpoſe, they 
could not derive it from thoſe whoſe errors they purpoſed 
to correct: but in default thereof, they proceeded in virtue 
of that commiſſion which Jeſus had left to the Apoſtles to 
| preach his doctrines incorrupt and pure, and to prevent the 
progreſs of error and deception. In this ſenſe they even 
acted under the omg” of that church in which they had 
received their orders. For ſhe gave them power to preach 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, an injunction which ſhe could not 
recall: and whilſt they ſtrictly adhered to this, they could 
not be ſaid to exceed the bounds of their warrant. r 
to little purpoſe was the law of Chriſt promulgated, if we 
were not allowed to follow it, unleſs ſo far only as our re- 
gular leaders ſhould think proper to approve it. I do not 
mean to enter here into a diſcuſſion concerning the validity 
of the Engliſh orders, or the ſucceſſion of their prieſthood, 
which F. Courayer has eſtabliſhed with as great a degree of 
evidence as the thing admits ; but I ſpeak of the =: 4 
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large (a). In extraordinary exigencies extraordinary mea. 
ſures muſt ſometimes be adopted : and neceſlity will often 
juſtify a proceeding otherwiſe irregular and blameable. 
Mark, ii. 24.—Nor is heaven pledged to interfere viſibly, 
where the ordinary aſſiſtance of its providence ſuffices. 

At the time of the Reformation, if right and reaſon had 
been reſpected, the uproar and diſturbances which followed 
accidentally from the ſtern reſiſtance of thoſe who then ma- 
naged the Chriſtian republic, might eaſily have been pre- 
vented. But the intereſts of unity and truth, when weighed 
againſt prejudice and long poſſeſſion, were little likely to 
bear down the balance. A large body of Chriſtians doubted 
whether indulgences, in the only ſenſe in which they had 
long been diſpenſed, were authoriſed by the word of God; 
and had ſeen how infamouſly the doctrine had been proſti- 
tuted to the deſtruction of every religious principle, and the 
ſcandal of human reaſon (b They could not be perſuaded | 
that there exiſted a middle ſtate for departed ſouls, whence 
prayer and money could deliver them (c) They were un- 
able to comprehend how any further 2 was requiſite, 
when all agreed that our whole ranſom had been already 
paid (d) — They diſbelieved a phyſical and corporal preſence 
in the ſacrament; becauſe they could neither conceive it 

ſſible, nor any way diſcover that it was revealed (e) 

hey wiſhed to worſhip in a language that was underſtood, 
that their homage might be rational, and reach the heart— 
They deſired to receive the ſacrament in the manner that 
Chriſt had evidently appointed it, and as the whole church 
had generally practiſed for more than a thouſand years (f) 
They thought that as auricular confeſſion was neither 
enjoined nor practiſed in the ancient church for various 


(a) Upon the nature of a church, the creation and power of the 
Engliſh biſhops, how far their authority depends on the king, c. 
there are ſome ftriking reflegions ſuggeſted in the 39th ſection 
of the ſixth chapter of Chillingworth. | 
85 Appeal, 166, 288, 362. | | | 

c) © Quiſquis admittit animas purgari in die judicii per flammas 
conflagrationis,” ſays one of your moſt noted Controvertiſts, ** de- 
wu heya - ſenſu ſanRtorum.” White, de Medio ani- 

marum ſtatu. Appeal, 317. 31 . (d) Ib. 50, 164 

8 Chillingworth, . Fa . 2 

f) Cardinal Bona de reb. Rs Appeal, 227. 
| 2 = 


mortal 
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mortal ſins not ſubject to public penance, and that as abſolutt- 
on was never given in any form that implied a judiciary act, 
it only could be conſidered as a declaration of pardon. upon 
complying with the goſpel terms ; and that it was moreover' 
liable to various inconveniencies and abuſes (a)—Notwith- 
ſtanding their reſpect for authority, they apprehended that 
an infallible guide to truth was neither neceſſary nor granted; 
and that, all things conſidered, aral tradition was leſs ſecure 
than written revelation—TFhey thought that ritual laws and 
points of diſcipline, however proper, were rather penal than 
truly binding on the conſcience, in a variety of circum- 
ſtances (b)— They ſcrupled to pay a religious veneration to 
images and relics ; becauſe they were witneſſes of the abuſes 
with which this practice was ever accompanied, and alſo 
knew that you yourſelves did not pretend that ſuch a prac- 
tice ever was commanded (c)—Fhey doubted whether they 
were juſtihed in praying to departed ſpirits, becauſe the 
ſcripture was ſilent on that head; and not being conſtituted 
our mediators, it was queſtionable whether they could hear 
us (d) They rejected the ſupreme authority and juriſdic- 
tion of the Pope, becauſe the whole world had long expe- 
rienced how deſtructive his pretenſions were to the peace of 
fociety, and the intereſts of true religion (e) Moreover, 
they were convinced that on all theſe points they even had 
tradition on their ſide. And yet, for theſe doubts, theſe 
ſcruples, thefe apprehenſions, thefe convictions; the Roman 
Church ſpurned them from her ſociety on earth, and ſeclu- 
ded them from the communion of the Saints in heaven, as 
far as her unjuſt decrees could prevail. She turned them 
out from her boſom, and then inſultingly enquired the rea- 
fon why they left her: although in the beginning their only 


a) Eraſmus in Act. 19, 18. Appeal, 136, 141, 144, 130. 
N 9 See page 25 of kent, : : 3%, * rin wp 
. A Appeal, 13, 314, 321, 328, 329, 342. 21 
d) Appeal, 316, 326. TR. # 

| e) ** Comme les decrets des Papes Etoient toujours ſuivis de ſedi- 
tions et de guerres affreuſes, tous les ſouverains redonterent de 
les avoir pour ennemis, parceque ſi par leurs ſentences ils ne pou- 
voient donner des Royaumes, au moins, pouvoient ils les remplir de 
troubles et de Confuſion.“ Boſſuet Defenſe da Clergé. Liv. 3. 
chap. 23. Appeal, 97, 20. | . 
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10705 vas ts be tolerated by her, or not to be fulminated by | her 
anathemas. (a) : 

In ſuch extreme neceſſity what elſe could be expected, 
than that they ſhould form themſelves into a regular _— | 
upon the pure principles of the goſpel, which even thoſes 
who departed from them allowed to be genuine and unal- 
tered. Indeed, your great Niclle has ailerted in his Pre- 


Juges Legitimes, that even if that church had been hereticat 
ani idolatrous, and had driven all true worthippers from 


her boſom, ſtill we ſhould not be juſtified in forming 4 
fociety apart; but muſt have been contented to diſſent in 
filence, without miniſtry, or any exterior form of worſhip. 
Put this is an opinion evidently contrary to every principle 
of religion and good ſenſe. If the doctrines of the Roman 
Church were erroneous, and her difcipline corrupt, the con- 
ſent of nations, and the "duty of every man to propagate 
the genuine doctrines of Revelation, were a ſufficient call to 
thoſe who undertook the reform; as well as a full juſtifica- 
tion of thoſe churches which reclaimed their natural inhe- 
rent privilege. And, as in her reſided ultimately all miniſ- 
terial power, as in its ſource ; whoever ſhe appoints, in ſuch 
extremes, to the exerciſe of it, has all the miſſion, and 
power, and titles, that are requiſite : For to the church the 
promiſes were made, and the keys were given; and the de- 


putes whom ſhe pleaſes to uſe them. Thofe who atlmit 


that-a woman may adminiſter baptiſm, can ſcarce refuſe to 
the church a power of conferring orders, which are not a 


facrament, but only a legal grant bf juriſdiction an adop- 


tion into that ſociety which ſhe has eſtabliſhed to diſpenſe 
the word of God. (b) Upon this principle it was that 


: Proteſtants, 
(a) Boſſuet Sixiéme Avertiſſement. | | 


(b) Nothing which I have here ſaid, goes to prove that the epiſco- 
pal is not the ancient and proper government of the church, derived 
from the apoſtles; or that epiſcopacy is not of immediate divine 
right and inſtitution : But only, that in caſe of neceſſity where no 
biſhops can be had, the ordinations of Preſbyters may be valid, and 
there may be a truly catholic church without any epiſcopal ordina- 
tion or ſucceſſion, For neceſſity will often make that a& valid, 
which ſchiſm will not. Such Biſkop Burnet aſſures us was the opinion 


of thoſe who formed the articles of our Church, as well as of the 


body of our clergy for half a century after, See Burnet on the 23d 
article, and Biſhop Sherlock's < Vindication,” in the third Wr 


— 


„ „ 


Proteſtants, when rejected from that religious aſſoci- 
ation to which they had been united denied the participa- 


tion of the ſacraments—ſolicited to follow her corruptions 
— to ſubmit to her deciſions at the expence of truth 
compelled to teach what they did not believe, and practice 


what they could not juſtify—ſaw themſelves obliged to ap- 
| pou. a miniſtry to ſuperintend the inſtruction of the people; to 


ptiſe, break bread, and announce the terms of the Chriſtian 
covenant. Without this, the goſpel ordinances would ſoon 
have been forgotten, and ignorance and vice have reigned 


without control. If an hundred people were caſt away on 


a deſert ſhore from whence they could have no communi- 
cation with Europe, muſt they not aſſemble together, and 
appoint directors to provide for the preſervation of their re- 
ligion? Where a magiſtracy or miniſtry is already eſtab- 


liſhed, their authority is requiſite to form either a religious or 


civil aſſociation: but when theſe combine to trample under 


foot thoſe laws and that eſtabliſhment which they were 
appointed to enforce and to preſerve, they juſtly forteit that 
authority with which they had been entruſted for the public 
good. If the commanding officers in a city that is beſieged, 
are meditating to betray their king and country into the hands 
of an enemy; would not even an uncommiſſioned private 
be juſtified in his refuſal to obey them, and be applauded 
if, with the concurrence of thoſe who retained their fealty, 
he aſſumed the command himſelf, rather than ſee his 
country ſubjected to a foreign yoke? Neither could he, 18 
ſuch circumſtances, be ſaid to fly in the face of agar of bo 
as his firſt allegiance was due to his ſovereign, and his 
a duty to the vicarious officers of his appointment 
was no further enjoined, than as it was connected with the 
former. This was nearly the caſe and fituation of affairs 


at the beginning of the reformation 3 and therefore the ſu- 


-preme authority was transferred to thoſe who were willin 

to exert it in ſupport of ſuch truths, for the maintenance o 
which all authority was delegated from Heaven. It is the 
unanimous aſſertion of the fathers, that the true Church is 
there, where the true faith is maintained; and by this teſt 


of Biſhop Gibſon's Tracts, page 410, 432. The ſame is evidently 
- at this day the ſentiment of all the foreign reformed churches. 


alone | | 
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alone do we wiſh to be tried. To ſay that we fet up a 

new religion, is falſe : for how can that be a new religion, 
which remains in the poſſeſſion of what the apoſtles taught, 
and what all our anceſtors, in the purer ages of the church 
believed before us? In this reſpect, that only ſhould be 
accounted ancient, which was at the beginning. Our re- 
ligion cannot be deemed new, unleſs you ſhew that it is 
elfentially different from that which Chriſt eſtabliſhed. Till 

this is proved, our ſeparation from the true church 1s but 
ideal. We ſeparated ourſelves indeed from the Roman 
Biſhop : But an union with him can be no proof of a pure 
faith, ſince many Popes have not only erred themſelves, but 
have been rejedied from Catholic Communion : and in 
ſome eſſential points, the Gallican has long diſſented from the 
Roman Church. But we did not even ſo much reject the 
communion of your Church, as refuſe to communicate with 


her in thoſe reſpects, in which we eſteemed that ſhe had 


renounced the communion of the apoſtles. So that there 
was rather a diviſion in, than from the Church. On both 
ſides the ſeparation was equal ; but the guilt muſt fall on thoſe 
only who were the cauſes of this unfortunate ſchiſm. To 
conclude, as ſome have done, that becauſe the Church to 
which we were united in exterior worſhip was once the 
true Church, ſhe therefore mult be the ſame at preſent, un- 
leſs we can aſſign the moment wherein ſhe ceaſed to be ſo, 
1s a ho at's abuſe of argument. As well might it be a 
ſerted that becauſe a man was once a child, therefore he is 
ſo ſtill, unleſs we can aſcertain the preciſe moment of the 
change: or, that a perſon is not in a. deep conſumption, 
oy "Ig know not when the conſumptive habit firſt 
n.(a | . N 
It has been the caſe with the Chriſtian Church, as well 
in the times of Diocleſian, who boaſted that he had Annihz- 
lated the Chriſtian Superſtition, as in that of Arius, to be 
| lowered to a ſtate of deſolation, little inferior to that of the 
Jews in Babylon or Egypt: but yet the Church ſubſiſted, 
although its exterior appearance was ſo greatly reduced. 80 
alſo did the Fewwiſh Church, though overſpread with errors 


(a) Appeal, 134, 136, 200, 276. 
„ ; and 
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and corruptions, till it was abrogated by a new diſpenſation 
Why then may not the Chriſtian eſtabliſhment ber fc ſup- 
poled to exiſt, ſufficiently viſible to all, notwithitanding it 
was darkened with vice, and error? For it ſtill remained a 
Church in the apoſtolic ſenſe of the word ;(a) {till it adhered 


to the apoſtles creed, which the Council of Trent declares to 


| be © firmamentum unicum contra quod partæ inferi non 
prævalebunt. Should therefore the Gates of Hades pre- 
vail in every other reſpect than this, ſtill would the promiſes 
of Chriſt ſubſiſt unſhaken. "The more the facred truths 
of religion were ebſcured ; the nearer ſhe was apparently 
reduced to the brink of deſtruction; the more conſpicuous 
was the providence of heaven in her preſervation. (h) If ever 
there was on earth a true Church, we are the lawful ſuc- 
veſſors of thoſe who compoſed it, and inherit all its privi- 
; as we hold them by right of confanguinity of faith, 
the moſt indiſputable of titles. And if we cannot make 


theſe titles all fo goed, in ſome particular inſtances, as might 


de withed ; it is at leaſt unreaſonable in you to litigate them: 
becauſe you have ſet aſide our principal evidence without ſuf- 
ficient reaſon, and have often, by your penal laws, prevented 
many from appearing in our cauſe, who were beſt diſpoſed 
10 favour it. Should you contend that we are not the ſame 
Church as ſubſiſted before the ſixteenth century, becauſe we 
differ from it both in tenets and in ceremonies ; this would 
only ſhew more forcibly that the viſible ſociety from which 
we then were ſevered, was not the Church which the #noſ- 
tles planted, ſince it differed eſſentially from that, both-in 
the form and ſubſtance of its — Much indeed of 
theſe it ſtill retained : but alſo much had it added to them. 
The foundations it ſtill adhered to; but had built upon 
them Hay, and cad, and Hubble, by inducing novel practices 
and-tenets. And as it required the compliance of all its 
ſubjects, we were reluctantly compelled to refuſe obedience. 
Our apology is therefore founded on indiſpenſable duty. It 
is true that all this ſuppoſes, that the doctrines which the 
Roman Church impoſed were unſcriptural, and her diſcipline 
unjuſt. But this we contend was actually the caſe ; and by 


e Regent, page 3. (b) Appeal, 292. 
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this alone muſt the conteſt be decided. If then we next are 
aſked from whence the miſſion and authority of our mini- 
ſters are derived, we anſwer with our maſter, (a) by propo- 
ſing a more familiar and obvious queſtion, does the doc- 
trine which we teach proceed from heaven, or from man? 
So likewiſe, to all your ill-grounded accuſations againſt the 
reformers, our people might reply with the blind man re- 
corded by St. John, „whether is wicked I know not; 
but I was blind, and now I ſee.” For, whatever were their 
motives, even you cannot help acknowledging that the event 
of their endeavours has proved of great advantage to mora- 
lity and true religion.— I will likewiſe, in addition to what 
I have ſaid above, beg you to remark, that although in our 
Bleſſed Saviour's time Lach irregularities and confuſion had 
been introduced by the Romans into the Jewiſh church and -- 
wes." ſuch manifeſt deviations from what God himſelf 
ad eſtabliſhed, with regard to the appointment of his mi- 
niſters and the duration of their office Vet he did not con- 
ſider their appointment null, notwithſtanding it was ſo irre- 2 
_ gular and * ; nor charge them with apoſtacy, nor with- 
draw from their communion. yy | 
The method in which the ancient Fathers conducted their | | 
arguments, whenever they brought a charge of ſchiſm againſt 8 
any ſet of men who withdrew from the exterior communion 
of the church, is another precedent which your writers fre- | 
quently quote, in juſtification of. their own mode of reaſonin 
againſt Proteſtants. Becauſe the fathers, when diſputing — 5 
the Donatifts, Navatians, and Luciferians, argued from the 
ſucceſſion of their churches, their multitude, glory, extent, 
and the actual poſſeſſion of thoſe doctrines which they had 
taught without interruption from the days in which they _ by 
were firſt promulgated to the world; ſo they alſo mention * 
the fancied nates of the Roman Church, as an irrefragable | 
teſtimony in favour of her pretenſions. But theſe two caſes 
have no reſemblance with each other. And I allow that with 
_ Juſt reaſon ſuch preſumptions were adduced againſt the above- 
mentioned ſchiſmatics, becauſe they were but a ſmall hand- 
. ful of men in the corner of Africa, who had 1 from 
the main body of the church, under che moſt frivolous pre- 


be (00 Matt. , Luke U 
2 . 5 | | G . : | FREY texts, 
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. 
texts. They neither accuſed it of any capital errors, no? 
were they themſeves, in general, accuſed of any. T 
_ objected only to it ſome trivial differences in diſcipline, or 
upbraided it fot not rejecting from its boſom ſome whom 
they thought unworthy of being admitted to catholic com- 
munion. This was a circumſtance which gave manifeſt 
weight to thoſe arguments which the fathers fo fairly and 
ſo torcibly urged againſt them. But in their difputes with 
the Macedonians, Eutychians, Arians, or Neſtorians, theſe 
fame fathers ſaw themſelves obliged to ſhift their ground. 
The attention was no longer drawn to thoſe prejudices or 
preſumptive arguments, which now were often but little in 
their favour: and they had recourſe to ſcripture and to rea- 
ſon; becauſe they mutually accuſed each other of material 
errors—a charge which could only be confuted, or made 
good, by areference to the law. Home when Auxentius, the 
Arian Biſhop of Milan, beſought the Emperors Valens and 
Valenlimun not to permit the peace of the Chriſtian world, 
And the unity of fix hundred biſhops, to be diſturbed by the fac- 
tious fpirit of @ few contentious perſons ; theſe few derided 
their pretended peace and unity of imprety,” and conten- 
ded that an agreement in doctrine was a much better title to 
Cathelcity, than the conſent pf nations, antiquity, ſucceſſion, 
+miracles, name of Catholic, &c. which the Arians appealed - 
to. (a) Even in thoſe caſes wherein the orthodox tathers 
laid claim to this preſumptive evidence, as manifeſtly. 7 60 
ſing in their favour; yet they candidly allowed 
jf it could once be clearly ſhewn that truth was on the 
- fide of their opponents, this alone was to be preferred be- 
fore every other conſideration: Præponenda eſt, ſays S. Au- 
guſtin againſt the Donatiſts, omnibus illis rebus quibus in Ca- 


©  thaliea teneor. (b) And, in fact, the Chriſtian writers in 


every, age, as may be ſeen in Auguſtin, Chryſoftom, Lactan- 
; n Ferom, &c. have maintained that the church 
to which the promiſes of Chriſt were made, was that alone 


(la) On the vniverfal prevalence of Arianiſm, both in the Eaſt and 

| Wet, ſee Chillingwarth, chap. 6, ſec. = ox thoſe ſeveral paſſages 

which Claude in his!“ Defenſe de la Réformation, Part 3, ch. 4- 

| has cited at large from the writings of Jerom, Hilary, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Athanaſius. >. wes Nh we 
(o) Contra Epif. Fundam? 
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which held the Chriſtian doctrines, however it might 
teduced either in number or in ſplendor : For « they have 
not the inheritance of Peter,” ſays St. Ambroſe, who have 
not Peter's faith.” (a/; | | | 
Nor was the true church reſtrained to thoſe whom your 
writers affect to deſpiſe under the appellation of Berengar 
ans,  Valdenſes, Albigenſes, Petrobuſians, Henricians, wy: 
fites, Huffites, &c. although theſe were often amongſt t 
pureſt and moſt generous members of it. (b) But it conſiſted 


alſo of thouſands whom age, ignorance, or ſimplicity, had 


rendered, in ſome degree, ſtrangers to its corruptions; who. 
believed what they thought was true, and practiſed what 
they thought it might be innocent to tolerate ; who deſpiſed 
the ſubtle diſtinctions of the ſchools, and choſe rather to 
ſubmit to the heavy yoke of the Roman diſcipline, than be- 
in a revolution which they could not ſupport—waiting till 
Imighty God, in his own good time, ſhould take in hand 
his own cauſe. In ſhort, it conſiſted of all thoſe who fo 
readily embraced the Reformation; and who never can be ſaid 
to have departed from the whole then exiſting viſible church, 


' ſince they themſelves formed no inconſiderable portion of it. 
Neither, from the ſame reaſons, can it be juſtly aſſerted 


that they joined any other: ſince it was only the “ faith of Pe- 
ter” that they profeſſed to follow, unadulterated with 
the vain devices of men. Yet as the true worſhippers were 
often comparatively few, and unconnected with each other, 


b) It is not therefore from theſe alone that we look for our chain 
of tradition, as you have invidiouſly ſuggeſted in your late Life of 
Abeillard and Heloiſa. But as in ancient times“ the enemies of ortho- 
doxy have often been charged with crimes, which to have committed 

- coolly and ſyſtematically, ſeems not to have come within the ſphere 
of human depravity;“ ſo likewiſe have many of its more modern 
enemies been eruelly traduced. And we may ſay of many of theſe dif 


| (2) Ambroſe de pen. lib. 1, ch. 6. 


| fidents from Rome, as you have done of Arnold of Breſcia, that © we 


ſhould perhaps be diſpoſed to admire their characters, their prinei- 
ples, and views, if their lives had been recorded by unprejudiced 
- hiſtorians, and not brought down to us in the blackeſt colours Which 


party, bigoted zeal, and enthuſiaſm could lay on.“ For not to have 


been recorded by impartial hiſtorians, or, from a partial ſpirit, to 
have this teſtimony neglected or ſet aſide, is equally unfayourable 
to their memories. Where will you point out more excellent cha- 


racters than thoſe of John Huſs and Jerom of Prague ? See Lenfant. 
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it would have been no leſs uſeleſs, than dangerous, to as 


the torrent: For the multitude is at all times too deeply 


immerſed in the purſuits or amuſements of a worldly life, 
to pay any ſerious attention to the concerns of religion and 
truth. Hence they frequently were ſatisfied to lament their 
thraldom in ſecret, whilſt they ſtrove to purify their own 
faith and lives; purſuing in practice what they thought molt 
advifeable upon the whole, and truſting to heaven for the 
xelt. In ſuch circumſtances, to ſtep forward and take an 
active part, requires a ſtrength of mind of which few are 
capable. Of this timidity we have. a remarkable inſtance 
in Eraſmus, who dec that although Luther had written 
all things in the moſt unexceptionable manner, yet he had 
no inclination to die for the truth. 1 follow,” ſays he, 
* the deciſions of the Pope and Emperor when they are 
right, which is acting religiouſly : I ſubmit to them when 
wrong, which is acting prudently: and I think that it is 
Lawful for good men to | behave themſelves thus, when 
there is no hope of obtaining any more.” The ſame was 
alſo the caſe with many others. (a) Graf 
- - Biw-there- were thouſands of perſons in every part of 


& * 


who only waited for an occaſion to declare 


_ themſelves in favour of a reform both in faith and morals, ap- 
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id in the caverns: And by means of theſe few thouſands 


peared evidently from the rapid progreſs which the reformation 

made. When theſe errors were pointed out 4% diſtinctly, 

and there was a viſible ſociety to join, they haſtened from 
all parts to become its members. And why may we not | 
affixm that there were thouſands in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries who did not partake in the corruptions that had been 
introduced, when we read that in the kingdom of Iſrael, 
ſchiſmatical as it confeſſedly was, where altar was erected 
againſt altar, and from whence none were permitted to re- 


Pair to Jeruſalem, yet there were ſeven thouſand perſons 


- whoſe chief worſhip muſt have been that of the heart; and 
who never bowed their knee to Baal, even when all their 

governors, both ſpiritual and civil, were infected with idola- 
try. Still had they an hundred prophets whom Abdias | 


: 


was the church and true religion preſerved, although even | 
(la) See Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, . 


TS, 


Elijah 


| [4] 
Elijah knew them not, and concluded that he was left alone, 
whilſt all others had forſaken the covenant of the Lord, and 
were partakers in the general corruption. 1 85 
The whole diſpute relative to our ſeparation from th 
Roman Church muſt then be reduced to this ſimple queſs- . 3 
tion; which of the two churches had truth on its tide, and 0 
taught the genuine doctrines of chriſtianity? All other ob- 
jections againſt our ſeparation are illuſions; and this is the 
only point to be determined. And though this plea is ſub- 
ject to abuſe, and may ſeem to juſtify the ſchiſm of every 
conventicle on earth, yet it is equitable in itſelf; and may 
offibly be urged with truth in one caſe, although in a thou- 
— others it might be unjuſt and falſe. For the queſtion 
is not, what may be pretended by ſeparatiſts; but what can be 
fairly proved (a). If this is really the caſe of the reformed, 
then neither want of miſſion, miracles, nor orders—no ir- 
regularities in the manner in which the change was wrought— - 
no prejudices whatever can lawfully be ſuggeſted againit it, 
or be of any weight. But, that the Church of Rome was 
over-run with abuſes, and corrupted in its head, miniſters, 2 
and form of worſhip - That its ſupreme paſtors had uſurped 
an undue authority over their flock; and aſſumed a lawleſs 
juriſdiction over the perſons of their ſovereigus, and the al- 5 
138 of their people That the inferior clergy, no leſs - 
than the dignitaries of the church, were generally immerſed ook 
in ignorance and debauchery— That though they profeſſed a 
life of continency, yet many of the biſhops allowed their 
clergy to keep concubines, on paying a certain ſum of mo- 
ney by way of compenſation ; which tax of concubinage was 
levied even upon the moſt regular (b) That the veiling of a 
nun was only dedicating her to public proſtitution, ſince 
convents were ** propatula ut ipſa loca venerts'— That the 
ſwarms of mendicants with which ſociety was infeſted, were 
guilty of every kind of profanation, extortion; and exceſs 
hat diſpenſations were granted for almoſt every crime, and 


(a) See the © Difference of the caſe between the ſeparation of Pro- 
teſtants from the Church of Rome, and the ſeparation of the Diſlen« 
ters from the Church of England,” by Dr. Clagett, in the third vo- 
lume of Biſhop Gibſon's Collection of Tracts, 
(b) See Concil, Juliobonenſe, in 1080, apud Richard; or the gift 
amongſt the © Gravamina” of the Germanic Body. | 


relaxati ons 5 


| of Biſhop Gibſon's Trafts, 


. 42 1 


relaxations from every moſt ſacred tie—That facraments 


benefices, maſſes, orders, were publicly fold to fuch as could 
belt afford the "> Aids true religion was oppreſſed 


beneath a load of unmeaning ceremonies and oſtentatious 


pageantry, as well as debaſed by a multiplicity of fuperſti- 
tious practices That falſe pieces and acts were often forged 


to ſupport theſe ſeveral enormities That fiftitious miracles 


and relics were brought forward, viſions and apparitions 
feigned, to feed the credulity of the ee the 
Scriptures were undervalued, and the ſtudy of them pony ; 
diſcouraged . .. That all this, I ſay, was real fact with reſpe 


- to the far greater part of the Chriſtian Society, and had been 


fo for ages, may be abundantly proved with a detail painful 
to inſiſt on, from the writings of Cafſander, Eraſmus, Cle- 


 mangis, Fleury, Weſſels, Wicelius, Alvarez Pelagius, Gerſon, 


Cumpegius, D'Efpence, Richer, Petrarch, John Biſhop of 
Saltzburg, Baronius, S. Bernard, &c. as well as from the 
various embaſſies, petitions, and complaints, which were 


_ preſented to the Council of Trent by princes, biſhops, uni- 


verſities, and ſtates of your own communion (a). That this 
is rather the dark fide of the picture, I am willing to believe: 
but if there can be any faith in man, theſe features, howe- 
ver ſtrongly marked, exhibit but too true a picture of that 
depravity into which the chriſtian world was then ſunk. 
Now, in oppoſition to all theſe unqueſtionable atteſtations, 


what ſignify your pretended notes, on which Bellarmine and 
. Nizolle fo much inſiſt? Although even theſe are conteſted by 


the reformed, upon the moſt folid grounds (b). From al 


which clearly follows what at firſt I propoſed to demon- 


ſtrate, vz. that we never went out from your church in the 


ſenſe in which you object it; that we never ſeparated our- 
ſelves from the viſible Church of Chriſt ; and that in refu- 
fing to ſubmit to your unequitable terms of communion, we 


did nothing which we cannot juſtify both to God and man— 


nothing which the circumſtances we were in, and the de- 


plorable ſtate of religion, did not render of indiſpenſible ne- 


ceſſity. If all this, therefore, be allowed its proper weight, 


(a) See my * Eſſay on Celibacy” page go—Appeal, 171, 193, 202, : 
or Brown's “ Faſciculus rerum expetendarum 664 ado 5 
Ib) This ſubject is diſcuſſed with great detail in the firſt volume 
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it muſt I think be admitted, that neither the ſpecious name 
of peace, the love of unity, the authority of councils, the 
reſpect to the powers that were, the fear of perſecution, the 
prejudices of the times, nor any other pretext, were a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to exculpate thoſe from promoting the Reforma- 
tion to the utmoſt of their abilities, who were convinced that 
a reform was requiſite ; and that it was never likely to be - 
brought about by any of thoſe pacific meaſures which had 
already ſo often, proved unſucceſsful. | „ 
UNION Or Caurcnts.—What means you would wiſh 
to propoſe, in order to bring about this moſt deſirable coali- 
tion, I am wholly at a loſs to conjecture ; ſince you ſeem 
to think it evident that it can never be ſettled by any appeal 
to Scripture and antiquity. Were common ſenſe alone to be 
conſulted, I ſhould really imagine that the controverſy might 
quickly be decided. But what is common ſenſe to one, is often 
tolly to another. However inclined we may be to concord, 
or whatever be the temper of our mind, we can never hope 
to come to a right underſtanding, till ſome mediator, ſuffici 
ently authoriſed by your church, ſhall ſet forth its genuine ſen- 
timents in ſo fair a manner, as not to require a ne comment 
on them in each returning age; and till ſhe ſhall allow the 
chriſtian world to reject both from their creed and diſcipline, 
whatever either the written SEriptures, or the dictates of plain 
reaſoning do not warrant, The walls of ſeparation which 
divide us, are but thin; yet they keep us as effectually aſun- 
der, as if we were ſurrounded by adamantine rocks: for the 
inflexible incompatibility of your church, and her holy delicacy (a) 
will always prove a bar to any conceſſions we might hope 
for on your ſide. An infallible church will not eafily conde 
ſcend to treat upon any footing of equality with a ſet of fal- 
lible men, who have only the evidences of natural reaſoning - 
in their favour. —My ideas of your religion were never ſo con- 
fuſed, as ſince I have ſeen your late publication. For if the ge- 
_ neral ſentiments of Catholics are really ſuch as you have repre- 
ſented them, the univerſe muſt hitherto have been unacquain- 
ted with your tenets ; and even catholics themſelves mult ſee 
with wonder in the eighteenth century, that their declared - 
opinions were never underſtood before. Ho grateful ought 


(la) Boſſuet, Avertiſſement ſur les Lettres de M. Jurieu 


Ha en 
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d 
they not to be to their modern Apoſtles, for having at length 
- fo kindly unveiled to them the hidden meaning of their old 
traditions Can you conſcientiouſly deny but that man 
things which jau have advanced in theſe Reflections, and whic 
they now ſo much applaud, would, only à few years ago, have 
ſhocked almoſt the moſt enlightened among ft them? And what 
more than this is requiſite to eſtabliſh my affertions ? 
The language of my Appeal, I muſt again repeat, you 
have much miſconſtrued. Never have I attacked your reli- 
gion un provoked: but I have endeavoured to remove the 
». deceitful ſhades which your writers conſtantly ſtudy to 
throw over the reformation, from a falſe appeal to what 
« their fathers thought before them.” If ever I have ſaid what 
you here 5 2 againſt me, it was with yarious qualifica- 
|S: over which 125 have induſtriouſly ſpread a veil. (a) 
me few paſſages I might perhaps, upon a review, be in- 
clined to alter; because I would not wiſh to introduce even 
one harſh epithet, Where a ſofter term would equally conve 
my meaning. But the language of my opponents woul 
have juſtified a leſs courteous retort, and more frequent re- 
criminations. What! ſhall we be perpetually accuſed of 
wanting common ſenſe and honeſty ; of wilfully impugni 
the known truth, and obſtinacy, in error ?(b)—Shall we be in- 
ceſſantly charged with the p:werty, nakedneſs, er of 
our Religion — Shall we be reproached, in every flying 


v 


amphlet, that our Church it no Church ; our Miniſters, no 
Vin fer, our Tenets, Unſcriptural £(c)—Shall you inſinuate 
that you view r pleaſure” the * [erious and well directel 
gore of the diſſenters to ſubyert the eſtabliſhed Church(d)— 
Shall you upbraid us with being ſtill ““ ſupremely intolsrant (e 
Shall the whole fabric of the reform be repreſented as 
built upon the tief, miſrepreſentations of its firſt abettors, (f) 
Who are traduced and vilified on every occaſion “ per fas & 
nefas — and ſhall, nothing be paſſed over in our replies to 
ſuch repeated inſults? Tis true, that “ after the way which 
you call HERESV, fo worſhip , we the God of our "Oe 7 
az) appeal 250; 333 (d) Appen 366. 
| 8 Addreſs hy the: Pro Ant Dinte, by The Rev. Joſeph Ber- 


| rington, page 34. 
. gsa) Ibid, page oe fFöʒñ l 
| State and Behave page 5» (g) Acts. 24, 14% G 1 
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believing all things that are written in the law, and in ths 


prophets Vet you have- no other accuſation againſt our reli- 
gion, than the Jews had againſt SC. Paul. And therefore, 
though you ſhould callus © peſtilent fellows and ringleaders of 


a ſect, we have this confidence in our common cauſe, Hr 
you can neither injure it nor us, by the harſheſt appellations 


you have it in your power to beſtow. Yet, notwithllanding 
all this unmeaning declamation, and no little perſanal abuſe, 
where have I once deſcended to ſuch intolerant language? 
Even with reſpect to your diſcipline, . what have I ſaid, 
which you have not confirmed? Although you muſt be con- 
ſcious that, had I been ſo inclined, T might have written 
with much greater aſperity, without departing from the truth. 
Often have I been requeſted to compile from the Alcoran of 
the Cordeliers—the Conformities of the life of S. Francis 


with that of Chriſt—the Confeſſions Cathaligues de Sanci by 


 D'Aubigni—the Feſuites Sur L'Echaffaud by oe 


Provincial Letters of Paſcbal the Perils of the latter times— 


* Creſſy's Church Hiſtory—the Lives of the Saints by Surius or 


Metaphraſtes—the Biblia Marig—the Chronicum Deiparg— 
the Marian Pſalter of S. Bonaventure—Diſcipulus, de Mira- 
culis Mariz—the Speculum Exemplorum——the Menolggium 
Ciftercienſe—Salazar on the Proverbs—the Life of Mary Ala 


Carque, and forty other ſimilar Treatiſes which I could 


name, a ludicrous collection of fanaticiſm, blaſphemy, and 


| buffoonery : And from theſe: I doubtleſs could have drawn 


a tale of mirth, which mult have extorted a ſmile even from 
the moſt rigid muſcles. But as I had ENVOY other 


views, ſo I purſued far other meaſures ; and ſought t 


, * rough 
out, to do as much juſtice as I could to my own cauſe, 


with as little injury to yours, as was conſiſtent with equity and 
truth. The plan, perhaps, was not politic; but it was 


chriſtian : And this IJ thought of greater conſequence. Let 

even your own * forbearance” be compared with mine—and 
the univerſe be judge of our reſpective claims! TH 

_  CHuRcH ESTABLISHMENTS. ' As you profeſs yourſelf 


an enemy to all kinds of eſtabliſhments, you muſt, of courſe, 


ſincerely reprobate your own, which is of all others the 


leaſt comprehenſive and tolerant. Vet what would become 


of Rome, and even of ſeveral of thoſe tenets by which your 
{: nity and government are upheld, if your eccleſiaſtical eſtab- 


liſhment 


— 


* 


a 1 46 J 
Hiſhment were once diveſted of its connections with ſecular 
advantages and power? Mr. Paley has, I think, thrown 
ſome lights upon this much controverted ſubject, which are 
not beneath your attention. I have conſidered his argu- 
ments at uf 4s and they have ſtrengthened me in the 
opinion that, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, ſome eſtablith- _ 
ment or other is abſolutely requiſite, to prevent thoſe greater 
_ evils that would otherwiſe moſt certainly es, Amongſt 
the Di/ſenters of our own country, the want of ſome legal 
viſion for the clergy, as well as of ſome kind of teſt, 
ms to be attended with a variety of inconveniences. I 
have been credibly informed that, notwithſtanding they ſeem 
fo free from every ſpecies of control, yet Orthodoxy is as 
much talked of in the ſeveral ſubdiviſions of their ſociety, 
as it is amongſt the divines of the national church; and that 
every molt illiterate perſon of either ſex, who contributes his 
half crown to the maintenance of the miniſter, thinks him- 
ſelf intitled to make inquiry into the ſoundneſs of the doc- 
tines which he teaches. A few individuals, indeed, of that 
denomination, refuſe to be under any kind of reſtraint in this 
reſpect; and in purſuit of what they deem the truth, are lit- 
tle ſolicitous even about thoſe opinions which have, in every 
age, been eſteemed moſt ſacred by the general voice of man- 
kind. But theſe I have alſo found to be greatly blamed by 
the diſſenting ſociety at large, however jultifiable they may 
appear in the eyes of their own peculiar flock.. And it is this 
very liberty which they aſſume, that is often “ the bane ( 
eancord and of fraternal amity” amongſt them. —Neither 
I conceive why an eccleſzatical eſtabliſhment in a Proteſtant 
country, is any more * a monſter” becauſe each man is there 
at liberty to chuſe his own religion; than any particular form 
of civil government, which a majority of the inhabitants may 
agree to adopt, in a land of molt perfect freedom. (b) This 
Z qa topic on which it were eaſy to enlarge for ever. Many 
* ſenſible and pertinent reflections relative thereto, may be found 
| | in the writings to which I have referred; and theſe, much 


(eh Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy, Book 6, Clap. - 
10. | SY 

[b) See Sturges, on Church Eſtabliſhments. Cadell, 2779. : | 
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a8 you may have already ſeen, you would perhaps do well 
to reconſider.. 9 
If we have our © tefts and creeds,” ſo alſo have you the 
creed of Pope Pius, the declaration againft Fanſenius, and 
various practical doctrines, to which ſuch of your clergy as 
will not ſubſcribe, muſt actually /arve,” in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the word. Neither are our articles, like yours, 
articles of faith to which al mult conform, or be andthema 2 
ſince with reſpect to the laity, at leaſt, they are but articles of 
peace and doctrine. For the maintenance of good order and 
ons we are ſubject to vartous duties, regulations, and 
reſtraints, the inſeparable conſequences of ſocial life: but 
they are not impoſed as a burden upon the conſcience, The 
belief of theſe articles is not ſo neceſſary, as to exclude from 
a federal right to chriſtian communion ſuch as do not think 
them all conformable to revelation ; nor is an exact compli- 
ance with theſe duties enjoined under ſo ſevere a penalty as 
the loſs of God's grace and favour, and the forfeiture of all 
the privileges annexed to the Goſpel covenant(a). Let it 
not be inferred from this, that it is my with to inculcate 
that no laws enacted by any human authority can really affect 
the conſcience, and that they are al! to be conſidered in no 
other light than as mere penal injunctions. I am fully per- 
fuaded that our obedience to them ſhould be t only for wrath, 
but alſo for conſcience ſake (b). Nevertheleſs, I am equally con- 
vinced that the juriſdiction of human eſtabliſhments only 
reaches to external actions, as connected with the well. 
being of the Community; and neither extends to a man's 


(a) On the difficulties which concern the Articles, Athanaſian 
Creed, &. ſee the ſeveral works of Dr. Synge, Archbiſhop of Tuam 
particularly in his“ Gentleman's Religion“ part 1, $ 33. part 2, 
2, 22, 23, 37, With his“ Appendix” to the ſamez Alſo his © plain 
and eaſy method whereby a man of moderate capacity may arrive at 
Full ſatisfation in all things that concern his eternal ſalvation,” 
ſecond edition, pages 36, 46, 51, 59, &c. In the writings of this truly 
pious, liberal, und judicious Prelate, I think any impartial man may 
find ſufficient motives to fettle both his belief and practice upon the 
_ moſt comfortable and ſolid foundations; as well with regard to the 

Chriſtian Revelation in general, as with refpe& to that particular 
eſtabliſhment which has been adopted by the Engliſh Church, ——See 
likewiſe, on the Articles, Dr, Tottie's “ Charge to the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Worceſter,” Oxford, 177, Appeal” page zog. 


(b) Romans, 13, 5. 
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| „ 
private opinzons, nor to his private, condu in any other 
view 5 this. Whoever 2 — himſelf a . of. 
any ſociety, has made a virtual compact to obſerve its laws 
a violation of which it therefore has a right to enquire into, 
and to correct: And for ſuch a diſobedience, individuals 
may often be highly guilty in the ſight of heaven. But ſo 
far as this diſobedience reaches the con/crence of the offender, 
it is an action which is to be pleaded at that tribunal only, 
to which alone it is by its very nature amenable. Even that 
authority which the Chriſtian Church has received imme- 
diately from heaven, extends no further than merely to 
exclude from her exterior communion thoſe who reject the 
Ghriftian Covenant, or refuſe to comply with the duties 
it impoſes. In every caſe wherein a tranſgreſſion of the 
eſtabliſhed laws interferes not with the public peace, nor 
diſturbs the order and harmony of ſociety, it cannot in any 
ſhape, or under any pretence, become the concern of the 
ui Magiſtrate ; or be ſubject to any ſuch juriſdiction (by 
whatever perſons it is exerciſed) as is derived from the Gruil 
power. Now it is an unqueſtionable fact, that the non- 
obſervance of ſeveral of your ritual laws, and even a ſecret 
diſſent from any ſpeculative tenet of your church, will often, 
by the ingemous ſcheme of your church-diſcipline, expoſe 
a perſon who is in every other reſpe& moſt truly orthodox 
and blameleſs, not only to ſpiritual cenſures, but even to 
corporal puniſhment.(a)—If this is not aſſuming a dominion 
over men's faith, as well as an unjuſt control over their 
actions, I know not what is. Yet both with regard to your 
clergy and laity, you have ſo far extended the divine com- 
mandments, as to make them embrace a variety of ordinances 
indifferent in themſelves, though according to you, of no leſs 
rigorous obligation. Such is the whole code of your Laws 
_—s to abſtinence, faſting, ſanctification of holy-days, annu- 
al confeſſion, and other ſimilar duties, which are now become 
ſo many neceſſary paris of your Religion; and the omiſſion 
of which, none of thoſe reaſons are deemed ſufficient ay 


excuſe, which would be admitted in the members of 
other Chriſtian Society, even by the moſt ſcrupulous: | In 
Jhort, from your high idea of Church Authority, as 


| I (a) Appeal, 309, 359. RC 
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as well as from the prevailing notion of the extraordinary 
merit of conforming to the © evangelical counſels” of poverty, 
continency, and obedience, you have rendered burdenſome 
and galling, that yoke of religion which our Bleſſed Saviour 
pronounced to be light and eaſy ; and have raiſed the arbi- 
trary devices and traditions of men, to a level with the poſi- 
tive inſtitutions of God himſelf. This, Sir, it is, which 
conſtitutes an eſſential difference between your eſtabliſhment 
and ours ; and which gives the latter, in every light, a molt 
decided' preference. Rt 5 

Amongſt Proteſtants, you ſay, hardly two men think 
alike. This is equally applicable, in your ſociety, to ſuch as 
dare to think at all : And upon that account it poſſibly is, 
that Paris is . perhaps the moſt unbelieving city in the uni- 
werſe.”(a) Indeed, that there is as little real union of ſenti- 
ment amongſt Roman Catholics, as amongſt other Chriſtians, 
I believe to be a certain fact; although your writers are 
ever ready to qualify with the ſofteſt names whatever differ- 


ences happen. amongſt yourſelves, and term thoſe things 


Scholaſtic difficulties, which, when applied to us, on ſcruple 
not to call diviſions on moſt material points. hat we 
denominate ſes, you call Schools; although in truth they 
are juſt the ſame—Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 
The Janſeniſis and Malinifts, the Dominicans and 55 uits, the 
Scotiſis and the Thomiſis differ as much from each other, as 
the Calviniſts and Arminiens, the Diſſenters and the rt. 
Lans, the Methodiſis and the Clergy of the Habliſbed Church. 


We all agree, like you, in articles of doctrine; although we 


each explain them in a different manner. And if in our 
diſputes we ſometimes call each other by uncivil names, ſo 
do you alſo with as little ceremony: For a Janſeniſt will 
often call a Moliniſt, Pelagian ; whillt a Moliniſt inſiſts that 
he is a Calviniſt, or a Novatian. © 

To this I might add that the ancient diſpute about the 
Pope's infallibility, though now funk into oblivion, or that 
which till ſubſiſts concerning the extent of his paſtoral juriſ- 
diftion over the whole wad „ are queſtions more important 
in their conſequences, than the generality of thoſe which are 
| the fubjeRt of controverly amongſt the reformed. Even 


(e) Lite of Abeillard./ | 


” 


1 | | I - Bellarmine 


— 
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Bellarmine himſelf has reckoned up no leſs than ſix and twenty - 


ſchiſms in your Church, in which it had ſometimes two, 
and ſometimes three, and ſometimes no diſtinguiſhable 
head at all. Were theſe diviſions not as prejudicial to unity, 
as ſome errors are to truth ? Conſider only that between 72 


ban 6, and Clement 8, who for many years were mutually _ 


excommunicating each other as Schiſmatics, Apoftates, and 
Blaſphemers, whilſt each had ſaints and miracles to ſupport 
his cauſe. This very queſtion concerning who was, or 


ought to be, Chriſt's vicar on earth, has cauſed more ſcan- 


dalous diſſentions in chriſtendom, than any one ſingle point 

has ever occaſioned amongſt the different ſocieties of Pro- 

teſtants. And the ambitious claims of that firſt magiſtrate, 
who was appointed to preſerve peace and union amo 

_ Chriſtians, has given riſe to more diſturbances and bloodſhed, 


than all the virtues of your more moderate prelates can atone 


for. | | 
The inſtabiliiy of our belief, I ſhall have occaſion to con- 
. ſider under another head. This favourite Bugbear of your 
Polemics is but a maukin fit to frighten children, who are 
neither acquainted with the nature of your pretended unity, 
nor with the ſecurity or rational grounds of their own be- 
lief.— But as you have in this place introduced an aſſertion 
no leſs falſe than artful, v:z. that each man at the reforma- 
tion received power to build “ his own faith upon his aun 
bible,” I muſt beg your patience and attention, whilſt I en- 
deavour to unfold the fallacious idea on which it is grounded. 
To give a comprehenſive anſwer to all that is implied in this 
vague charge, is not perhaps in the power of language. But 
as my only object is the diſcovery of truth, I would rather 
expole myſelf to any other cenſure, than that of eluding, or 
of running through in a precipitate and ſuperficial manner, 
an objection which by many of your party is thought to be 
unanſwerable. F „ 
The difficulty which is meant to be conveyed by this 
eaptious imputation, I apprehend to be as follows That 
ſince the illiterate and lower claſs of people can never exa- 


mine, judge, and determine concerning the authenticity of 


the books of ſcripture, the fidelity of the verſion which 


uſe, and the meaning of fuch paſfages as are obſcure; and 
ſince even the moſt learned, as daily experience ſhews, will 


% 


- 


E 


greatly vary from each other, in that ſyſtem of belief which 
alone they think deducible from them ; therefore thoſe who 
do not allow of an infallible guide, muſt certainly hold that 
each man is at liberty to-explain his bible as to him ſeems 
beſt, without conſulting any other authority or interpreter. 
I have already met this objection in my Appeal ;[a) but ſhall 
now purſue the argument ſomewhat Perth and endeavour 
to ſet it in the faireſt light, | | 
With reſpect, then, to the inquiſitive and learned, I muſt 
obſerve that, whether Catholics or Proteſtants, men will af- 
ſume the privilege of thinking for themſelves, when any dit- 
ficulties occur, in ſpite of all profeſſions of implicit faith : + 
And that no Chriſtian will be perſuaded, in compliment to 
any human authority, to embrace any tenet which he thinks 


evidently oppoſite to the written word of God. However 


far he may deviate from the general opinion of others, he 
knows that he muſt ſtand or fall to that judge alone, who 
alone can witneſs the fincerity of his reſearches, and the 
purity of his obedience. Nor 1s this any more an argument 
_ againſt the ſober uſe of reaſon, than it was an argument 
againſt the doctrines of the Meſſiah, that they were im- 
pugned by thouſands. Subſcriptions, teſts, and creeds might 
indeed have reſtrained his language in a land of religious in- 
tolerance: but they can never ſtifle conviction, or ſecure an 
unfeigned aſſent. 8 | 
From habit and early prepoſſeſſion, a man may even per- 
- haps believe that he really aſſents to whatever his Church 
teaches, although he is ignorant what its doctrines are. This 
may be an uſeful expedient to ſilence thoſe doubts and ſcru- 
ples which reaſon will often ſuggeſt againſt ſuch tenets as may 
appear unſcriptural or improbable ; but it can never be the 
faith that is required of a rational being. All the © extra- 
vagant abuſe of power” in the Church, and the no leſs wild 
abuſe of reaſoning in the darker ages, were owing to no 
other ſource than this blind ſubmiſſion of judgment ; whereby 
the people gave implicit credit to what their paſtors taught 
them, although they neither examined, nor thought them- 
ſelves at liberty to examine, whether they did not lead them 
aſtray. The perſonal infallibility of the Pope, his ſuperiority 


la) Page 82, 87, 
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over a general council, his indirect authority at leaſt over 
the temporals of ſecular princes, were once the common 
belief of whole nations, for no other reaſon than becauſe 
Chriſtians were then taught, that following the directions 
of an infallible Church, they could not err; and becauſe, 
from this perſuaſion, they had no means afforded them to 
detect the fallacy of their belief, Had the tenets they had 
1mbibed been even more deſtructive and immoral, the caſe 
would ſtill have been the ſame. The individual would 
eaſily have reconciled them to his conſcience, becauſe they 
were _—_ by all his eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, from the 
. pariſh prieſt, to the ſupreme vicegerent of God; and becauſe 
they were inculcated, as far as he could judge or trace them, 
by the general voice of the Chriſtian world. Yet would his 
concluſions be equally erroneous, his morality corrupt, and 
his belief deſtructive, Tis ſurely a miſtaken, and moſt 
_ pernicious, tenet! * 5 5 
Indeed this notion of an infallible direction to truth in 


every ſpeculative point, is flattering to human pride; but 
it greatly weakens the powers and energy of the mind, and 
expoſes it to ſcepticiſm and infidelity. It is much eaſier to ſit 
down in a careleſs acquieſcence to one ſingle article of belief, 
however difficult to credit, and ſubject to illuſion, than to 
ſearch the ſcriptures in queſt of truth; although this is a 
ftudy which the more deeply we engage in, the more ſhall 
we be perſuaded of our own ignorance and weakneſs, and the 
more ſolicitous to draw down by prayer and purity of -6r > 
thoſe gracious helps which the belt informed ſtand often mo 
in need of. . all, our certainty and ſecurity will in- 
creaſe in proportion to the validity of our reaſons, and not to 
the confidence of our affertions : 80 that without any infalli- 
ble direction, they may riſe as high as the nature of the 
ſubject, and the preſent ſtate of man, will admit. It is more- 
over remarkable, that thoſe who ſpeak molt lightly, of the 
bible, are ever willing to appeal to it, even for reaſons to 
Jah their truſting to another guide So natural is it to 
believe that no opinions which it may be their with to eſtabb- 
liſh, are likely to gain admittance, unleſs ſupported by the 
evidence of ſeripture. An happy prejudice in it's favour, 
which no fallacious reaſonings can deſtroy! Thus, Sir, to 
the learned inquirer who muſt hint for himſelf, * 5 


: 
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well inolined to conform to the language of others, your guide 
is uſeleſs, and can neither add ſtability to his 1 nor 
firmneſs to his faith: for judgment is a paſſive faculty, 
which, like a mirror, muſt reflect according to the object 
which is preſented to it. Hence the _ you boaſt of, is 
but an unity of communion amongſt your 

no more, than that all who think as you do, are members of 
your'ſociety—that whilſt they agree with you in ſentiment, 
they are free from all variation and 'inftability—and that if 


your belief is right, they follow an unerring guide. Never- . 


theleſs, I am perſuaded that the ſeeming unanimity that 

reigns amongſt —_ is owing rather to the force of your in- 
ternal polity, tan to any real agreement in opinion. For 
there are many in your church Who, for the "fake of deco- 
rum and a quiet life, comply with all its ritual laws, and 
yet conſider the whole ſyſtem of religion as a mere political 


engine. Vour unanimity is ſurely not more perfect than 


that which reigns amongſt the deluded ſectaries of Mahomet : 
and yet you would ſcarce ſuffer this to be alledged as a proof 
of the ſuperior excellence of their belief. 


elves; and means 


«+ 


As for the unlearned, if they have but common ſetiſe, and 


will pay the ſame attention to this concern, as they do to 
others in which they are warmly intereſted, they have means 
ſufficient to enable them to ground a rational faith, in every 


country where the chriſtian 2 reached; 
li 


and where every perſon is at liberty to inquire, object, and 


determine, as the motives of credibility direct him. The 


laws of moral duty, and the leading doctrines of revelation, 
are obvious to the inquiries of all who ure ſuppoſed" capable 
of judging of the church's claim to infallibilitys; which, even 
in your more favourable ſtatement, requires more arguments 
to prove it, and ſtronger faith to believe lit, than any doctrine 
delivered in the New Teſtament. Whether we adhere to 
Scripture, as a ſufficient guide to all neceſſary truths; or to 
oral tradition, as the ſole depoſitary of revelation ; we muſt 


ultimately depend upon the preponderance of motives Which 


render either ſyſtem credible. So far, therefore, the belief 
both of Proteſtant and Catholic is preeiſely of the ſame na- 
ture; attained by the like ſteps; and reſting upon ſimilar 
motives. And when either of them has convinced himſelf 
tat the creed he has embraced is that which has alone the 
505 5 ſanction 
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fanction of heaven, till this can make no alteration in the 


nature of their reſpective faith, or in the firmneſs of their 


adherence to it. For as Holden Juſtly obſerves, . ſficut im- 


poſſibile eſt ut quiſquam credat, vel aſſenſum prebeat rei cui- 


cumque quia a deo revelatur, niſi exiſtimaverit et cognoverit 
deum illud revelaſſe; ita impoſſibile eſt ut majori certitudine 
credat aliquis ea quæ dicuntur a deo revelari, quam qua cog- 


noverit deum ea revelaſſe :” and again, « Cuilibet vel ſenſu 


communi prædito apertiſſime conſtat majorem certitudinem 
habere non poſſe quemcumque aſſenſum fidei etiam divinæ, 


quam habeat aſſenſus medii, quo hujuſce objectum aſſenſui 


applicatur. (a) This doctor does not pretend, with the ge- 


nerality of your divines, to prove the divinity of the Scriptures 


from the conſent of the univerſal church, and the authoritj 
of this unanimous conſent, from Scripture; which, with 


their ſaluos, 1s © en circulare et orbis turpiſſimus :” but he 


eſtabliſhes a divine faith upon natural certainty and evidence. (b] 
And therefore, according to his own principles, our faith 
may be as divine and as ſecure as yours, reſting entirely on 
the validity of the proofs on which it is built. Faith is not 
- an infallible certainty of any ſpeculative truths ; but a firm 
aſſent to a divine revelation, as ſoon as it is proved to be ſuch 
by motives of credibility. And hence it is, that we may be 
bound to believe the truth of many propoſitions which we 


cannot comprehend. * The aſſent of our underſtanding muſt 


ever keep pace with the degree of evidence by which the re- 


velation is made credible ; and Almighty God gives no in- 


fuſed or ſupernatural faith to any, unleſs by furniſhing their 


underſtanding with ſuch inducements as are ſufficient to per- 


fuade them to believe. A concluſion can never be more 
certain than the premiſes on which it is built. And if weare 


led to your church by motives which are only highly proba» 


ble, we can only believe its doctrines with the ſame degree 


of aſſent, A ſtrong perſuaſion may likely increaſe 
our confidence; but preſumptuous confidence is often the 


moſt effectual bar to the admiſſion of reaſon and truth. 5 
If the. argument you uſe, in favour of an unerring guide, 


from the various ſectaries in England, has any force, you 


El De reſol, fidei, page 26, 27. lib) Ibid, page 133. 
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fould obſerve that it is equally ſtrong in the mouth of a Jew 
or Pagan, againſt Chriſtianity itſelf; and is, in fact, calcu- 
lated to deſtroy all revealed religion. For, if he aſks the Arian, 
the Socinian, the Proteſtant, the Roman Catholic, the Baptiſts 
or the Puaker, they will each return him a different anſwer. 
Muſt he thence conclude that chriſtianity is but an uncertain 
phantom? The diviſions, Sir, which ſubſiſt amongſt us, are 
no more an argument againſt our rule of faith, than the vari- 
ous hereſies which ſprang up even in the apoſtolic age, were 
an argument againſt the truth of the apoſtolic doctrines. If 
they are ſtill in communion with us, they do not differ in 
eſſentials: and if they hold opinions eſſentially different from 
ours, they as much belong to Rome, as they do to us. Be- 
ſides, if diverſity of opinions on any ſubject is a preſumptive 
proof againſt its certainty, what can be more uncertain than 
your intallibility? What can be more queſtionable than your 
_ traditions, about the interpretation of which your divines have 
always ſo much differed? —The objection you have here. ſtate 
ed may even furniſh a much more plauſible objection againſt 
your doctrines; ſince each of theſe different ſocieties may con- 
clude, with equal reaſon, that the Roman union of belief is 
but a groundlefs boaſt, confined entirely to its own ſubjects, 
whom it keeps apparently connected by the dread of its ana- 
themas, and the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm: Whereas all 
other Churches upon earth, however divided in opinions and 
oppoſite in intereſts, are yet unanimous to agree that the 
doctrine of an unerring guide is neither revealed nor reaſons 
able; and that it is even contrary to that general tradition, to 
which its abettors ſo confidently make their appeal. And, 
in real fact, this is a moſt ſtriking evidence in favour of the 
Proteſtant rule of faith; which a Mahometan or Few mult 
naturally prefer to every other, from the | ſimple: conſideration 
that what forms the very baſis of it, namely, the divine 
original of the ſcriptures, and their purity and freedom "from 
all material errors, is acknowledged even by you® Neither do 
you pretend to build one article of your faith upon any text 
or paſſage in the divine 2 which Proteſtants read 
3 from ee own expoſitors.— And it little Matters 
to the ſolidity of this concluſion, what is the motive that has 
engaged you to receive them. L 1 
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The many and ſerious evils that have been occaſioned in 
the. Chriſtan world, by the numbers of ſecs and parties 
which have ſtarted up, are truly a lamentable conſideration, 
For theſe diviſions have been highly detrimental: to the cauſe 
of religion in general, and have occaſioned. much. perplexity 
and uneaſineſs to ſuch. individuals as have been ſincere in- 
quirers after truth. But it ſhould ſeem, nevertheleſs, that 
all this wrangling and 8 might eaſily be ſettled by a 
obvious method, That we ſhould all agree even in 
ſuch points as by many are judged: to be important, is not 
to be expected: but much even of this importance might be 
overlooked, if we could but come to a fair underſtanding. 
with Nr __ The T1 e which I rr ro- 
pole, is this: That we ſhould be ſatisfied, to agree in ſuch things. 
4 are, and euer have been. eſteemed: ſufficient, by every Chriſtian, 
Church, to entitle an infidel returning to. its boſom, to. a full "a 
ticipation in all the rights and priuileges of the Chriſtian Coue- 
nant. For whatever has na where, on at no time, been confi» 
dliered as a part of the profeſſion. of an adult perſon at his 
admiſſion to baptiſm, cannot, in the judgment of the Univerſal 
_ Church, be looked upon as neceſſary: to qualify a man to be 
aà true member of ſociety or, in other terms, be 3 
fundamental part of the Chriſtian covenant, and entitle him 
to ſaluation upon the Goſpel terms. Now, the profeſſion 
that any Church has required on ſuch. an. occaſion, Was, that 
the ſuppliant ſhould renounce all fin and wickedneſs, ſhould 
promiſe obedience to. all God's commandments, and. ſhould; 
confeſs his honeſt and ſincere belief of thoſe articles which 
aus expreſſed in the Apoſtles creed. And what more can be 
required to a right of continuing in its. communion, than 2 
faithful compliance with thoſe very terms upon which it pro- 
fellts. to admit its members to it? From all which 1 conclude, 
that as even the Roman Church, to this very day, (a) 5" aver 
none of thoſe things to be believed or practiced, which, Pro 
tants object to; none of theſe things. can, therefore be ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a perſon an orthodox member of 
ſociety, If God does not require them, why, ſhould ſhe 


Whence does ſhe derive an authority to make the pale f 

©hoilt's Church more narrow than the Apoſtles left it? 
(a) This is clearly evident from its ritual, and the form of bap⸗ 

„Bim which is there preſcribed, CEE e 
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To this the only anſwer is, that all theſe things are ſuf= 
+ Heiently implied in the one article of © belief in the Catholic 
Church. But I ſhall ſhew hereafter from the moſt authentic - 
documents, that to believe in the Church is no part of a 
Chriſtian's creed; and that this article has a very different 
meaning from that which you would willingly affix to it. 
If this one article be alone ſufficient, why is not this alone 
propoſed ; or why is not the profeſſion of Pope Pius ten- 
dered at baptiſm? This certainly is more comprehenſive and 
explicit than any other creed which had appeared before it. 
But to oblige your Negphytes to aſſert that the Church of 
Rome is the mother and miſtreſs of all Churches—that all 
things delivered and defined by the ſacred canons and general 
councils, ſhould be profeſſed under pain of anathema ; with- 
out determining which thoſe councils and canons are—and 
that all this, with the various tenets which theſe have in- 
troduced, is included in that faith, out of which no man can 
be ſaved... . would be an innovation which even the Ca- 
thalic world is not yet tutored to put up with. (a; However 
a man may even afterwards explain the articles of his bap= 
tiſmal creed, ſtill this does not interfere with his right to 
Chriſtian communion, ſo long as he honeſtly profeſſes his 
belief of them in the very words in which they were ſtated to 
him at the time of his admiſſion. The Comment which he 
Judges it incumbent on him to make upon theſe words, can 
only be ſettled in his own conſcience. And if he ſecretl 
cheriſhes any thing in his heart which is inconſiſtent wi 
tis profeſſion, and cannot be reconciled with it, he muſt 
anſwer it to heaven. Of his words and actions only has 
man a right to determine. And he muſt ſeek for truth with 
ſincere enquiry, as well as purſue, both in word and action, 
the peace of that eſtabliſhment under which he lives, at his 
_ own eternal hazard. Further than this, every perſon ſhould 
be left in the undiſturbed enjoyment of ſuch ſpeculative ex- 
planations of the words of ſcripture and his creed, as his own 
conſcience may warrant. Such terms alone ſhould in general 
be uſed, as revelation has adopted: or at leaſt it ſhould be 
an avowed principle not to be held to any interpretation of 


08, 22 © Charitable Addreſs,” pages 75 16, and the 
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ſcriptural expreſſions, which appears inconſiſtent with any 
plain ſcriptural doctrines. This is certainly a principle - 
which every perſon who reaſons, does in fact adhere. It 
ſhould therefore fatisfy the fcruples of the moſt timorous 
conſcience, that our Church has declared, that nothing is io be 
required of any man, (a) which cannot be proved from the 
written law : And conſequently, whatever ideas or expla- 
natory comments any particular perſon affixes to ſome of its 
. declarations or expreſſions ; yet if this ſenſe is either incon- 
| ſiſtent with other parts of its articles os creeds, or is plainly 
contradictory to ſcripture, or obviouſly claſhes with the 
evidences of natural reaſon, he may be confſent that this 
is not the ſenſe in which either his aſſent or ſubſcription is 
deſired. Many, therefore, have F known, who from full 
conviction admit ſincerely the general doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity, as propoſed by the Engliſh Church; and yet eſteem 
themſelves as no ways held to receive thoſe arbitrary expoſi- 
tions by which they are ſo often disfigured. So true it is, 
that perhaps no two men on earth ever ſaw the ſame object 
preciſely in the ſame point of view. Can we doubt but 
that the eunuch, and the keeper of the priſon, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, made a ent profeſſion of 
their faith, to conſtitute them true believers; and to entitle 
them to the communion of all Chriſtian focieties ? (b) 

In the moſt intereſting concerns of life, the bulk of 
mankind muſt neceſſarily be guided by the judgment and 
opinions of others; and will always be inclined to follow | 
the direction and ſentiments of thoſe whom they eſteem for 
their wiſdom and goodneſs. Why ſhould they not be in 
ſome degree under the ſame influence with reſet to reli- 
gion? 2 in reality, it ever is fo, as well in your ſociety 
as ours: For there are few who conform to 2 tenets of 
either, from any better or more reflected motive. This is a 
natural prejudice which ever has, and ever will prevail : And 
which, when joined to an upright heart, a moral life, and a 
(a) Article, 6, _ n gr Ag pA 

b) Acts 8 and 16.—How far, and in what reſpeRs a perſon may, 
for the ſake of peace and unanimity, conform to the general pra 
tices of any Chriſtian Eſtabliſhment, under which he may chance to 


hve, may be feen in the third part of Dr. Synge's © Gentleman's 
Religion 3 2 ; | 2; 6 8 | Ks | 
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5 „ „ 
ſober uſe of that reaſon which God has given him, will 
more ſurely guide an humble Chriſtian both to truth and to 
ſalvation, than any implicit reliance on an infallible teacher, 
which is at moſt a very obſcure and uncertain tenet. The 
evidence of this poſition is ſo undeniable, that ſome of your 
beſt writers have ſeen themſelves obliged to admit the general 

rinciple. Yet as the application of it ſeemed to claſh with 

ome other parts of their favourite ſyſtem, they have moſtly 
found it requiſite to qualify it with ſome proviſo, to ſoften 
the conceſſion. Qui rebus divinis aſſenſum præbent, 
ſays Holden, page 23, propter teſtimonium dei reyelantis, 
ſibi applicatum mediantibus rectorum ac paſtorum ſuorum 
inſtitutionibus & diſciplinis, hi quidem , . dum... certiſſimẽ 
ei inhzrent fidei divinz quam hoc modo receperunt et tenent, 
conſtat horum fidem tutiſſimam eſſe, ipſoſque in rebus fidei 
ſecuros, Modo ſint membra illius ſocietatis et eceleſiæ quæ 
veritatem omnem amplectitur et docet: the plain Engliſh 
of which is, that thoſe who are finally proved to have been 
in the right, will 2 ſee that they have not been miſled! 

| Beſides, this perſuaſion is dangerous to the intereſts of 
ſociety, and the happineſs of the human race: For, as you have 
obſerved, (a) when * once you lay hold of a man's conſcience, you 
may lead him where you will.” If, therefore, any crafty or 
deſigning villain in your Church, (and where is there a ſo- 
ciety without a Judas: ) ſhould wiſh, for private ends, to 


inſtill into the minds of thoſe who conſider him as their 


appointed guide and father, any maxims deſtructive of their 
ciples or morals ; to what ſcenes of iniquity might he 
not gradually conduct them ! And inſtances are not wanting 
in hiſtory, wherein undue advantages have actually been 
taken of this perſuaſion, When a perſon has been long 
habituated to ſubmit his own lights and reaſon, and proc 
with a confidential ſecurity in his teacher's guidance, how 
- eaſily may he be perſuaded to adopt the moſt criminal mea- 
| ſures, even before he ſuſpects their evil tendency or conſe- 
quence? Whereas another, who is taught on every point to 
reaſon and examine, is not ſo readily impoſed on. A wolf 
in the clothing of a ſheep is always to be feared ; but is 


(a) State and Behavieur of the Roman Catholics, 165, firſt edition. 
. | K never 
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never {© truly dangerous, as when apparently ſent amidft 


the fold by the ſhepherd's own direction. Wi 
Whatever arguments can be brought to ſhew the uncer- 
tainty of a Proteſtant's faith, as grounded upon Scripture, 
are no leſs applicable to the Roman Catholic tenet of tradi- 
tion. For it equally demands time, talents, and combina- 
tion, to trace the traditions he finds delivered by his paſtor, 
through all the ſteps that can render him ſecure that they are 
nuine and incorrupt : ſince even you muſt grant, that not 
only individual biſhops, prieſts, and doctors, but very nu- 
merous aſſemblies of men, nay, even entire kingdoms and 
provinces, have often miſtated, miſtaken, or diſguiſed 


them. (a) And many of your preſent tenets have been 


floating about in the imaginary ſpaces of the univerſal church, 
till your divines or councils have thought proper to call 
them gradually into a vilible exiſtence ; and then, with a 
certain ſemblance of unanimity, agreed to give them an 
ideal pedigree, to ſupport their high pretenſions. I ſay, in 


the imaginary ſpaces; for where elle can theſe traditions have 


exiſted in ſuch obſcurity, as to have been unknown to many 


of thoſe who have held the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in the 


chriſtian church? Where can they have ſlept for ages in 


undiſturbed repoſe, unheeded by thoſe very „e to 


vhoſe peculiar care they had been conſigned ?—If, the apoſ- 


tles knew them to be revealed, why did they in their wri- 


tings omit to mention them even in the ſlighteſt manner? 
And if you received them by oral revelation, how came you 


to be ſo faithleſs to your truſt, as not to teach them in ev 


age with a degree of viſibility which none could queſtion ? (b 


From all this it is manifeſt, that a prudent determination 
in favour of tradition requires as much diſcuſſion, as it does 
to form a ſyſtem of belief from the Scriptures only. Theſe 
] (a) Roman catholic divines, I believe, are | generally agreed that 
at Epheſus, One Hundred and Thirty-five Biſhops—at Rimini, Four 
Hundred—in the reign of the tyrant Baſfilifeus, Five Hundred—at 
Conſtantinople, Three Hundred and Thirty eight—at Francfort, 
Three Hundred—in the days of Donatus, Four Hundred, ſwerved in 


their declarations or ſubſcriptions, from tradition and truth; or at 
leaſt did what was abundantly ſuſicient to miſlead the ideas of thoſe 


whom they were appointed to edify aud inſtruct. See © Abrege 
erhonol. de hiſt, Ecclef.” Paris, 1768, vol. 1, page 227, 265. 

(b) See ſome excellent reaſoning. on this ſubject in Chillingworth, 
Chaps 4, $16 | Leon | 5 
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It is each perſon's intereſt to inveſtigate. He knows, from 


the univerſal conſent of all chriſtian ſocieties, that they are 
genuine and incorrupt: he ſees that in many points they are 
clear: and in thoſe that are leſs ſo, he interprets them ac- 
cording to the beſt of his power; paying a juſt deference to 
s | the general opinions of mankind, yet placing his chief reli- 
ance on the promiſes and goodneſs of Almighty God, 
Luke xi. 9. In this caſe, he can only be expoſed to one ſingle 
ſource of error, namely, the obſcurity of that word which was 
dictated by the holy ſpirit to be his guide and comfort, the 
light by which he was to walk, the rule of all his conduct; 
and which, the ſame divine inſtructor had promiſed to ex- 
plain. Whereas, in conſulting tradition, before he can diſ- 
cover what it is, and prove it to have reached him genuine, 
he has a thouſand difficulties to encounter, a thouſand ſources 
of error to apprehend, from time, ignorance, prejudice, or 
malice. | he | fs LA 
With reſpect to written traditions, before a proper dif- 
cernment can be made, each chriſtian muſt conſult the ort- 
nal repoſitories of them he muſt be ſecure he has the genuine 

* readings—be acquainted with the learned lan be 
ſkilled 1n hiſtory, both ſacred and profane. He mult be deeply 
verſed in the knowledge of mankind—be poſſeſſed of critical 
ingenuity and ſkill; and have a thorough inſight into the idi- 
© oms of different tongues, as well as intò the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of ancient nations. He muſt be able to diſtinguiſh what 
was only abuſe or prejudice, from what was doctrine and 
belief. He muſt turn over the voluminous pages of the 
fathers and councils, and comprehend: the preciſe meaning of 
_ doctrines and decrees which often are conceived jn terms equi- 
vocal and obſcure. He muſt reconcile oppoſite paſſages, clear 

1 up apparent contradictions, and be ſecure that the various 
1 writings which have either Been loſt, or wantonly deſtroyed, 
did not contain a different tradition from that which was to 

be collected from ſuch as time, and injury, and accident, had 
ſpared. He alſo muſt be aſſured that they have not been 
mangled by the ignorant or officious zeal of ſome inquiſito- 
rial corrector (a). In a word, he muſt both be and do, what 


f (a) How juſtly this is freque tly to be a rehended, may be ſeep 
in the Index Expurgatorius 0 alk 4 


” 


perum Eraſmi,” in the tenth volume 
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Beſides, have we not reaſon to believe that many of the fa. 
thers who preached and wrote ſo much, indulged themſelves 
oſten in the uſe of figurative and hyperbolical language, to ex- 

Cite the attention, and work upon the paſſions of their hearers? 
Or rather, ſince they ſometimes have acknowledged that this 
was frequently the caſe, can we be perſuaded, that by con- 
ſtruing ſuch rhetorical expreſſions in a literal ſenſe, a variety 
of miſconceptions have not enſued ?—Theſe were, no doubt, 
the motives which engaged our famous Chillingworth to inſiſt 
fo much that every thing beyond the Bible, and the plain, 


ſearce a fingle perſon fince the creation, either was, or 


irrefragable, indubitable, conſequences of it, could never 


be held by any, but as a matter of opinion. And as he had 
ſeen with his owneyes, © Popes:againſt Popes, councils againſt 
councils, ſome fathers againſt others, the ſame fathers againſt 
themſelves, and a conſent of fathers in one age againſt a 
conſent of fathers in another age; ſo, after a long and im- 


partial ſearch of the true way to eyerlaſting happineſs, he was 


8 to confeſs that he could find no . reſt for the 
ſole of his foot, but upon this rock only. (a) 


It muſt alſo be remarked, that in many of the points which 


are now controverted between the Reformed and Roman 
Churches, we are not diſputing about queſtions which have 
always been held, taught, and delivered down, whether 
by written documents or living voice, in clear unequivocal 
terms, of. which the exact ar e was known. by all who 
conformed to the practices built upon them; but about dac- 
irines which, even according to yourſelves, (b) have been gra- 


s * 
U 


of his works. You may here behold Eraſmus,” ſays Dr. Jortin 
l delivered into the hands of the e dP ry tes a 
over bruiſed, mangled and deformed, and-appearing like Deiphobus 
in Virgil, or like an antique battered ſtatue, or like the traveller i 
the Goſpel who fell amongſt thieves, or like Job upon the dunghill, 
perſecuted by his wiſe, his friends, and the devil. Theſe inquiſi- 


tors have not only cenſured the Epiſtles of Eraſmus, but thoſe of his 


* 
; 


correſpondents who had ſaid civil things of him.“ Life of Eraſmus, 
Vol. 2, page 283,—Many. of the ancient writers have-doubtleſs UN» 
| dergone a ſimilar fate. See Appeal, p. 130. 5 
(a) Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe way to Salvation, ch. 6, $ 56. 
(b) De purgatorio apud priſcos nulla vel quam rariſſima fiebat 
' mentio «, « aliquandiu incognitum fuit ... Cum itaque tam ſero re- 
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| dualh developed and more openly explained in the courſe of 
ages; and about practices Aich, 4 wil only prove that 
ſomething was believed and done in early times, Which 
ſerved for a foundation to your preſent creed and diſcipline. 
So the exiſtence of a purgatory, in the modern e of 
that tenet—the divine JH of auricular confeſſion the 
corporal preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, &c. may 
ſeem to have the current of tradition in their favour. But 
this apparent tradition, when duly canvaſſed, will be found 
too indeterminate and vague, to eſtabliſh any of theſe doctrines 
with clearneſs and preciſion. "This muſt readily be ac- 
knowledged by every one who will feriouſly and fairly con- 
ſider the confufion and indiſtinctneſs that reigns in the 
language and ideas of the far greater part of ' mankind. 
The teſtimony of tradition can only bear witneſs to matter of 
fact, and not to opinions; which may, indeed, be ſometimes 
preſumed from facts, but not with ſufficient evidence to 
rve as a foundation for certain faith. And therefore, little 
ſtreſs can ever be laid upon the equivocal practices and inſti- 
tutions of any ſociety, in order to aſcertain the preciſe doc- 
trines and belief which have been maintained by it. Hence, 
although Proteſtants receive the ſacrament in a poſture of 
adoration ;. yet it does not follow from hence, that they adore 
the bread —They call it ſtill he body of Chrift, yet they do 
not believe in tranſubſtantiation ; and only call it ſo, becauſe 
as S. Auguſtin remarks, * Sacraments, from their ſimilitude 
to thoſe things of which they are ſacraments, often 
aſſume the names of the things themſelves”, And in ano- 
ther place, It was not ſaid that the rock fgnified Chriſt, 
but that i, wat Chriſt ; for thus the rg oe uſually ex- 
preſſes itſelf, calling the things that ſignify, like thoſe that are 
ſignified. (a! Even you yourſelves are extremely unwilling 
that Proteſtants ſhould form their notions of your religion 
from the practices which prevail, and have prevailed for 
ages, in all your moſt flouriſhing eſtabliſhments ; or from 
the language which is uſed in molt of your devotional writ, 


ceptum fuerit eccleſiz, quis jam de indulgentiis mirari poteſt, quod 
in principio nullus fuerit earum uſus,” Fiſher againſt Luther. Could 
this tenet have been inculcated from age to age, and yet be never 
mentioned by any of the primitive fathers, either Greek or Latin? 
la) Appeal, 372. 19 | PE 
ms ings 


11 
ings: (a) - But whatever conceſſions we may make in favor 
of mere language, it 1s certain, that under the ſhelter of that 
__ obſcurity with which the quibbles of the Schools had in- 
volved all human literature, even many novel doctrines ' 
were introduced. And if the opinions of Berengarius met 
with an oppoſition which proved their recent origin in the 
eleventh century; (b) the form of abjuration which was 
preſcribed to him by Pope Nicholas and 113 Biſhops, ſhews 
that even they entertained but very imperfect ideas of the 
tenet which they wiſhed him to adopt. (c It 

That this ſhould frequently. be the caſe in your Church, is 
extremely natural. For ſome of your mot illuſtrious theo- 
logians and ſaints have occaſionally ſet forth it's tenets with 
ſo much obſcurity and unfairneſs, that it muſt be nearly im- 
_ Poſlible for their people to aſcertain what their real opinion 
was. Thus Cardinals Capiſucchi and Cajetan, as well as 
SS. Bonaventure and Thomas aſſert, in expreſs terms, that 
the croſs and images of Chriſt are to be worſhipped with 
the ſame adoration of Latria which is due to God himſelf; 
that all images are entitled to the ſame kind of worſhip.as 
the original they repreſent; and that this is the doctrine of 
the councils of Nice and Trent. This ſentiment Capiſſuchi 
- ſupports by the teſtimony of many Doctors, Profeſſors, and 
Cardinals, and in a work which is honoured with numberleſs 

approbations; though, at the ſame time, it is an opinion 
highly diſapproved of by Baſſuet, in a treatiſe no leſs eſteemed, 
and publiſhed with the ſanction even of Capiſucchi himſelf. | 
Now, without entering into any of the niceties of the 
School, whether, for example, The repreſentative image, 
as repreſentative, be repreſentatively one and the ſame thing 
with the thing repreſented ;” I only with to aſk the ſimple 
queſtion, whether, upon any account whatever, or in any 
ſenſe attainable by perſons of plain underſtanding, it be law-_ 
ful to pay divine ho to the Croſs of Chriſt ? And yet 
theſe are the men on whoſe oral depoſition your people are 
: 8 A _ 20 Fran, vol. 3, tit. g, p. 94, 96, 190, and Ib. tit. 18. f 


Life of Abeillard, p. 25. 


c) Appeal, 42. (d) The evaſions and ſubterfuges of the Biſhop 
of Meaux on this ſubjet, may be ſeen in Biſhop Gibſon's Tracts, 


Tol. 3, page 131. See alſo the pages 19, 62, 222, 230, 383, of the 


Tame volume. 


With 
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With what face, then, can Holden alſert that no Protéſ- 
tant can prove the ſcriptures to be the genuine word of 
God, ſo clearly and completely as not to leave room for the 
poſſibility of miſtake ; or, in what ſenſe can you teproach 
the moſt illiterate mechanic with being free to build his 
v 220 faith then his own bible,” when it appears moſt evidently; 
that he has the ſame ſecurity as you have for the ſcriptures 
he receives, and a far more eaſy rule for their right inter- 
Pretation, in every point connected with his happineſs or 

lation. For he may find many helpers to his joy, though 
3 preſume to have dominion ober 2 Faith, 2 Cor. 1, 24. 

This ſurely is not interpreting his bible with no other gui- 
dance than his own capricious whim. For in this, as in 
all other inquiries, a Proteſtant muſt conform to every rule 
which reaſon and prudence dictates, proceeding with the 
utmoſt diffidence and caution ; and what can a Catholic do 
more? Is it not by the private ſpirit that you chuſe your 
Church, and ſubmit to tradition? In your ſyſtem therefore, 
no leſs than in ours, the moſt unlettered mechanic deter- 
| 22 for himſelf ; and if he does not build his faith upon 

bis own bible, yet if he embraces his religion from reaſoning 
and eenviction, he builds it upon his own g julgment. 
dyes we all are, and Judges we muſt bi 


ll | SW in one ſenſe 
r other. But as we all determine in our religious con- 
erns at our own expence and peril, this is, and ought to 
de, the moſt effectual curb upon the preſumption” of our 
inquiries. And therefore mere private ſpirit, or wanton ca. 
Price is equally dangerous to all; whether it be indulged #2 
th road that leads to ſalvation, or only whilſt we are ſeeking 
o diſcover the road which is to conduct us to it. —Thus, Sir, 
t is, that your writers are for ever miſinterpreting our do&- 
. „C000 3 e e 
ines, and then pretend to ſhew the abſurdity of them. 
Our tenets with regard to private ſpirit, the ſupremacy of 
our ſovereign, Salvation through faith Alone, &c. have all 
| been equally miſtated and turned to dexiſion. They firſt 
erect a Phantom of their own, and call it Proteſtancy; and 
this they make it their glory to defeat: Whereas our real 
tenets have not the leaſt connection with this _ of their 
creating, and cannot be the leaſt affected by its fall. Ps 
But Proteſtants may ſtill miſtake the ſenſe of Scripture in 
Places that are obſcure | 1 to allow; though 
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not in ſuch a manner, as to endanger their eternal welfare. 
You, on the contrary, aſſert that even with regard to the 
moſt-intricate points, a Catholic can never err. But cannot 
admits no prom neither does it he open to argument; 
ſince in ſuch a ſtate of mind almoſt any plauſible aſſertion 
will bear the weight of evidence. You further urge that. 
if the Scriptures were meant as a rule of faith, it is abſurd to 
grant that in many places they are ſo indeterminate, that 


none can be certain that they have attained their real mean- 
ing; which conſtitutes the written word a revelation unre- 


vealed, a light involved in darkneſs—and conſequently a 


very uncertain guide. (a) I apprehend, however, that this 
ſeeming difficulty ariſes only from a wrong conception, bot 


of the nature and deſign of the written Scriptures. - For 
with reſpe&t to all mankind, whatever is not ſufficiently 


clear, was not intended as a revelation. To a Catholic this 


can create no difficulty, as it is exactly the caſe with him in 


reſpe& to every paſſage in Scripture which his Church has 
not explained; and many there doubtleſs are, which it will 


never attempt to unravel, How many controverſies are 
there, in which it never has been able to determine what its 


own traditions are! Did it dare venture to define what was the 


uſe or nature of indulgences, even at a time when the whole 
- chriſtian world was over-run with abuſes derived from the 
miſapplication of this very tenet ? This is a conſideration 


Which ought to engage you to admit with us, that it is by 


no means neceſſary that every controverſy which can ariſe, 
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ſhould be decided; but that it is ſufficient, to make good the | 


- promiſes of Chriſt, if the church is guided into all ſuch truths 


only, as the nature of his covenant requires to be made 


known. If all religious debates whatever muſt neceſſarily 
be determined without appeal, is it not a cruel neplett 


in thoſe to whom this ſupreme authority is delegated, nat 
to ſet forth an infallible comment upon the whole writ- 
ien, as well as oral law, and ſettle at once the complete code 


ol their religion, beyond the reach of doubt or cayil? There 


1 (a) Such arguments as are connected with the Ren you bus 
___ © "treated, I take the liberty to introduce whenever they croſs my way, 


as if they really had been objected. My apolo for ſo doing is ob- 


vious. We are not, I hope, contending either for applauſe or vic- 


"tory; but only ſeeking for truth and mutual information, 
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„ 
are ſeveral things in the ſacred writings which require no 
other aſſent, than a general acquieſcence that they are ſuch 
as God has declared; but to which we are not called on to 
attach any clear idea. Let us then believe that there are 
ſome relative diſtinctions in the one only God - that Chriſt 
is his Son that he and the Father are one - that the Father 
is greater than the Son of Man that Chriſt was born of a 
Virgin, the holy Spirit—that he was truly God, and truly 
man, &. becauſe we muſt be ſure that theſe propoſitions 
are, in ſome ſenſe or other, ſtrictly true; fince they either 
are aſſerted in the moſt unambiguous terms, or appear ſo 


clearly to follow from a compariſon between the various paſ- 


ſages wherein Jehova and Feſus are mentioned, that the 
ſcriptures ſeem in every other ſyſtem perfectly unintelligible. 
But let us neither endeavour to develope theſe doctrines, nor 
preſume to account for them, nor build any fancied ſyſtem on 
em, nor draw concluſions from them which poſlibly the 
premiſes may not warrant,” nor require of others to ſee them 
preciſely in the ſame light that we do, and explain them 
exactly according to our own conceptions; nor injudicioully 
transfer the apparent oppoſition of the terms we uſe, to'the 
fubje& itſelf which we conſider. For it ſeems to me, I mult. 
acknowledge, the height of abſurdity to affirm that we clearly 
perceive a contradiction between terms which we conteſledly 
do not apprehend, or about which our various apprehenſions 
muſt unavoidably be widely different. -And hence it is, 


that we daily ſee ſeveral perſons aſſent unfeignedly to the _ , 


ſame general propoſition, although each explains it in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe. Thus you and F believe the article of the 
Catholic Church” inſerted in the Apoſtles Creed, to which, 
nevertheleſs, we moſt aſſuredly attach a very different idea. 
The ubiquity and ſelf.exiſtencè of God, without beginning 
or cauſe - the creation of the world out of nothing the in- 
fluence of the ſoul over our material organs - the phenomena 
of weight, elaſticity, magnetiſm, electricity, motion, ſpace 
— the exiſtence of moral evil under a merciful God who - 
could prevent it—liberty, free will, &c. include not only a 
variety of obſcurities, but ſeeming contradictions. We are 


X convinced moſt firmly that the planetary orbs are pendent 
in the vaſt expanſe, without ſupport or prop that the earth 


* . hs is globular, and that we have antipodes and ſeas beneath us 
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chat in a right angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypothe- 
nuſe is equal to the nt the two other ſides, &c; Still 
what can be more evidently abſurd, or: leſs intelligible, than 


theſe aſſertions. to an unenlightened peaſant? Can eyen the 
moſt wiſe of men form any juſt conception of the memory. 


that vaſt repoſitory of thought, in which ten thouſand dif er- 


ent ideas are laid up without confuſion, and may be called 
forth at pleaſure ? To a man born blind what can appear a 
2 falſehood and abſurdity, than that he can be repre- 


ſented to the life, by means of ſhades and colours, in the 


diameter of a ſixpence, ſo as to be rendered preſent, in a 
certain manner, to his abſent friends? Muſt not alſo the 
relation of diſtant trees, ſteeples, fields, and cities, deline - 
ated on the retina of the eye with perfect diſtinétneſs, in 
their proportionate ſize and diſtance, appear to him the 
groſſeſt impoſition? And yet we cannot deny but that he 
may, from motives of credibility, have a firm belief of theſe 
ſeveral facts; as well as a conviction that it is only the want 
of a proper organ to enable him to judge, which occaſions 
his ignorance and doubts. (a) From this it clearly fol- 


lows that we may, nay, often do, aſſent to that, of which we 
can form no clear apprehenſion ; provided the authority be 


undoubted, and the aſſertion plain. For motives of credi- 
bility may often induce us to agree to a ſimple 0 a | 
at the ſame time that we are unable to apprehend, or frame 
any diſtin& conception of the things contained under the 
terms in which it is aſſerted. And this it properly is, in 
which faith conſiſts; the very eſſence of Which is totally 
deſtroyed by thoſe evident deduQtions of reaſon which ſoms 
modern metaphylicians expect to the belief of any. poſi- 
tion, however clearly contained in the revealed word of Cod: + 
not conſidering that this requires nothing more, in things that 
are above our reaſon, than a general aſſent and acquieſcence. 
That they are true, we cannot doubt—how they are ſo, 7 
we need not inquire. Nor does the preciſe import of 
them form any part of that revelation which was deſigned . 
for us. Perhaps they were {lightly mentioned, to keep us 


(a) See, on this ſubject, ſome pertinent obſervations, in the as | 
ages | 75 


pendix to Dr. entleman inſtructed;“ Where he has al 
clearly pointed ont the difference between ſuch things as are above, 


diffdent 


and ſueh as are contrary to reaſon, 


diffident and humble, 1 a confeienturh of our own ig 
norance, and the ſhortneſs of our views; and yet they were 
not detailed, or dwelt on, in a more explicit manner, be- 
cauſe in a more explicit con xception of them we haye no 
concern. Let us eyer bear in memory that, in the preſent 
world, it is appointed that we ſhould only“ know in part; 
and that even with reſpect to pajurey religion, there are 
ſome obſcurities which human rea op can never ſo entirely. 
ear up, as to completely e 2 ſpeculative mind. But, 
« ſuch is the ſtate of man:“ And who ſhall dare, in the 
: inſolence of (elf f aſfciency, 4 5 = to his creator—awhy ha 
thou made me thus Is re o be the only ſubject in 
which we will admit of Bu ich we cannot compre- 
zend? An eſtabliſhment may 4 ale what 4% teſiit pleaſes as a 
cement of union, and each ſociety has an 3 
ht to ſettle its own terms of TEE. which in 1 
nothing more than ſaying « we explain things thus, 7 
ift you are of the ſame opinion, we think alike ; and w 
therefore go tog ether. ut Civil eſtabliſhment has nothing | 
to do with Chrifian communion. (a) 
The conſiderations which I have offered in this ſeQion, | 
956 away, in my opinion, eyery, dithculty relating to the 
| ſcurity « of the ſcripture ; at the ſame time that they ſhew 


a) Let it not be inferred from hence, that I think there is no con- 
nection in this Kingdom between Church and ſtate, or between 
religious and civil eſtabliſhment; becauſe I am perfectly convinced 
hat the former, when adopted by the civil power, is to be conſider 
as blended with that civil eſtabli uftent, Which the body re reſen- 
tative of the-nation has choſen, Whether any church-eſtabliſhiient 
is neceſſary,” or whether any particular one is equitable, is foreign to 
the preſent purpoſe, But whilſt in fact it does ſubſiſt, and has the 
ſanction of the legiſlature, it becomes à part of the conſtitution dr 
the realm. And in this diſcuſſion we ſhould rather argue upon what 
really is, than attend to any abſtract Aypotheſes, which in the preſet 
ſtate of things have no exiſtence. This is a conſideration not to 
be neglected when we read * Biſhop Hoadly's refutation of Biſho 
Sherlock”, and Dr. Campbell's late © Vindication,” &c. addreſſe 
to the Biſhop of Cloyne. Theſe learned and eſtimable writers have, 
I'think, both, occaſionally loſt ſight of the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
Yet although for various reaſons it appears to me inconteſtible that 
only the members of the church by law eſtabliſhed can be ſincere in 
their attachment to the © entire conſtitution” of this nation, fil 
am 9 that _ with reſpe& to — and confi- 
dence,” all Proteſtant Diſſenters ſtand in à very different poin 
view from thoſe of the church of Rome. M 4 


the abſurdity of appealing to written tradition, as affording a 
ter ſecurity than the Proteſtant rule of faith. —The ſyſtem 

of oral tradition delivered down from father to ſon, without 

variation or change, even from the Apoſtles time, will be 


8 


3 examined in another place, and demonſtrated, I hope, to 
| i de equally chimerical. 33 e 
INDIFFERENCE IN REL1GION. As to the knowledge 
| or belief of ſpeculative points not clearly ſet down in ſerip- 
' ture, but only enforced by the decrees of councils and a 
—_ preſumed tradition, I muſt acknowledge it my opinion that 
i ttle is enough ; Nor do we wiſh to model our belief other- 


wiſe, than as we find it delivered by the Apoſtles. We. 
1 cConſider the Chriſtian ſcheme in a molt comfortable, as well 
—_ ::: as reſpectable light; and the writings of our divines atteſt 
2 that we can both feel, and expreſs our ſentiments of this 
covenant of love and mercy, with as much energy as you. 
We wiſh, moreover, that all mankind were united in one 
t ſociety, with „one heart and one mind.” But where 
* we taught that the truth which is in Jeſus, may be a 
8 « Cypher at the option of human wit? Many of the ſec- 
 - -. taries you mention, differ little from each other in effential _ 
ji 5 ints ; far leſs than you from Bellarmine—or an Engliſh Ca- 
H tholic, from one of Spain, Portugal, or Rome. Belides the 
. mere exiſtence of God, they believe in the reſurrection, tlie 
| iümmortality of the Soul, a future ſtate of Retribution, te 
= divine miſſion of Chriſt, and the inſpiration of the Scrip- 
—_  - tures, in every point wherein the ſacred writers declare that | 
| ; they were commiſſioned from God to ſpeak. Theſe impor- 
| | tant truths were never known to Plats and the ancient world, 
= as they are to us; neither were the rules of morality fo 
1 7 perfectly delineated, or ſo clearly taught. Does the belief 
: of theſe points reduce the benefits of Revelation to ſuch a a 
trifle as you would wiſh to repreſent it?—Are the millions 
| of divine truths, and promiſes, and precepts, which all thefe 
= ſeveral ſocieties ſee clearly expreſſed in Scripture, and chear- 
5 fully acknowledge, but little more than What was known 
3 before to Pagans? Are they not in fact of infinitely greater 0 
Mz importance, than the few queſtions about which they diſ& 
| gree—and this in words alone, moſt-frequently, rather tan 
in the ſubſtance of their belief?” © 
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As to thoſe particular. queſtions you . mention; re . 
Which a few individuals tink themſelves authoriſed to hold. 
opinions which differ from the general ſenſe of mankind, 
I will only ſay, that though I believe them to be erroneous, 
yet Ido not think ſome of them ſo totally ſubverſive of 
the Chriſtian faith as you do: Eſpecially as I am well aſſured 
that ſcarce ny, two perſons, either in your Church or ours, 
_ affix to the ſame words preciſely. the ſame ideas. This is 
a truth of which we need no other vouchers, than the diſ- 
putes between the nominal and real Trinitarians, toward the 
cloſe of the laſt century; (a) the various writings publiſhed 
on the Puinguarticular controverſy ;(b) or the oppolite opi- 
nions relative to predeſtination and grace, which were main= 
tained by Cajetan and Soto, and which each pretended to 
_ ſupport by the authority of the ſame Council, the unerring 

_ declarations of which they had both contributed to form (© 

Since therefore with regard to queſtions which are in them- 
ſelves abſtruſe, there reigns ſo much uncertainty, as well in 
tte ideas, as in the language of the moſt educated men, Tra- 
dition is but of little uſe ; and we muſt reſt ſatisfied with 
| ſuch a knowledge of them only, as Almighty God has thought 
proper to impart, .. Had he required them to be more 
explicitly believed, he would, I am confident, have re- 
| _ vealed them in a more explicit manner. And if they 

had been deſigned to be received upon the authority. 0 
mere oral depoſition, this teſtimony. would have been both 
evident and unambiguous. Whereas, the higher we purſue 
your traditionary practices and tenets in the records of 
the Chriſtian Church, the traces of them gradually appear 
more faint; till having perhaps diſcovered ſome imperfect 
glimmerings of them in the fifth or ſixth century; if we 

venture to carry our reſearches further, they are 
found to elude even the moſt keen inquiry. + 
No o(a) See a Senſible Pamphlet, entitled © a Short View of the Tenets 
of the Tritheiſts, Sabellians, Trinitarians, c.“ ſecond edition, 
| Jobnſon, 1780. And the Candid Reflections“ of Mr, Fawcett, on 
the ſame ſubject, ſecond edition. Shrewſbury, 1778. 
| e ee to Dr. Kippis, by Joſiah Tucker, D. D. Dean of Glo- 


er, 1773. A FARE nl gh | 
(e) Fra, Paolo's Hiſt. Con. Trid. by Courayer, 4to. pages 386, 
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Religion 1 think a matter of too much conſequenice to 
take it upon truſt, And unity in belief I eſteem deſirable and 
* pe e to variation, although it is not ſo effential, as to 
de preſetved at the expence of trith. Thus alſo it may 
ſeem to us, that an exemption from all vice and failings 
would be preferable to a ſtate of peccability ; yet dare I not 
arreſt that wiſdom, which © reacheth with might from ee 
to end, and ſweetly ordereth all — And, 4s a poſſi- 
bility of deviating from the rules of perfect virtue is not 
ſtructwe of all morality, ſo neither is partial variation 
deltrudtive of all faith; and ruinous to the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
We hive as good 4 guide fo faith, as to practical morality; 
ind Almighty God has as little engaged to ſecure our under- 
anding from all error, as our hearts from all poſlibility of 
_ defilement —Yes, Sir, I really am convinced that truth is 
in itſelf deſirable, and that ſchiſm is a ſin of deepeſt dye. It 
therefore nearly concerns both you and us, as we value our 
Salvation, to purſue the former, and to dread the imputa- 
tioh of the latter. It is not a falſe conſcience, nor ſincerity 
In belief that will alone exculpate us, unleſs we take all 
TRE to be enlightened. Ignorance will never be 
plea for pardon ; nor will the firmeſt conviction render 
us ſecure; unleſs we cantiouſly examine the grountl on which 
we ſtahd, and inquire, with impartial ſcrutiny, into the 
tnotives; either of our conformity or our diſſent. But yet 
we know, with a cotiviction that no ſophiſtry can deſtroy, 
t Almighty God will never impute to his creatures any 
Errors ot It bes which they have been induſtrious to avoid, 
br to diſpel, to the utmoſt of tlieir abilities: More eſpe- 
Al, if they have drehe kepe their mind in a proper Gf 
pov to Embrace the truth, by the 7 7 9 of a virtuous 
ie. Nevetthelels; it Udes not follow from hence, that 
Mabometan or 'Pitpan is therefore _ an equal footin þ 
| math thoſe who are admitted to the Chri/tian covenant, For = 
i  Mittiough we are certain that no man will eyer be blamed, l 
i puinilicd, for a defect in his underſtanding, or an ertor 
morally invincible—And notwithſtanding it is equally cer- 
| * t all are bound to adhere to 2 4 religion, willy 
upon à fair inquiry; appears to them th 5 yet; how 
Jas Heaven may 2 them for their good * antl* 
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Hbneſt endeavours, we have no ſufficient grounds to deter- 
mine. (a) Not that we ge to aſſign any limits to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God; but yet it may be affirmed 
without temerity, or any impeachment of his goodneſs, 
that thoſe who are not members of the Chriſtian Church, 
are not in the ordinary way to Salvation, nor have any cer- 
tain promiſe to confide in. Great, therefore, and many are 
the advantages of the Chriſtian revelation: And it is an un- 
ſpeakable happineſs to be ſecure, both of forgiveneſs upon 
dur ſincere return from tin, and of a reward which will 
ſurpaſs even our utmoſt wiſhes, if we do but comply with 
the terms of the covenant to which we have been admitted. 
For, whatever may be the opinion of ſome late writers, it 2 
is at leaſt very uncertain, whether mere repentance entitles 
one who has offended, to full forgiveneſs; and much leſs, 1 
to favour and reward: Since even “ ſinleſs virtue can have 
no title to that ſuperabundance of grace promiſed by Chriſ- 
tianity. (b) This might be ſhewn by a variety of reaſons, 
drawn from the nature of God's Government : And no one 
will believe that a life of perfect innocence, and a life 
of ſin, however ſincerely repented of, can ever, in the mere 
line of nature and equity, be conſidered as upon a perfect 
equality. This is a point on which I have the more inſiſt- 
+ becauſe I have 2 frequently ſeen it aſſerted by your 
writers, that the tolerant opinions of - Proteſtants give coun- 
tenance to that kind of indiſference with reſpect to religion, 
which ſeems to reduce almoſt to nothing the advantages of 
the Chriſtian revelation ; and that they have adopted princi- 
| you which tend to perſuade mankind that truth is but in a 
fmall degree to be preferred to error, provided this be em- 
braced with ſincerity and full conviction, i 
If ſome men have thought proper to adopt peculiar ſenti- 
ments whichsthe generality of mankind 85. judged ill- 
| founded, they are to account to Heaven alone for their 
$ motives. But how many. have done the ſame in an infalli- 
_ ble Church? Whence, but from that Church, originated 
every wt that aroſe before the æra of the reformation ? 
Nevertheleſs, opinions of this nature - ſhould certainly not 


2 Geese page 7. | 
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b) See Dr. Price's fifth Sermon, © on the Character of Chriſt, as 
; Sts RET | 1 . 5 ; 
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de adopted without mature deliberation, and with the en 
diffidence: For as God can undeniably reveal more than 
we can comprehend, we ought ever to miſtruſt our own. 
limited apprehenſion, and never ſeek to accommodate to 
our ideas the poſitive declarations of eternal truth, which 
ought to be admitted or rejected, not as our reaſon makes. 
them clear, but as it makes the revelation credible. There 
are, as I before obſerved, in nature, a thouſand phenomena 
arently impoſſible, and inconſiſtent with ſome of our 
cleareſt notions: and yet we believe them real. So als) 
would it doubtleſs be with reſpect. to various ſeeming oppo- 
fitions which we meet with in the 7 paging if the terms. 
which we have been accuſtomed to apply to matter, were 
equally diſtinct when applied to ſpirit. To withold ous; 
belief on any article, merely becauſe, we cannot perfectly, 
reconcite it to our own conceptions, which are often far; 
from being perfectly diſtinct, or to certain other 5 
holy writ. with which. they may Gy. ang to claſh, is juſt 
as abſurd, as it would be in a man born blind; or deaf, to 
deny the exiſtence of ſounds, or colours, and all the won- 
_ dertul ap es dependent on them. That the Rock was 
Obriſ that the Cup was the New Teflament—that the Sen 
Ears of Corn were Seven. Jears—that the Bread is to us the 
Bady of Chriſt &c, we cannot doubt, becauſe all this is aſſerted- 
But tfrat what-was bread, is phyſically tranſubſtantiated into 
human fleſh, we do not credit, becauſe this is an induction 
from the words of Chriſt which they do not warrant. Yet | 
had he aſſerted even his in expreſs terms, I ſhould. certainly 
have . cy elf bound to believe it, notwithſtanding a 
C > mite arguments reaſon which I now think ſo conclu- 
five againſt it. And 0 require ſuch à ſubmiſſion to a re- 
; vealed truth, is no more an encroachment; on the rights of 
private. ment, a a. is an invaſion, of the ſame rights, 
| when we objec to a deaf perſon's-. determination B aa 
a Concert * mulic, ico rful | O 2 ener k 25 
; upon ubjects w ch lie beyond his knowledge and 
comprhenin. Well do. J * that the above conceſſion 
130 adn lead to abuſe, and i ſhould; be admitted: with caution 2 
1881 Pe the principle upon er it wo IS Ms me _ | 
1 1 .could. pe: my ſelf t t it 3 
1 CORES Hoy at's * STI which, ſome 
18 ſceptic 
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bg Teeptic reaſoners have thought it chargeable, my next 

— * would certainly * all revealed 99 Was 

a mere matter of calculation, a ſyſtem of which both the 

utility and the exiſtence were highly problematical. It is 

hot requiſite, in our 'preſent ſtate, that every cloud of heſi- 

tation ſhould be entirely diſpelled. But yet it ſeems eſſen- 

tial to man's happineſs, that there ſhould at leaſt be one 

point on which his faith and hopes might be immoveably 

eſtabliſhed. Now, if the divine original of the ſcriptures, 

| #n& their preſervation in a ſtate of purity and 1 
neſs as to all material articles, is not this rock on which our 

confidence may reſt ſecure, we may be for ever 7ofed te and 
fro with every wind of dottrine, by the ſlight of men, and cun- 
wing craftineſs :(a) and all our belief and hopes, reſpecting 
religion, anda future life, as well as the duties of the preſent, 
will become unqueſtionable, probable, or uncertain, in an 
endlefs ebb and flow, according to the credulity or ſcepti- 
{[ifm of the times. | 5 | 
That ſome may more than think” that they find in ſcrip- 
ture that Chriſt was but a mere man like themſelves, I do 
not deny. But what is this to the firmneſs of my conclu- 

fon ?——Ts it uncertain that the Meſſiah is already come, 

Hecaufe the Jews diſown it? Is the exiſtence of the Deity a 

matter of ſpeculation only, becauſe Spinoſa, Vanini, and a 

Ff#itions Hammond have diſbelieved it? I know, indeed, 

that even in your ſociety, it begins to be a favourite maxim, 

as a preſumed auxiliary to your modern ſyſtem, that the x 
"divinity of the Son of God is not to be proved from ſcrip- 
ture. But in this you inconſiſtently depart from that very 
tradition which you wiſh ſo anxiouſly to ſupport ; as may be 
ſeen in the writings of the fathers of the three firſt centu- 
ies, (b) as well as the authorities produced in the fourth and 
fifth, in the various works which were then compiled againſt 
the Arians. May this perſuaſion, however, gain daily ground 

amongſt you. For when once your people ſee how tot | 
you diſcard the ſcriptures, unleſs as an ufeful appendage to 
Jour unwritten code of faith, it is to be hoped that the an- 
cient prejudices in their favour will again return, and that 
3 1 illans of the 

lb) See Burgh's “ In into. the | | | 
bree firſt Centuries” age. York, 1778. e e 
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they will again believe in this reſpect * as all their fathers 
did before them, in the purer ages of the chriſtian church. 
Wich theſe Fathers, Proteſtants admit the divinity of Chriſt, 
becauſe they think it revealed in ſcripture : and in thus ex- 
plaining the text of the written word, they are convinced 
that they are ſupported by the concurrent ſenſe of ages, and 
the teſtimony even of the Roman church—all which accumu- 
lated authority they. think greatly to be preferred before the 
hypotheſes of a few individuals, and a multitude of conjec- 
tural or fpecious reaſonings, of which they cannot ſee the 
evidence. _ . | TED 
The concluſion which I draw from the ſeveral conſidera- 
tions which I have here introduced, in anſwer to your two 
ſhort paragraphs on Church Eſtabliſhments, and on Indiſfe- 
rence in Religion, is very different from your's. For, whereas 
ou finally infer that an unerring guide 1s requiſite ; it is only 
the neceſlity of circumſpection, prudence, prayer, humility, 
and a virtuous life, that you ſeem to me to have demonſtra- 
ted. There is no doubt but the belief of ſuch a guide may 
ſettle a man's opinion, if his ſubmiſſion is entirely blind and 
univerſal ; or, to ſpeak more accurately, it may prevent his 


__ holding any ſentiment which is contrary to its deciſions. 


Yet I think it a perſuaſion not to be deduced from ſcripture, 
irreconcileable with the plan of Chriſt's inſtructions, and re- 
pugnant to the depoſitions of the moſt unexceptionable wit- 
neſſes in every age. And what is the wwrizten depoſition of 
the fathers, but the oral doctrines of the times reduced to a 
more ſolid form? | „ 
L1iBERALITY OF CATHOLICS. — That there is ſtill much 
intolerance on earth, is a lamentable truth. Had I queſ- 
tioned it before, the preſent controverſy would have con- 
yinced me of my error; and that there {il are many zealots 
on earth, who are perfectly qualified to be. high prieſts of 
Moloch in the vale of Hinnon Some of thoſe who have 
Repped forward in it, ſeem totally to have forgotten that 
religion was their ſubject, and that the perſon againſt whom 
they have borne falſe witneſs, was, both by his character and 
calling, entitled to ſome reſpect.— But it was his comfort to 
reflect, that when men begin to fling dirt about, it ever is be. 
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cauſe they have no better weapon. Let them, therefore, 
if they pleaſe, continue to rail on in a ſtile congenital to 
their education and their feelings. I ſhall ever eſteem religi- 
on a concern of too great importance to become the vehicle 
of perſonal ſatire, or to be made the ſubject of a controver- 
ſial lampoon. 44 59 ö e 
That your education is “ ſomewhat calculated to narrow the 
mind,” and that your principles © naturally generate rather an un- 
favourable idea of all other religious ſocieties, you are willing 
to admit. How moderate have my concluſions been from 
ſuch a conceſſion! From men * of little views, indolent or timid,” 
as the leaders of your ſociety are (a), and from a body of ar. þ | 
« broken by penury and the frawns of imperiaus patrons,” who 
minds, © narrowed by bad education,” are filled with early pre- 
judices, and whoſe heads are only © fored with theological lum- 
ber,” what liberality of ſentiment, what candour, what moder- 
ation, what tolerance can be expected? They leave us “ in 
the hands of an all-merciful prouidencel But yet they are 
perpetually ſuggeſting their fears for our ſalvation; inculca- 
ting inceſſantly that we are eſtranged from under that happy 
rotection, deprived of the uſual means of grace and plea to 
Moves and that our invincible zgnorance is our ſole ſecurity. . 
Such friendly ſentiments entitle them to our higheſt grati- 
tude. As diflidents from the Church of Rome, you do 
not allow us to be walking in the paths of ſecurity ; it is 
therefore but with an ill grace that you blame me for a ſimi- 
lar affertion. For though we hope, and grant, that many 
of your ſociety are in the way to heaven; it is not becauſe 
they are Roman Catholics, but becauſe they are virtuous 
men, acting with integrity according to the meaſure of light 
that has been imparted to them. This would have been the 
more benevolent interpretation, as it wat the more obvious 
ſenſe of the paſſage to which jyou e Wa As for the ar- 
gument of which your writers frequently avail themſelves 
to prove that your's muſt needs be the ſecureſt way, becauſe 
even Proteſtants allow that you may be ſaved in it, although 
you deny the ſame privilege to them, unleſs in ſome extra- 
ordinary caſes ; I will content myſelf with a | quotation from 
_ Chillingworth, which I think — contains a full reply. 


: | 85 State and Behav. p. 129, 1 Edit. and Ibid, p. 162. 
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A Suppoſe,” ſays this acute reaſoner, I were travelling to 
London, and knew two ways thither, the one way ſafe and 


convenient, the other very inconvenient and dangerous, but 
yet a way to London; and that I overtook a paſſenger on 
the way, who himſelf believed, and would fain perſuade 
me, there was no other way but the worſe, and would per- 


ſuade me to accompany him in it, becauſe I 'confefſed his 
way, though very inconvenient, and very dangerous, yet a 


way; ſo that going that way, we might come to our jour- 
ney's end by the conſent of both parties; but he believed 
way to be none at all, and therefore I might juſtly fear 
out of a deſire of leaving the worſt way, I left the true 
and the only way ; now 1 3 not be more ſecure 
n own knowledge, than frighted by this fallacy, 
9 ya not beg me for a fool? Jul ſo night you think 
of us, if we would be frighted out of our own knowledge 
by this bugbear.” (a) need not point out the applica- 
tion. In the ſame manner, the ſecurity of a Protettant is 
built upon ſuch evident principles of reaſon, and ſuch ex- 
preſs declarations of revelation, that the above deluſive ſo- 
Phiſtry of your polemics can as little affect it, as the argu- 
ments of a Zens or a Berkeley, can influence a plain honeſt 
countryman to believe that he cannot move, or that the ma- 
terial world he fees before him is all ideal. | 


What you add about free inqui , is nugatory and cap- 


tious; very unworthy of him who ſo much inſiſts upon 
« @ chain of reaſoning flrongly preſſed upon the mind, (b) 50 
who ** would not walk in a dark evening with a man 1 
charged him wrongfully.” (c) Alas! Sir, were I to make 
this my rule; with how few of your ſociety could I ſafely 
truſt my life, when once the ſun was down ? „„ 
Do Proteſtants ſtill continue their reſearches after they are 


* convinced that Gad has ſpoken ?” Or have I any where 


ven you reaſon to ſuppoſe that this is what I mean by free 

ity ?—A wrongful inſinuation is near a-kin to a wrong- 

ful charge]! That you are not allowed in catholic countries 
to diſcus our doubts with the ſame freedom that we do, is a 


fact which I have proved. Till this is done away, tis uſe- 
leſs to proceed any further in the argument. Your freedom 


(a) Chap. 3 $ 06. (d) Ref. Page 21 (e) Ib. Page a4. 
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of diſcuſſion, rational and inoffenſive as it was, obliged you 
to leave your college, and ſtill cauſes you to be looked on by 
many, with a ſuſpicious eye - Caurayers would have led him 
to a dungeon, in ſpite of his learning, moderation, and inte- 
grity of lite. And whoever forms his opinion from your wri- 
ters, the moſt modern, orthodox, and approved, can never diſ- 
allow but that many checks are in your ſociety-put to free in- 
uiry. The publications of your adverſaries are ſtudiouſly kept 
rom the knowledge and inſpection of your people, with very 
few exceptions. And even in England, if the reaſoning of your 
| ſcholaſtics has any force, the ſame diſcipline ought to be in 
vigour; although, as I obferved on Dr. Carroll's pamphlet, 
this is not always attended to, becauſe, whatever their pro- 
feſſions of faith, or pretences to ſubmiſſion may be, there is, 
in Engliſhmen a ſpirit of reſiſtance that cannot ſubmit; with 
out reluctance, to unjult prohibitions. 3 
Tou aſk what liberty of doubting we poſſeſs that you do not? 
Jam amazed that, in the face of evidence, you ſhould put! 
ſuch a queſtion to me A perſon in your perſuaſion who 
has his ſerious doubts whether God has really ſpoken, or 
eſtabliſhed any unerring tribunal on earth, and conſequently 
at leaſt wavers with reſpect to ſome points of your belief, 
which ſeem totally dependent on the manner in which this 

ueſtion is determined, ceaſes from that moment to be 2 
tis your church's cenſure—and muſt either 
abandon your ſociety, or determine blindly to aſſent to all 
its tenets. He even incurs the major excommunication 
ipſo facto, if he manifeſts his diſbelief or doubt, by any ex- 
terior ſign which may be noticed by a third perſon. And 
this is de droit commun, according to your beſt caſuiſis, fonde 
ſur des canons et des conſtitutions qui ont force de loix dans 
toute I' Egliſe.“ (a) Is this the caſe with Proteſtants? IF 
they really believe the leading doctrines of chriſtianity, they 
may continue to act according. to their conviction, or ſul 
pend their aſſent. to any of the particular articles enjoined, 
till further reſearches, or lights ſhalt have ſettled their belief, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of being forced into a feigned 
compliance. (b) Whereas, in Catholic countries, where every 
point is already infallibly determined, diſcuſſion is entirely 


(a) conferences d' Angers. (b) Appeal, 30h 
| N uſeleln 
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uſeleſs, and the very term is devoid of any real meaning. And 
in conſequence of your difcipline with regard to the paſchal 
duties of confeſſion and communion, there {till ſubſiſts in 
. ._ every catholic country, a tribunal of inquiſition, as real, 
with. 3 not as ſanguinary, as thoſe of Portugal or Spain. 
| In what, Sir, conſiſts the freedom in which your peo- 
ple are indulged, when they are admoniſhed by their paſtors 
« de vivre dans une entiere ſoumiſſion aux deciſions de 
Fegliſe, et de ne s informer point d'autre choſe, que de ſęa- 
voir ce quelle enſeigne, ne pouvant ſe tromper en Vecou- - 
+ tant?” (a) Is this enabling them to ſatisfy every one concer- 
ning the hope that is in them Are not the grounds of her 
authority a far more material part of the inquiry ?—lIs not 
this the point that ſhould be moſt repeatedly inculcated ? 
And yet how tenderly was this ever mentioned, till in theſe 
latter days the general diffuſion of a more rational ſpirit has 
evinced the propriety of a more equitable conduct! Yet ſtill 
is this liberty of doubting or inquiry diſavowed even by ſome _ 
of your modern apologiſts, who contend, that as a dee 
Catholic is already in the old beaten track, he has no need 
to ſeek any further where the right road is; and that ſuch 
alone who have left your church, need be ſolicitous about 
their faith an argument of equal force in China, Turkey, or 
Japan, as it is in Rome? | N 
REAL PRESENCE—If you acknowledge this to be a 
weighty queſtion, and cannot refuſe to own that it is involved 
in great obſcurity, why not, in ſpeaking of it, be ſatisfied 
Sith ſcriptural language alone? And wherefore require as a 
term of communion, that any ſhould ſubſcribe to your ex- 
planation of it? Much have I faid on this ſubject, which 
ou have not anſwered, and which is ſtill new to many: 
* few have read Albertinus, Daillé, and Claude. And that 
your abridgments of controverſy exhibit their arguments in a 
very mutilated ſtate may readily be conjectured from the 
before us, wherein, fair, open, and unbiaſſed as you 
profeſs yourſelf to be, * have given ſo very diſingenuous 
an account of our bęlief. When we break and receive the 
bread according to Chriſt's appointment, we verily receive 


a) See © Inſtructions for the new Converts of Franee,"” by the 0 
Biſhop of Viviers, cited in the Archbiſhop of Tuam's ( Charitable 
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his body in the ſame ſenſe in which our Saviour gaus it ts 
his Apoſtles, and alſo uſe the ſelf-ſame language; ſince, as 
Theadoret juſtly obſerves, Chriſt alſo changed the names, 
when to his Body he gave the name of Symbel, and to the 
Symbol the name of Body. Me hold that by the means of this 
commemorative inſtitution, Chriſt is really, yet inexplicably, 
. preſent to our ſouls Hu, that his preſence though corporal 
and ſubflantial, is nevertheleſs only ſo far corporal, as {till to 
exiſt in the Sacrament after the manner of a Spirit. Perhaps 
to thoſe who have long been habituated to ſuch extraordinary 
language, this may be expreſſive of ſome idea: But you muſt 
at leaſt allow that there is apparently a far greater oppoſition. 
between your terms, than ours; eſpecially as our twenty-eighth 
article-ſo completely removes the leaſt ſuſpicion of any belief 
of a material preſence. In ſhort, our explication is ſufficient to 
make good the words of Chriſt, to the truth of which your 
gratuitous comment is by no means requiſite; —TIndeed, Sir, 

u ſhould be cautious left writing to amuſe,” (a) you in- 
jure the cauſe of truth, by giving too much to the © charms 
language, and the novelty of imagination.” The more your 
1 is calculated to influence the reader, the greater ſhould 
be your apprehenſion of miſleading him. Ornari res ib 
velat, contenta doceri. | 
With regard then to Chriſt's exalted body, we pretend 
not to know its nature, and till leſs to bring it to a level 
with our own frail fleſh, But as we can form no idea at 
all of bodies, unleſs ſuch as we ſee in nature; when we deny 
that Chriſt is in the Sacrament ſub/tantially and corporally, we 
underſtand theſe words of body and ſubſtance in that only ac- 
ceptation in which they can convey 2 idea to our minds. 
How can you require, as a term of Chriſtian communion, 
that we ſhould aſſent to theſe words, when you confeſs that 
we can have no apprehenſion of them, when applied to the 
glorious body of our Saviour? You may as al require us 
to aſſent to a flaſh of lightening, or the report of a cannon, 
as require us to ſubſcribe to words to which we can affix 
no meaning at all. By thus inſiſting on Chrilt's co 
preſence in the very fleſh in which he was born of the Virgin, 
you aſſume a right to determine on a ſubje& on which reve- 
(a) Reflections, page 15+ | . 
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lation has afforded no lights to direct us; you deſtroy the 
evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection in a palpable body, and 
involve in the utmoſt intricacies, one of the moſt ſimple - 
appointments of the Goſpel. Could it be therefore equi- 
table to cut off from your communion a large portion of the 
Chriſtian. Church, only for a nicety, a manner of preſence, - 


which neither has the Scripture revealed, nor do you profeſs 


to underſtand ? For this queſtion feems fo indeterminate, 


even ſince the ſolemn declaration of your laſt general Council, 


that ſome of your ableſt writers ſcruple not to aſſert that it 


was. then defined, that the accidents of bread and wine which 


remain after the conſecration, are not mere ſenſations and 


impreſſions which God preſerves in our organs, as ſome 
modern philoſophers have conjectured; but are real and 
phyſical beings, ſubſiſting in a miraculous manner without 
any ſubject—and that this is eſſential to the very nature 
and idea of the Sacrament. (a) ; 


You will probably obſerve that the train of reaſoning: 


which I have elſewhere introduced to prove the credibility 
of the doctrines which regard the Trinity, ſhould equally 
be applied to that of trunſubſlantiation, which, upon that 
account, ſhould ſeem to be equally - credible. © But various 


reaſons concur to evince that between theſe two tenets no 
fair compariſon «can. properly be made: f, becauſe bread 
and wine are the immediate objects of ſenſe, upon which 


we therefore may be allowed to form a judgment, having 


certain data to direct us; although we cannot preſume to: | 
- pronounce deciſively upon the incomprehenſible qualities of 
the Godhead which have no connection with matter, and to 
_ the-inveſtigationof which neither our ideas, nor our language, 


are in any degree adapted—ſecondly, - becauſe” there is not the 
leaſt foundation in Scripture for the belief of any material 
and corporal preſence, and many p 

moſt euidently excluded—and h:rdly, becauſe the beſt of your 
own.divines acknowledge that it is not clearly delivered in 


the ſacred writings, and you chiefſy have adopted it from 


oral tradition; whereas we think it, fully demonſtrated that 


tradition does not favour it, and that even if it did, yet it 


„ 


be Richard © Analyſe des Conciles,” Paris 2773, Article, 
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would {till be built upon a very ruinous and: inſecure foutt. 
dation. | | Fe 1 | EE 
In ſhort, Sir, the circumſtances in which mu am 
tution was appointed (a)—the language of the firſt Apo- 
logiſts, and early fathers (b) the practices of the primi- 
tive ages e arguments adduced from reaſon abe 


ſilence of the ancient writers in the Arian eee, (c) 


and of the Pagans in their attacks upon Chriſtianity, () as 
well as various other motives which I have detailed in m 


Appeal, are to me moſt evident proofs that your Church 
has greatly varied in the ſubſtance of her doctrine, with e- 


ſpect to this memorial of our Saviour's paſſion. And a man 
muſt be enſlaved indeed by unaccountable prepoſſeſſions, who 
will not allow a conſiderable ſhare of ſtrength to thoſe argu- 
ments which have been ſo forcibly urged by the able miniſ- 
ters of Charenton, in their various replies to Bellarmine, Du 
Perron, Arnauld, and other your moſt noted writers. Would 
it not then be better for the ſake of peace, and the intereſts 
of religion, that without inſiſting upon the terms of real, 
_ coporal, or ſubſtantial preſence, propitiatory ſacrifice, &c. we 
mould all agree to this general declaration, that! Chriſt 
makes us rener. of his body and blood, by means of the 

ſymbols of bread and wine; that in the conſecration, obla- 
tion, and partaking of theſe ſymbols, we offer to God that 
death which we commemorate ; and that we confider this 
Action as jencnally requiſite to apply Chriſt's merits to our 
. fouls, and one of the chief means by which Almighty God, 
in the uſual courſe of his providence, communicates his 
. graces to mankind?” | $ 15 


Upon a ſimilar plan, how eaſily. mi ht a truly Catholic © 
ſyſtem of religion be drawn up amongſt Chriſtians! Their 


canon of Scripture ſhould contain thoſe books only which 

all agree to have never been doubted of by any conſiderable 
1 of the Chriſtian Church Their form of worſhip ſhould 
. be ſuch as all allowed to be lawful, though all might per- 


5 (a) Appeal, page 48, ſee alſo Ugolinus Diſſert. de Rit. in Czna 

Dom. ex antiq. paſchal. | 

1 ena, OI | | 
: Ppealz pages 43, 2 e) Ibid. „ 4 
een Page 255: (f) Chillingworth. 
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1 
haps not think it adviſeable to adopt Their creed to contain 
ſuch articles as all acknowledge to be revealed, expreſſed in 
ſcriptural terms alone — and whatever regarded diſcipline only, 
to be regulated by each national Church as circumſtances 
might direct. Beyond the plain declarations of Scripture, 
every thing ſhould be conſidered as matter of opinion only; 


and no conſequences of opinions ſhould be charged on any, 
which they poſitively difown. In fine, all curious, uncer- 


tain queſtions ſhould be diſcouraged and difregarded, accord- 
ing to the advice of the Apoſtle, becauſe they can only ſerve to 


gender ſtrifes. This, with a ſincere love of truth, and a 
mutual performance of ſuch duties of charity as all Chriſtians 
owe to each other, would unite them all in one commu- 


nion and one ſociety ; and a variation in diſcipline would 
then be no more a matter of diſpute, than a variation in 


| language or in climate.—With hand and heart I ſhall ever 


appy to promote ſo deſirable a coalition 


Kolk or Fairy. Veron's rule of faith you poſſibly 
may have made it |" duty to explain; but I dare repeat 


that moſt of your Brethren do net. At a public table in 


_ Berkſhire, in the company of ſeveral Prieſts, I well re- 


member to have been openly cenſured by one of the titular 


_ Biſhop's Vicars, for appealing to its doctrine concerning in- 
- dulgences. I had cited the very expreſſions of Veron, which 


were received by the company as heterodox, and * offenſive 
to pious ears ;—and have many reaſons to recollect the cir- 


cumſtance, as well as the countenance of the Zealots who | 


- compoſed the meeting. On this ſubje& I had however ac- 


5 


knowledged that this is the only creed to which a Roman 
Catholic need give his aſſent: but I bave moreover added, 
and ſtill inſiſt, that the ſuperſtructure of practice which you 
have built upon it, has but a very flight connection with 
- What Veron allows may be belicue. | 


5 
* 
4 
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As you have. not ſeen my Poſtſcript, give me leave here 


> _ a few. queſtions which I had there propoſed. 
uld 


Would any perſon who ſhould through life refuſe to addreſs 
the Saints, or ever invocate 'the Virgin Mary—who ſhould 


never ſtrive to gain any indulgences either plenary or partial, 
| becauſe he doubted whether they were of any effect before 


God, as to the remiſſion of the debt which is due to him 


* 


kind of veneration to images, or reſpect to relics, unlefy 
ſuch as Proteſtants pay to the pictures or remains of their 
anceſtors and friends - who ſhould deny that the Saints are 
mediators for us—who never ſhould aſſiſt at prayers for the 
dead, or remember the poor ſouls in purgatory in his 
devotions, &c; would ſuch a peaſant for example, following 
his plough” be deemed in the way not only to Salvation, but to 
Sanctity, as Veron allures ; ef Salvus et Fanctuss Tis not 
to me Sir 'that the Catholics are indebted for their double 
ſyſtem of religion, but to yourſelf, and ſuch like modern re- 
formers of your faith, who ſeek to ſoften the rugged fea- 
_ tures of their ancient tenets, and accommodate them, as 
much as poſſible, to the general doctrines of theſe more 
enlightened times. You tell us now that it is “ good and pro. 
 fitable” to defire the interceſſion of Saints; but does not the 
Council of Trent declare in general and moſt explicit terms 
that they are to be invoked, invocandos efſe—AndG is not this 
impoſed as a ſtrict obligation on all your Clergy ? If this deci- 
ſion of your Church may be interpreted as a permiſſton only, 
where is the utility of her declarations, if they {till lie open to 
ſuch convenient and arbitrary comments? e 
| You wiſh me to confine my remarks to England, and the 
manner in which Catholicity is practiſed here. If I could 
perſuade 'myſelf that your plan of reformation would have 
any laſting eſtabliſhment, it were well indeed to ſhut our 
eyes to the follies of times that are paſt, or thoſe of other 
countries. But as this is greatly to be queſtioned ; and even 
in England, many of your own party are determined, ſo long 
as they are Catholics at all, to remain Catholics of the 
old Church, your ſcheme will never be attended with any 
permanent ſucceſs. The Engliſh, as well as other nations, 
are likely to drop back into the old beaten track, and will 
aſſuredly prefer the ideas and diſcipline of the major part 
of times and peoples, to the more'enlarged views of a few 
 Sweetners, who are nearly the ſame amongſt Catholics, as 
were, according to your favourite hiſtorian, (a) the Gavillatores, 
Semipagani, and Philoſophatres amongſt the pagans. From 
hence ariſes the difficulty, when writing againſt your ſyſtem, 
to know which way to point the attack, or with what arms 


) Natal, Alexan, Hi, Eccl, tom, 5, difſert, 6. 
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0 combat. Proteus: like it is for ever varying.” What 
4s demonſtrated againſt an Halian Catholic „ 0 affect 
an Engliſhman. —W hat is objected againſt a Catholic of the 
tenth or fourteenth age, is ſaid not to touch the, diſcipline or 
doctrines of the eighteenth. And yet all theſe ages, and 
principles, and practices, will certainly come round again, and 
the controverſy: may be carried on in omne volubilis 
vum, without drawing a ſingle line nearer to a conclu- 
ſion. Remember what Dr. Wale aſſerted and proved againſt 
the Biſhop of Meaux, with reſpect to the variations of his 
Church (4) and you will perhaps begin to apprehend leſt 
yqur own Reflections ſhould ſtand in need of ſome ſimilar 
.artifice, to render them more palatable to Rome. However, 
it is a real compliment to our religion, that the more learned 
and liberal your writers are, the nearer are their approaches 
towards the tenets of the reformed Church; and the more 
they value themſelves upon being able to repreſent their own 
doctrines as much like ours as the times will bear. Nor 
|  fhould it be forgotten that at the beginning of the reforma- 
tion we only rejected the far greater number of your tenets 
and obſervances, in that very ſenſe in which you are now ſo 
ſolicitous to excuſe them, and againſt which only our chief 
oObjections lie. To inſiſt upon the diſtinction between the 
old and new Tenets of your religion would lead me into a 
diſcuſſion which I mean not to purſue: but enough may be 
ſeen upon this ſubject in Biſhop Gibſon's collection of Tracts, 
to ſatisfy the moſt ſceptical inquirer; to el | 
have ſaid upon this ſubject; and to expoſe the vain ſubter- 
fuges by which Dr. Mate s obſervations are endeavoured. to 
be eluded (b). There are many in your own Church at this 
very time, as I have elſewhere, hinted, who bitterly com- 
plain that good od Popery is ſo run down, by reaſon of the 
delicate ſcruples of this accommodating age; and who la- 
ment that ſo many Irrefragauble, Angelical, Seraphical, Marian, 
Inuincible, Subtile e, who had ſo long been conſidered 
as the main channels through which their ſeveral traditions 
flowed, ſhould now be treated with as much neglect and 


NI a Appeal 195—Moſheim, Cent. x7, ſec. a. $ part 3. 13,—ColleRt. 


| &s, vol. 3, pages 51, 56, 124. 
(b) Ibi pages 87. 94, 114% 117, 119, 379. 
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contumely, as if they had been mere Children, and 
totally unacquainted with the tenets of their Church. 

f What ſignifies a liberty of thought, in caſes where a man is 
called upon to act? (a; Would the conviction of the ab- 
ſurdity of the legends in the Roman and other breviaries, 
Juſtify the omiſſion of them? Muſt not your clergy daily” 
recite ſome or other of theſe wondrous tales as they occur in 

the uſual courſe,” under pain of fin, however his mind may 
ſcorn the credulous narration ? There are in your diſcipline 
many points which I approve ſincerely, and which as counſels 
may be ſalutary and adviſable; but when enjoined as pre- 
cepts, they are tyrannical— An infringement of that liberty 
which the Goſpel introduced, and which no human power 
has a right to abridge in any point in which the conſeience 
only of the individual is concerned. (b) | 
Finds tells us, that though a Pope may err in his decrees 
of excommunication, yet he who difobeys them ſins mor- 
tally, and incurs the cenſure ; and Holden aſſerts that the 
whole Church is bound to acquieſce in and obey his decrees; 
at leaſt till a general council can be convened (page 152). 
And all his arguments tend to prove that he determines as 
ſovereign paſtor of the Church, whoſe edicts every obedient 
child muſt receive, and which no civil power has a right to 
interfere with, or control. Yet we are now told that no one 
need obey them, ' unleſs promulgated- with the conſent” of 
the civil power; that without this condition they are of no 
effect beyond the narrow limits of his own'peculiar diſtrict, 
&c. And beyond this we actually may obſerve,' that in theſe 
_ reforming days, his menaces are laughed at, and his cenſures 
are held in defiance. VVV 
Veron aſſerts that a general council may err in its determi- 
nations upon any matter that chiefly depends on the teftimony 
and information of men: Is this conſiſtent with the unerring 
certainty of your traditionary doctrines ?—He tells us that 
even thoſe things which “ ex profeſſo affirmantur et do- 
centur,” are not articles of Catholic belief, “ niſi 1 
definiantur tanquam credenda: Of what authority then ae 
the mere declarations of theſe honeff men, in which alone 


(a) Appeal, 30 358. | 

l) See what I have ſaid on the Article © Religion of Catholics 
Kational,“ and Appeal 359. | | 

| nevertheleſs, - 
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| 55 | 
_ nevertheleſs, according to you, all the Church's infallibility 
conſiſts ? He teaches that whatever your Church defines, 
muſt certainly be true, although the reaſons by which it 
ſupports its declarations are inconcluſive : Can this be re- 
conciled with the idea of any ſupernatural direction ſrom 
above ?—In one place he aſſerts that the Church ex ſenſu 
omnium tum paſtorum tum fidelium velut practice loquens,” 
can never err; And yet in others he aſſures us that all hu- 
man teſtimony is liable to miſtake, and that all the practices 
even of the Univerſal Church, are not ſufficient authority to 
enforce a ſingle tenet; as an article of Chriſtian belief. —He 
confeſſes that no doctrine which is founded on Scripture (an 
expreſſion which in your creed is totally unmeaning) vari- 
oully expounded by the fathers, can be an article of faith; 
and ſtill how differently the moſt famous texts of the new 
Teſtament, which you alledge in favour of your doctrines, 
have been explained by the Ancients, is known to every per- 
fon who is converſant, in the leaſt degree, with their ſeveral 
writings.—In ſhort, Sir, even Feron's famous rule, that 
4 real hinge upon which all your Religion turns,” though pro- 
ſeſſedly drawn up to reconcile Proteſtants to your opinions, is 
ſtill too complicated to gain admiſſion with perſons of plain 
common underſtanding, however . explained” by the moſt 
ingenious of your Society. x. 4 
With reſpect to our ſecurity and certainty, 1 have ſaid, 
page 83, 86, 103, 294, &c. of my Appeal, whatever I 
think moſt forcible; and ſhewn, that abſolute inerrancy is 
requiſite to neither. I have as little doubt, and as much 
ſeeurity about finding my way from my own houſe to the 
adjoining city, as I have of my.own exiſtence: and am no 
Teſs certain that there was a Prince of M ales in England in 
1787, than I poſſibly can be that either Adam or Feſus Chriſi 
ever lived on earth. Our ſecurity, Sir, is as compleat as 
yours—our faith in God as ſteady and unſhaken—our belief 
in the ſacred Scriptures as firm. With a confidential daſh 
you have given my words a bold denial. But until you ſhall 
produce your reaſons, it will ever be impoſlible to appreci- 
ate the motives on which your confidence is grounded. + | 
To moral agents a moral certainty ſuffices, nor can they | 
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have any other. (a) If this is not ſufficient, ho great ought not 
to be the alarins of a Roman Catholic, with regard to many 
points on which his happineſs, his faith, and even his ſalva- 
tion in great meaſure depend! All theſe reſt upon uncer- 
tainties; and where there is - uncertainty, can there be ſecu- 
rity ? The defect of a proper intention in one ſingle biſhop, 
or in the perſon who baptiſed him the omiſſion of the pro- 
per form, or application of due matter by the prelate who 
ordained him, may have thrown the whole boaſted ſucceſſion 
of your church into the utmoſt confuſion. And that you 
have not an hierarchy without orders, a people without 
chriſtianity, a mere ſhadow of a ſacrifice, and an idolatrous 
worſhip of a ſimple piece of bread, is only probable in a 
greater or leſs degree. It is on probability alone that your 
own baptiſm reſts, the ſecurity of your abſolutions, the 
efficacy of all your Sacraments. Does not the whole hiſtory 
of your religion, the exiſtence of your councils, and every 
fingle fact derived from tradition; does not the very being 
of a Church at Rome, the validity of each paſtor's ordina- 
tion, the orthodoxy of his ſentiments, the exiſtence and 
obligation of all the commandments of your Church, as well 
as rules of diſcipline, depend entirely, with regard at leaſt 
to your people, upon motives of exceeding great probability? 
How many of the elections of your prelates have been made 
upon ſimoniacal contracts; how many are in every reſpect ſo 
perfectly irregular, that it is folly to believe they ever re- 
ceived the powers which they often preſumed to diſpenſe ?(b) 
And whoever conſiders attentively, that amidſt ſo many mil- 
lions of poſſibilities, and even probabilities, (e) if one only has 
occurred in the courſe of ages, the whole fabric of your 
Church muſt fall to the ground, and all your ſecurity prove 


(a) Ex ſenſuum externorum univerſaliteſtimonio exoriri poteſt ea 
certitudo quz ad eum quando que aflurgat gradum, ut nequidem ma- 
thematica demonſtratio certitudinem majorem, nec zqualem forſitan 
valeat efficere.”” Holden,—As great as that two and two make four! 
- (b) Quæ tum facies ſanctæ Romane Eccleliz, quam fediflima, 
cum Rome dominarentur . impotentiſime que ac fſordidiſlime 
meretrices, quarum arbitrio mutarentur ſedes, darentur Epiſcopi ... 
intruderentur in ſedem petri earum amaſii pſeudopontifices, Nunquam 
cleri eligentis, vel conſentientis poſtea, aliqua mentio.” Baroniuss 
An. 2 Thus alſo has it often been with other Biſhoprics ! 

(c) Appeal, 203, 377. ES a af org „ 
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ideal, will readily admit that all your certainty reſts upon a 

very fallible and -infirm ſupport. . Yet if under all theſe. 
- difficulties a Catholic can be ſufficiently ſecure, ſo likewiſe 
may all Proteſtants, with regard to the ſtability of their 
faith; and infallible ſecurity and certitude are requiſite to 
neither. I have ſhewn repeatedly, that a pyſibriity of being 
miſtaken is not incompatible with certainty ; and I here 
ſcruple not to affirm, that your ſyſtem is in great meaſure: 
deſtructive of all the merit that faith can claim, by turning 
that into ſcience, for the belief of which. we chiefly ſhould 
rely on God's veracity and goodneſs. That any perſon 
whoſe faith and hopes depend upon ſuch a variety of con- 
. tingent and uncertain ſuppoſals, ſhould preſume to talk 
about the /afzty of his own ways, and the a of others, 
is one of thoſe inconſiſtencies in man which it were a fruit- 


leſs attempt to endeavour to account for. . 
- - APOSTLES CREED. As for that Creed to which you 
Would take your ſerious inquirer, I muſt obſerve with the 
learned MAeſbeim, that © all who have the leaſt: knowledge 
of antiquity, look upon the opinion of thoſe who hold that 
it is a production of the Apoſtles, as entirely falſe, and 
deſtitute of foundation.“ That it has come down to us 
« unchanged” during ſeventeen centuries, is notorioully un- 
true. Ruffmus tells us that the Deſcent into Hell was 
not in the Roman Creed, nor in any Creed of the eaſtern 
Churches: (a) And it was wanting in almoſt all the Ancient 
Creeds, as Biſhop Pearſon has demonſtrated, for at leaſt four- 
hundred years. N either is it mentioned by Ireneus, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Baſil, Epiphanius, or Auguſtin; nor inſerted in 
the profeſſions of faith drawn up at Nice, Conſtantinaple, 
Epbeſus, or Obalceden. The ſame may be ſaid of the “Com- 
munion of Saints, which was not inſerted in any Creed 
either Greek or Latin, during the four firſt centuries. (b) 
And Dr. Sykes contends that even © the reſurrection of the 
fleſh” was not mentioned in any one Creed, in any part af 
the world, earlier than the fourth century, nor its belief 
required to be proſeſſed in the Chriſtian Church. (c) 
5 BEE in Symb. Apoſt. . 


lb) See Pearſon, Bingham, or King's Hiſtory of the Creed, v — 3 
c) See an Inquiry when the Reſurrection of the Body was firſt 
inſerted into the Public Creed,” by Arthur Amley Sykes. 
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There is no queſtion but that from the beginning of 
the Chriſtian eſtabliſhment, ſome form of beliet was pro- 
ſed to converts, containing the neceſſary articles of the 
Chriſtian faith: But that any particular form of words, in 
which this belief was to be expreſſed, was appointed, or. 
nerally received, is void of probability, and contrary to 
tradition. That any ſuch formula was drawn up by the 
Apoſtles, is an opinion not ſtarted till near four hundred 
noun after Chriſt. And though you have repeated the al- 
ion with as much- confidence as if it had never admitted 
of a doubt, the fact is ſufficiently diſcredited by the manner 
in which it was firſt reported; (a) as well as by the ſtrongeſt 
collateral evidence: for it cannot be believed that ſo impor- 
tant a fact, if true, would have been omitted by S. Luke in 
the Hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles. Moreover, no ſuch 
Creed was ever appealed to by the ancient ſynods or wri-. 
ters: And had ſuch a tradition really then exiſted, ever 
Church would doubtleſs have held the fame, without al- 
teration or addition.—In alt the moſt primitive. Creeds, 
whether Greek or Latin, the firſt article expreſſed not only 
the ex/tence, but even the Unity of God, againit Siman Magus, 
Marcion, Cerdon, &c. as may be ſeen in Ti, Origen, and 
Tertullian. And there was a peculiar beauty, as well as 
energy, in the expreſſion of «© one God” during the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, when this moſt eſſential article of its belief was 
ſo frequently attacked. 3 
Ihe Apoſtles Creed, as it now is called, was ſettled in its 
prefent form by ſucceſſive gradations. Each Church aſſum- 
ed the liberty of propoſing the fundamental articles of faith 
in its own terms, according as circumſtances adviſed. The 
Creed which was propoſed by Philip to the Eunuch, was 
ſhort and comprehenſive : others were longer and more ex- 
* The articles particularly inſiſted on, were the 
vine Miſſion of Chriſt, the remiſſion of ſins by his blood, 
me reſurrection to eternal life, &c. But ſome other points 
which the Apoſtles Creed now contains, were not inſerted 
in the public profeſſions of the Chriſtian faith, for ſeveral 
centuries; and no otherwiſe form a part of Apaſtolic tradi- 
tion, than as they are, like many others which might alſo 


(a) See Bingham's © Origines Eccleſiaſticæ. 
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have been inſerted, conformable to Chriſtian revelation, 
That every Church in thoſe days framed its Creed, as it 


did its liturgy, (a) without being reſtrained to any particular 


form of words, ſo long as it expreſſed the ſubſtance of re- 


vealed faith, is evident from the primitive records .of the 
Church, the fragm ents of the Creed in Irenæus, and thoſe 
which we find in Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian. That 


which is produced by Tertullian as © ſola immobilis et irre- 


formabilis . . . regula omnino una;“ beyond which “ nihil 
ultra ſcire, omnia ſcire eſt,” (b) is different from ours; ſo 


that your obſervations are directly contrary to the faith of 


hiſtory. I will ſhew, moreover, that your Inguirer, however 


ſerious, would never be able to diſcover in this Creed an 


infallible guide, in your acceptation of the term: And 
that if you feek not to deceive others, you are at leaſt de- 
ceived yourſelf, —How few, and ſhort, and plain, are thoſe 
tenets of mere belief to which, when joined to a virtuous 


life, the Scriptures have annexed the promiſe of Salvation! (c) 


Tou grant, that “ by the word Church, Chriſtians under- 
Hand a ſociety making profeſſion 1s believe the dettrine of {ou 
Chriſt, and to gevern iſſelf by his word,” and that it is of this 
ſociety the Apoſtles ſpeak. In this alſo it is that we affirm 


that we believe—the Church built by Chriſt, and compoſed 
of all ſuchas make an oſtenſible profeſſion of bring members 


of the Chriſtian covenant. We allow that this "ſociety will 
© ever be viſible, will never ceaſe to be, will never err from that 


which according to the Apoſtles themſelves conſtitutes its 
being. What more would you require of us? Nevertheleſs, 
that in the courſe of ages ſeveral moſt pernicious doctrines, as 
well as practices, ſhould prevail even amongſt the generality 
of thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian faith, ſeems evidently 


foretold in various paſſages of the New Teſtament ; and 


(a) It may ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, that no Creed was ever 
even barely repeated in the Roman Church in time of divine 2 
till the year 4014, when it was brought iuto uſe, in compliance wi 

the practice of the French and Spaniſh Churches. See Mabillon, 


- Comment in Ordin. Rom. 


(e)] Deut. 20, 12. Iſai. 1, 16. Micah. 1, 6. Math. 10, 32-1 „16. 


Luke 10, 25- John 17, 320, 31. Acts a, 37—8, 3716, 31—17, 2 
1. Romans 10, 9. E 
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0 or. 3, 11—15;' 3, 12. John 4, 15. See alſo the 
Fourth ſeftion of the firſt Book of the ſecond part of Dr. Taylor's + 
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that theſe predictions were fulfilled in the ages which im- 
mediately preceded the reformation, can ſcarce be queſtioned 
by any one who ſhall compare attentively the ſtate of Chriſti- 
anity in thoſe days, with that ſimple expoſition of it which 
was left us by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. (4 | | 3 
By our belief in God” we teſti ly our faith in his. 
. exiſtence, and not particularly our belief in what he Zeaches, 
which neceſſarily follows from our faith in his very being 
By our belief in the © Catholic Church” we declare that we 
believe ſincerely in the divine miſſion of Chriſt ; and that he 
founded a religious ſociety on earth, which will ever ſubſiſt. 
Me profeſs to believe in his name, to obey his laws, and to 
receive his doctrine, which though both ſin and error may 
obſcure, yet nothing ſhall ever deſtroy and obliterate. (b) And 
the belief in the church is no otherwiſe joined to the belief 
in the three divine perſons, than it is to the communion * 
ſaints, the reſurrection and eternal life, the forgiveneſs of 
ſins, &c. with which laſt article it was even Lone oark 
conjoined in S. Cyprian's. time, in the (profeſſion of faith 
which was then required at In 3 (c)—Hence all your 
ingenious remarks on this ſuppoſed connection are perfectly 
without foundation. e hn +, 
It is really ſtriking to obſerve, how little conſonant your 
ideas in this paragraph are to thoſe of antiquity. - You ſay, 
that as you believe in God, as you believe in Jeſus Chriſt, fo 
alſo you profeſs to believe in the holy Catholic Church; 
that © the language is the ſame,” and that this article is to be 
underſtood © as the others are. Now the ancients parti- 
cularly obſeryed that the expreſſion was varied, to- ſhew 
that the meaning was totally different. Non dicit in 
ſanctam eccleſiam, ſays 5 — ; Si enim addidiſſet 
in præpoſitionem, una eademque vis fuiſſet cum ſuperi- 
oribus ; .it is not faid in the holy church, nor in the remiſ- 


(ah) See page 41, as alſo the t Hiſtoire de la Reformation” by 
Beauſobre, Berlin, 1785, Vol. 1. page 15, 33, and Vol. 2. page 143, 


245. | | | 
[b) Appeal 292— That by © the Gates of Hell” which Chriſt has 
promiſed ſhall never prevail againſt his Church, nothing more can | 
poſſibly be meant than utter ruin and deſtruction, has been toe 

often ſhewn to need repetition. - See Calmet, or Dr. Wharton's 

Reply to Dr. Garroll, page; 266 34. , A 

le) Credis in remiffionem peccatorum per ſantam Eccleſiam, 
Cyp. Epiſ, 70, ad Epiſ. Numid. | | . 
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Gon of fins, nor in the reſurrection of the body : for if the 
4 in had been added, it would have had the ſame 


force with what went beſore. He tells us, that theſe 
articles are to be believed in a deren manner from the 
xreceding ones, and that by this prepoſition the Creator 
is diſtinguiſhed from the Creatures, and divine things are 
ſeparated from human.” Nor is the remark at all miſplaced : 

For by the firſt expreſſion, we declare our belief in the Deity, 
our confidence and reliance on him in whom our faith ter- 


minates ; whereas by the ſecond, as he moſt juſtly obſerves, _ 


we only aſſert our belief in the Chriſtian diſpenſation. Non 


ut in Deum, ſed ut Eccleſiam Deo conſecratam. The author 
of a ſermon amongſt St. Auguſtin's works alſo tells us, (a; 


% Eccleſiam credere, non tamen in eccleſiam credere debe- 
mus. So that a particular ſtreſs ſeems to have been laid in 
thoſe days, upon the omiſſion of that particle; which, more- 
over, we do not find inſerted either in the modern Greek, 


French, or Dutch Creeds. It might alſo be added, that the 
word Catholic is not found in any Creed compiled in the three 
firſt centuries, and was only introduced by the Greeks, in 


oppolition to the too narrow interpretation of the ward 
urch, which ſome zealots already began to adopt. 


But why ſhould I have recourſe to the ancients, for a con- 


firmation of what I advance, when even the catechiſm of 


the Council of Trent, out of which you are required to in- 


ſtrut your people, is ſo expreſsly in my favour? In this 


we are informed, that we are to believe in the Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghoſt, in whom we are to place our faith—but 
not in the holy Catholic Church, becauſe, if we believed in 
this as we believe in the bleſſed Trinity, we ſhould introduce 
a confuſion into the Chriſtian worthip. From whence it 


clearly follows, that we muſt believe whatever doctrines we 


fee in thoſe Scriptures which both we and you admit ; but 
that we need not credit thoſe things which the Church pro- 


poſes, till we ſee them revealed in that ſacred code in which 
alone we are bound to place our confidence. For otherwiſe | 
we ſhould believe in the church preciſely as we do in God 

an error againſt which your catechiſm moſt juſtly warns us. 


(e) Tom. 10. Serm. de Tempore, 181. 
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Hence not only does your whole argument fall to the duſt?/ 
But by aſſerting what you have here advanced, you have 
dealt unfaithfully with your people; and muſt therefore 
either recall your raſh non, or elſe be ſatisfied to erect 
your own private opinion in oppoſition to the moſt authentic | 
catechiſm in your church. Your own definition of the word. . . 
Church; in the 4. of this ſection, is the very lame. 
which this catechiſm has given, and moſt fully expreſſes its 
genuine meaning: but yet this very definition determines in 
our favour, more than half the controverſies which have been 
ſo warmly carried on between us. Neither will it ſuffice to 
fay that you believe upon the authority of your creed, that 
there is a holy Catholic Church; and that as the Scriptures 
require you to hear the church, you therefore owe to her 
deciſions the ſame implicit reliance, as if your creed 
moſt expreſsly enjoined it. For this is only © darkening 
counſel by words without knowledge,” unleſs you prove 
that the church cannot miſlead you, by arguments as tro 
andevident as thoſe by which you prove the veracity of God z 
that is, by reaſons drawn from the nature of the thing itſelf. 
The utmoſt belief we can have in God, is to believe what- 
ever we have juſt reafon to think was delivered by him. And 
if we believe whatever the church propoſes, with equal confi» 
dence, we believe in the ſame manner both in God and her; 
although the duty in one caſe is ſelf-evident, and in the 
other requires a long chain of obſcure argumentation to ren- 
der it even probable, ——Perhaps, Sir, this diſquiſition, like 
others in my Appeal, may appear to thoſe who run after the 
4 dalcezze di luſinghier eee, ſomewhat heavy: but it is 
the nature of that which is ſolid to be ſo. And thoſe who 
read for amuſement only, may eaſily have recourſe to ſome- 
thing more light and airy. VVV 
But if we hold that we are not bound to ſubmit our opi- 
nions to the church, and abide by her deciſions, in w e 
ſenſe, may you inquire, do Proteſtants admit at all of church | 
authority? I reply—in. that ſenſe. in which both reaſon and 
_ revelation. equally, combine to. enforce it; in every thing re- 
lating to edrfication, peace, aud good order. (a) By the very 
nature of the ſocial contract, the heads of each ſociety have 
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a right to eſtabliſh certain regulations, from which it is no 
leſs abſurd than criminal in any individual to plead an ex- 
emption, under pretence that they ſeem improper or inex- 
tent. For were ſuch excuſes as theſe admitted, there 
would quickly be an end to every ſpecies of civil, as well as 
_ eccleſiaſtical government, which in ſuch things as theſe has 
no other- aut ny but ſuch” as it receives from the civil 
power. To theſe it therefore is our duty to ſubmit when 
they are impoſed by lawful EPO: not as any eſſential 
arts of our religion, but merely as practices which have 
n judged moſt likely to contribute to the preſervation of 
decency and order. We might with as much reaſon 
object to plead in a court of law where a judge officiates in 
a large wig, and in a gown of a peculiar cut, as to pray in a 
church where a miniſter wears a jurplice or refuſe to appear 
uncovered before a king, as object to the receiving of the 
 facramentin a kneeling poſture, when it is ſo univerſally 
acknowledged that no-kind of adoration is meant thereby. 
In all this there can aſſuredly be nothing that exceeds the 
boundaries of human authority. And there is in reality no 
- Chriſtian ſociety on earth, in which ſome outward rites and 
obſervances are not preſcribed, and in all which a cavilling 
ſpirit might not equally find ſomething to reprehend, to the 
ubverſion of all order, and the utter deſtruction of whatever 
forms the duties and cement of civil ſociety. Even the Diſ- 
ſenters themſelves in this country, who ſo much object to 
ſeveral of the ceremonies which our church has either ap- 
pointed, or retained from ancient times, preſcribe the poſ- 
ture of ſitting in the celebration of the Euchariſt, and the 
joining of the hands in that of matrimony ; with ſeveral 
other obſervances and rites which have no foundation in 
Scripture, and which are as eſſential to their pw; as 
any thing that we obſerve, is to urn. All theſe things 
are modes and circumſtances which may be ſuppreſſed or 
changed by the ſame authority that introduced them; and 
have no more neceſſary connection with religion itſelf, than 
the robes which the king puts on when he goes to parlia- 
ment have with the aſſent he gives to the laws that are enac- 
ted ; or the whole ceremonial of our civil courts, with the de- 
ciſions that are there pronounced. Were thefe injunctions - 
of our church even burdenſome, unpleaſant, and ſuch as te 
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manners of the preſent time ſhould make it defirable to have 
repealed, yet ought not its peace to be broken on ſuch ac- 
counts. And where the ſubſtance of religion is not moſt 


evidently injured by ſuch indifferent practices which the civil 


legiſlature, in conjunction with the eccleſiaſtical authority, 


has preſcribed ; it is the duty of every peaceable ſubject to 


bear even with what he may not approve, rather than break 


through that unity of communion and affection which forms 
the moſt ſolid baſis of all human eſtabliſhments. (a! In this 


ſenſe, Sir, it is that we admit of Church authority as to 
rites and ceremonies. But as far as doctrines are con- 
cerned, the members of an eſtabliſhed Church ſhould ever 
be conſidered as bound to no other burden than what they 
have themſelves impoſed ;. and from which the minority is 
ever at liberty to withdraw, without forfeiting any of thoſs 
privileges which they have a right to enjoy as citizens 
men. Yet, whilſt the preſent conſtitution ſubſiſts, 
are no more entitled to ſhare in © the Loaves and Fiſhes,” 
either by the laws of equity, or of nations, than the 
poor cottager is to an equal ſhare in the poſſeſſions of the 
opulent, which are only confirmed to them by ſuch laws of 
human convention as the oftenſible repreſentatives of each 
_ have thought proper 1 . with a view to 
s neral good. (b) What Bi Burnet has ſaid u 
ae ee ee any rey 
a) See all this ſet in a moſt rational light by Dr. Synge, in his 
& Eternal Salvation, the only end of Religion,” page 16 the Au- 


thority of the Church in matters of Religion,“ page 57—* A true 


Churchman ſet in a juſt aud clear Liglt,” page 11, Kc. Gentle- 
man's Religion” $ 62, 63. | | | 

(b) To this doctrine 1 know it will be objected, that it is a bar to 
all thoſe improvements which in the courſe of time become requi- 
fite in all human inſtitutions, which by their nature muſt be for ever 
varying and imperfect; And that it may likewiſe ſeem to follow that 
the preſent form of our Eccleſiaſtical Government is ſo efſentially 
connected and interwoven with the happineſs, the freedom, and the 
very being of the State, that the one cannot ſubliſt without the 
other. But I muſt confeſs that I do not ſee that either the objeQion or 
the inference have any fair foundation in the principles which I have 
here laid dawn, as could eaſily be ſhewn, were this a proper place for 
ſuch a di ſcuſſion. The ſame legiſlature which has adopted our preſent 


civil eſtabliſhment of reli ion, might undoubtedly again aboliſh, or : 


change its form, without affecting either theProteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
illuſtrious line that now ſways the Empire, or without ſubverting the 


rights and liberties of the ſubject: Yet it iz evident that in — | 
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Church authority in his « Expoſition of the thirty-nine 
Articles” is, I think, ſufficient to ſatisfy every ſober mind: 
And that our belief in the Holy Catholic Church, as well 
as our obedience to the powers that © are ordained of God,” 
are full as real, and ſomewhat more rational than yours, I 


flatter myſelf that I ſhall, in the ſeveral ſections of this letter, 
be able to eſtabliſh in the moſt ſatisfactory manner. 


Your obſervations upon a viſible and ſpeaking authority 


are erroneous and illuſory. Where was there before the law 
any viſible tribunal to which all were obliged, under pain of 
damnation, to ſubmit their ſpeculative opinions ? Was there 
even ſuch a one-appointed under the law, unleſs when on 
icular occaſions he who was their Gs condeſcended to 
likewiſe their Legi/lator, and vouchſafed to manifeſt 

his will in a miraculous manner? In other caſes, the ſu- 
preme authority was then reſtrained to a mere declarative in- 
terpretation of the written code. (a) To this all were required 
to ſubmit—Good policy required it : But the juſtice of the 
determination none were conſtrained to believe. If their 
Church was really infallible, what became of this prerogative 


caſe, the entire conſtitution” of the kingdom would not remain 
the ſame as it now is,—What I chiefly mean to enforce by thefe 
_ obſervations, is that every good citizen ſhould inculcate ſubjection 

in all that is not ſin, to (“ the powers that be ;” and be extremely cau- 
tious not to give occaſion to any preſent certain evils and confuſion, 
from a view of any diſtant good that may poſſibly ariſe, Yet it only 


is the ſentiments of peace and ſobriety which I wiſh! to impreſs, 


and by no means thoſe of ſervile ſubmiſſion, or abject adulation. | 
Ho far it may be proper that Diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion ſhould contribute to the maintenance of the Eſtabliſhed Clergy, 
Jam not ſufficiently clear, to give any decided opinion. But upon 
what principles any ſet of men can refuſe this contribution, when it 
is become a law of the State, I cannot conceive ; and ſhould think 
that a public declaration of their diſſent from the purpoſes to which 


theſe levies are applied, might in this reſpe& quiet the ſcruples of 


the moſt delicate conſciences. As well might any Sect which held 


that all dominion is founded on Grace, or that every kind of war was 


unlawful, refuſe to pay the neceſſary ſubſidies of the State! What is 
_Caſar's, Ceſar has a right to require.—How he even may poſſibly 
 miſapply it, we need not aſk © for conſcience ſake.” See Paley, 
vol. 2, edit. 4, octa vo, pages 319, 339. | 1 
Even Dr. Price himſelf, page 42 of his excellent © Obſervations 
on the Importance of the American Revolution,” appears to me to 
have totally miſtated the queftion concerning the foundation and 


claims of religious eſtabliſhments. 6 ; 
la) Appeal, 227, 359—See Deut. 17, 18. Ezekiel, 44, 24. 
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when it rejected the Meſſiah? If they always had authority 
and tradition to recur to, and by which they were bound | 

to abide, why were they not perpetually directed to their 
Rabbiniſis, and the doctrines that have fince been collect- 
ed in their Talmud, Miſchna, and Gemara——and why, 
on the contrary, was the written law ſo often and fo empha- 
tically ordered to be ſtudied night and day; to be for ever 
in their mouths, for eyer in their hands; and to be taught to 
their children, even from their infant years? Can you affirm 
with truth, that the ſame has ever been the practice and 
ſpirit of your Church, before the æra of the Reformation? 

When Chriſt retired from on Earth, and all the infallible 
teachers of his appointment, they had left in writing all 
that was eſſential both to faith and morals. © Quod tunc 
præconiaverunt apoſtoli, ſays S. Irengus, poſtea * Dei 
voluntatem in ſcripturis nobis tradiderunt.” 15 y argu- 
ments and authorities on this ſubject you have never at- 
tempted to anſwer, by any direct reply. At beſt you have 
only ſought to invalidate them, by endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
a contrary ſyſtem ; as if your only aim was to facilitate an 
honourable retreat. A ſpecious, but ſurely a very unfair and 
we 26 method of confuting ! _ 3 | 

II your belief in the Church (. precedes” your belief in the 
_ Scriptures, as you aſſert, it can only be an human faith, 

depending upon human teſtimony ; and muſt finally be re- 
| ſolved into human certainty. We are brought to the know- 
ledge of God's written word by the motives of credibility ;_ 
and what we find revealed therein we admit with a ſteady 
faith, in proportion as theſe motives have convinced us it 
really is his word. Till the Scriptures were written, Chriſ- 
tians depended upon oral tradition, and a living ſpeaking au- 
thority, which could at once determine what tradition was 
to be admitted, and what rejected, by reſolving with unerring 
certitude every doubt that could occur, But when theſe 
enlightened Funden, theſe faithful interpreters of heaven, 
were taken from us, tradition became a very uncertain rule, 
and the Scriptures were our only ſtandard, * Scriptura ſancta, 


(a) A yariety of the moſt unanſwerable paſſages from the Fathers, 
on the clearneſs and ſufficiency of the Scriptures, may be ſeen col- 
lected in the learned Uſher's ©* Hiſtoria Dogmatica de Scripturis, or 
in the Catalogus Teſtium Veritatis.” See alſo, title 5, in the ſecond 
volume of Biſhop Gibſon's Tracts. —_ 5 | 


EC 
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K. Auguſtin, noſtræ doctrinæ am figit :” And as 
. Be mer: « Tt is a ing BOO bg from faith, 
and token of pride, either to reject any thing that is written, 
or to introduce any thing that is not written: (a) Hence he 
alſo aſſerts, in the ſame work, that © the hearers who are 
inſtructed in the Scriptures, muſt examine the doctrines of 
their teachers. What is agreeable thereunto they muſt re- 
ceive; and reject whatever is contrary to them.” The 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts certainly propoſed to write the Goſ- 
el of Chriſt: And if they were honeſt men, muſt have 
omitted nothing in their narration of his life and doctrines, 
| which they knew it was requiſite that they ſhould themſelves 
| believe. Wo according to you, they have mentioned little 
1 of many important articles, and have been totally ſilent 
upon that which, it ſhould ſeem, is of all the moſt eſſential : 
Fi | mane that oral tradition was fully ſufficient to ſerve every 
q urpoſe, and ſupply every defect; to clear up what they 
Ss obſcurely delivered, and deliver what they had pur- ' 
ſely omitted. Could S. Paul aſſert that he had not 
munned to declare all the Counſel of God,” (b) when the 
Goſpel of S. Luke, written, as the fathers tell us, at his 
bs. © peculiar deſire, and under his inſpection, contained only 
1 part of it? How much you have ſwerved from the doc- 
| trine above cited from &. Auguſlin and F. ol 


, and with 
how little reaſon, will appear, J hope, in the following pages. 
— If there exiſts not ſome one who is as infallible in inter- 
. Preting the decrees, or even declarations of couricils, as the 
Apoſtles were in explaining their own meaning, and the 
doctrines which were then handed about amongſt Chriſtians, 
we {till are as liable to miſtake as ever. Almighty God 
might, doubtleſs, interpret infallibly to you the Peng of 
au paſſage in Scripture or Tradition; but unleſs I had an 
evident proof that you were perfonally infallible, you never 
could interpret it to me, in fuch a manner as to ſettle all 
uncertainties about its meaning. Heaven leads us to 
truth as it does to virtue, by ſuch means as prudence ſuggeſt 
tio aſſiſt us in its attainment ; by propoſal, ſtudy, prayer, and 


/ 


rational inveſtigation. | RT 


el Moral, Summa, (8) Aft, 20, 27. 
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Was granted to the Church, Almighty God would ever 
Bufeed it to lie in ſuch obſcurity, 72 75 be the cauſe dens 
of almoſt every difſention that has prevailed amongſt Chriſ- 
tians ?!—— Would he ever have appointed ſuch means to 
ſettle our rule of faith and unite us all in the ſame belief, as 
muſt, from their very nature, be ſo unfit to anſwer the 
deſired end? (a) Eſpecially as there are ſome points to the now 


ledge of which your infallibility cannot lead us, and which, 


when once known, render this prerogative of no utility. 
The ſummary of the Chriſtian faith which has long ob- 
tained the name of the Apoſtles creed we receive with the 
utmoſt veneration. It contains a full abridgment of all the 
articles of mere belief—of whateyer was requiſite to be 
preached to all mankind. But for the rules of practice and 
_ obedience, as well as for the knowledge of many other ſa- 
lutary truths which equally claim our aſſent upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of a divine revelation ſufficiently propoſed, we mult 


have recourſe to Scripture. Of this written rule, indeed, the 


creed * ſays nothing.” But it implies it: and without the 
written word would long ſince have been unintelligible. It 
is from this only that it derives whatever authority 1t has ; 
and its conformity with the Scriptures is the only title which 
has procured it our acceptance: For with S. Augufim, Ep. 
166, in the Scriptures we learnt Chriſt, and in the Scrip- 
tures we learnt the Church; Although we alſo confeſs 
with him, that we are indebted to univerſal tradition even ſor 
our knowledge of the Goſpel. Can we have no faith in 
human teſtimony, becauſe it poſlibly may err? Can we. 
neither truſt the conſtant depoſition of our ſenſes, the long 
experience of ages, nor the uniform voice of mankind, be- 
cauſe they are not infallible ? It is perpetuity which Chriſt 
has promiſed to his Church, and not inerrancy, (b) And 


though this is held forth as your belief, yet the ver) hiſtory - 


of your own eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ſhews the nulli 
of all thepretended advantages with which you boalt that it is 


\ 


attended. 


WMhen the authority of your Church has ſpoken, you ** net 
ther doubt nor examine: but the greateſt of all difficulties is ta 5 


l.!) Appeal, 292, where this aſſertion is fully illuſtrate. 


„ 
determine when, what, and whether this living Umpire 
2 even when it is a dmitted that it has any right to 
ak at all. As to your inſinuation that the words « I be- 
heve in the Holy Catholic Church“ can convey no idea to 
our mind, becauſe we refuſe to admit your fanciful com- 
ment on this article; you muſt ſurely have forgotten your 
own definition of the word Church. And ſince you are con- 
vinced that either it is to be underſtood in the ſame manner 
as your belief in God, or elſe is devoid of meaning, the 
fooner you expunge it from your creed, the better. As well 
might you conclude from the fame words, and by a ſimilar 
argument, that in your Church there can be no fin, as that 
there can be no error; for ſin is as oppoſite to ſanity, as error 
3s to truth. We allow that we muſt hear the Church. So 
alſo. were the Jews obliged to hear the Magiſtrates, under 
pain of death, 2 1, 18. And children are bound, in 
all that is not ſin, both to hear and to obey their parents: But 
this is no proof of the infallibility of their deciſions. And 
as for the text which is cited from 8. Matthew, to prove us, 
if poſſible, to be heathens and unbelievers,” your own 
commentators allow that it only regards a caſe of private 
conteſt, and is totally inapplicable io the purpoſe for which 
it is {o frequently cited. J 
But all theſe obſervations upon the Apoſtles creed are 
evidently thrown in only to introduce the doctrine of a liv- 
ing, ſpeaking, and never erring ee laſt refuge, and | 
tn, eee ongeſt hold. For I readily acknowledge that 
the ſyſtem of oral tradition invariably delivered from 
father to ſon, even to the preſent day, is the firmeſt ground 
you-can make a ſtand on, to ſupport the tottering fabric of 
your creed. It carries with it in ſome points of view a ſeeming 
Air of plauſibility, which on a ſhght inſpection impoſes on 
the judginent ; and may therefore eaſily put on the appear- 
ance of demonſtration, either to thoſe who are fatisfied with 
words inſtead of reaſons, or even to ſuch others who from 
ſome prejudicated notions are perſuaded they cannot err, and 
therefore think themſelves obliged to defend the creed they 
have adopted. As for the written depgſitum collected from 
the fathers; councils, and the various treatiſes publiſhed from 
time to time upon theſe controverted ſubjects, and which your 
| winters have moſtly conſidered as the palladium of 5 1 


— 
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I think I have ſhewn that it is neither favourable to their 
tenets, nor ſo ſecure as the written Scriptures, when pru- 
dently inveſtigated, and when the nature of this appeal is 
fairly ſtated. Tread, both Mr. I hite, (a) Holden, and your- 
ſelf, ſeem well aware that it is liable to the ſame objections 
which have uſually been urged againſt us by Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, and have therefore been deſirous to ſhift 
your ground, in order to maintain the combat from a more 
ſecure entrenchment. Of the inſufficiency of the written 
teſtimony we can need no other proof, than the volumes 
of annotations which commentators are obliged to add 
to the fathers, councils, decrees and declarations, in or- 
der to fix their ſenſe. An objection this, which af- 
| fets the Scriptures in a. far leſs degree, as I have ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn already by way of Caveat to the retor- 
tion which would naturally have been. made; although no 
compariſon can be fairly inſtituted in this regard between 
mere human traditions, and the written oracles of God, 
which Chriſtians of every age and nation have generally ad- 
mitted with equal veneration. The importance of the ſubje& 
will then excuſe me, if I endeavour to ſhew, ſomewhat 
at large, that the new foundation on which you wiſh to 
prove that your faith is built, is no leſs exceptionable and 
feeble than the former. (OY 15 N 
In the firſt ages of the world, before the invention of 
writing, tradition was a more ſafe and eaſy rule, as well 
from various circumſtances peculiar to that diſpenſation, as 
from the long lives of the patriarchs. Noah had lived fix 
hundred years with Methuſelah, who was born more than 
ſeven hundred before the death of Adam And between 
Noah and Moſes but a few centuries intervened. Their reli- 
gion was allo then extremely ſimple, and therefore their 
code both of belief and practice was eaſily tranſmitted with- 
out any written documents. Yet notwithſtanding this, and 
even thoſe revelations which God vouchſafed occaſionally to 
make in the moſt unequivocal manner, we find that the 
family of the juſt Abraham himſelf could ſcarce be with-held 
from giving an idolatrous worſhip to their Theraphim or 
tutelary deities. 1 | 

In the beginnings likewiſe of the Chriſtian Church, when 

(la) Poole's “ Nullity of the Romiſh Faith.” 2 


— * 


the articles of the Chriſtian faith were ſo ſew and ſimple, 
and the various queſtions which have ſince cauſed ſuch di- 
viſions in the world had not been thought of, tradition was 
= fair appeal. Moſt controverſies might then be readil 
ſettled by a method equally deciſive and ſhort, whilſt recourſe 
might ſo eaſily be had to thoſe who had either been in- 
ſtructed by the Apoſtles themſelves, or their immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors; or even to ſuch Churches as were univerſally ac- 
knowledged never to have varied in their faith or practice, 
and which {till perhaps preſerved the original or authentic 
records of revelation—And this more particularly with regard 
to thoſe points wherein the Apoſtles had ſpoken, and not the 
Lord, 1 Cor. 7, 12; Although we may ſee from the writ- 
3ngs of [reeus, and other moſt early fathers, that many 
things were even then handed about as of Apoſtolical tradi- 
tion, (a) which are now admitted to be both incredible and 
_ abſurd. Even in the days of S. Cyprian, it already was a 
queſtion what was tradition: And though this Prelate in his 
diſpute with Stephen, confidently ſaid Nos veritati con- 
ſuetudinem jungimus, ab initio hoc tenentes quod a Chriſto 
et ab Apoſtolo traditum eſt, (b) yet reaſoning upon Scrip- 
ture e prevailed. Let it alſo here be remembered, 
that by the word Tradition they frequently, in the early 
„meant the written regiſters or confeſſions of particular 
Churches ; which when they were all found to agree, were 
evidently of great authority : Eſpecially at a time when fuch 
Churches were totally independent on each other, and when 
the Biſhops, tenacious. of their own natural inherent pre 
tive, were jealous of every leaſt attempt to infringe or leſſen 
their authority and each conſidered that he had a portion of 
- Chriſt's flock entruſted to him, which it was his peculiar 
duty to inſtruct and manage, and of which he was to render 
an account to God alone. (c) 3 
Hence alſo Tertullian's famous rule of preſcription, which in 
thoſe days was on various accounts ſojudicious arid conclufive, 
is now an argument of little weight. For the various hereſies 
and ſchiſms that have riſen—the alternate triumph of * 


| App. 11 1, 247, Barbeyrac's Morale des Peres, 


b) Epiſ. 75, page 164, Edit. Rigal, 


ER 0 dee the Letters of S. Cyprian. IS OY 
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fal ſehood in the ſame epiſcopal Sees the dreadful ſcenes 
of confuſion which reigned in the fourth and fifth ages—the 
ſcandalous lives and ſimoniacal practices of thoſe who were 
at the head of the Chriſtian Monarchy (a) in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, and whom you conſider as the chief 
1 and interpreters of the Apoſtolic doctrines, &c. (b) 

ave totally altered the nature and authority of all unwrit- 
ten traditions. That they ſhould in theſe circumſtances 
have been tranſmitted incorrupt and pure through a lapſe of 
ſeventeen centuries, is a ſentiment that carries not the leaſt 
feature of probability in it: And it would be truly ludi- 
crous to reply to a ſerious inquirer concerning ſome” of your 
_ doctrines, that you received them by oral tradition from your 
_ anceſtors, ſome of whom heard them from the mouth of the 
Evangeliſts ſeventeen hundred years ago. 

When Prieſts and Biſhops wore rich embroidered belts, and 
headed their troops to battlE—When councils gave men leave 
to take other wives, if their own refuſed to follow them in 
their journies—When Deacons claimed a right to conſecrate 
the Euchariſt—When ſome Prieſts uſed milk or beer inſtead 
of wine, in the celebration of the Sacrament When books 
were ſo extremely ſcarce, that few private perſons could 
afford the purchaſe of a ſingle volume When from the 
Humber to the Thames there was ſcarce a clergyman who 
underſtood the liturgy in his mother tongue, or could tran- 
ſlate the eaſieſt piece of Latin When dignified Eccleſiaſtics 
could not ſubſcribe their names to the Canons of thoſe Councils 
at which they aſſiſted When candidates for orders were 
ſometimes unable to recite the Creed or the Lord's Prayer 
In fine, when ignorance, credulity, and hs > my reigned 
with almoſt unbounded ſway, can we believe that they 


were not accompanied with the utmoſt negligence and care- 


leſſneſs both in the clergy and the people? Can we really be 
perſuaded that the clergy knew what the tenets of the age 


| by See Hooke's Principia. Paris, 1774. 

| Cardinal Barmniaus allows that thoſe who were at the helm ſtrove 
to ſink the bark of Chriſt: and that corruption was riſen to ſuch a 
height, that many believed that Antichriſt was already come, and the 
end of the world approached. See Annal. an. 808, 899, goo, 912, 
974, 992, 1001. ©* Peccatorum fuit caligo, ſays be, ypti pane 
tenebras Superans—hoc tempore Roma pæne nullus, ut fama eſt, 


gui literas didicerit.“ 
* W 
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before them were, or that the people were ſecure in their 


_ reliance upon their immediate paſtors for information ? (a), 


Whatever is delivered down by mere oral communica- 
tion muſt evidently 8 2 and in ſpite of ſyſtem will be ma- 
terially affected by thoſe continual revolutions (b) which 


take place in the various cuſtoms, habits, opinions, preju- 5 
11 


dices, and even language (c) of mankind. In vain will you 
aſſure us that this is impoſſible, whilſt the beſt, ſupported 


facts demonſtrate it to be true. What could be ſhorter or 


eaſier to be remembered than the decalogue? Yet even this 
heaven would not truſt to oral tradition, but ordered it to be 
written that ! it might remain for time to come, for ever 
and ever.” Iſai. 30, 8.—a, very unneceſſary caution, if 
oral delivery had been equally ſecure! Such is the general 


| ſenſe of mankind, who from the very beginning have always 


delivered to writing, or at leaſt expreſſed by ſome ſenſible 
characters or ſymbols, whatever they wiſhed to preſerve or 
to perpetuate : and thus it is that every art and ſcience is 
reſcued from oblivion. For the experience of ages has ſhewn 


that writing is a more certain conveyance than tradition. It was 


upon no other account than this, that the Pagans. ſought ſo ear- 
neſtly to deſtroy the Scriptures, and that the Traditores were 
ſo an deteſted by the ancient chriſtians, although in 


our ſentiment. the crime of delivering the ſacred writings 


into the hands of the infidels could. in many circumſtances, 
have been but a very venial offence. The belief of chriſ- 


tians von think is totally independent on them. W 


then could ariſe the great importance of faying them from 


deſtruction at the hazard of their liyes.?  - 


ee e ed 


22, 40, amongſt the Hiſtorical Illuſtrations at the end of Ro 0 
| n's © Hiſtory of the Reign of Charles the Fi obert 


«* Sketches'o 


the Hiſtory, of Man,” with regard to food, arts, — 
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equivocal ſigns of inward belief. (a) Oral depoſition is of 


a flitting nature, and the impreflions cauſed by ſounds are 
_ ealily eraſed and frequently miſtaken, unleſs reduced to 
ſome ſolid form : for which reaſon, of all the numerous mira- 
cles which our Saviour wrought, not one has reached us 
except ſuch as the inſpired writers have recorded. Of his 
' wondrous works and words there cannot be any doubt but 
much was known with certainty in the ages which immedis 
followed that in which he graciouſly youchſafed to 
«« dwell amongſt us: but none of theſe traditions have 
been preſerved even by the infallible church, becauſe they: 
were not written, 5 . 
That tradition, in one or other acceptation of that 708 
term, is a certain and ſufficient guide, your writers hacer 
frequently ſought to prove from the opinions of the fa. 
thers on this ſubject. But admitting even their teſtimony 5 
on this head to be both uniform and clear, it merely relates 
to matters of little conſequence. * Multa,” ſays St. Jerom, 
« quz per traditionem in eccleſia obſervantur, auctoritatem ſibi 
ſcriptæ legis uſurpaverunt; velut in lavacro ter caput mer- 
gere, die dominico de geniculis non adorare, &c. And it is 
generally for ſuch unimportant practices as theſe that Huſe- 
Rus, Irenteus, Tertullian, Auguſtin, Chryſoftom, and Bafil, ap- 
E to the authority of unwritten traditions, even when they 
dem to equal this authority with that of the Scriptures. 
On this ſubject however your moſt celebrated polemical | 
writers are much divided: and the various ſhifts they are put 
to in order to prove or to explain what they would fain 
have us believe is ſo clear and obvious, leave rather an un- 
favourable impreſſion of the whole ſyſtem. No one ever 
wrote more plauſibly in its defence than Halden, who ende- 
vours through many pages of his Analyſis to eſtabliſh this 
doctrine of a conſtant tradition derived to every paſtor f 
your Church by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from his imme- 4 
diate predeceſſor. But as I think it fairly proved that this is 
neither requiſite to any uſeful purpoſe, nor does in fact exiſt, 
(a) It is a known fact that before the tenth age, no Kind of gien, 
veneration at all, whether ab olvte or relative, was paid to images in 
France; and no ſeſs certain that now there is. Nevertheleſs, exter- 
nal appearances have, in great meaſure, ſtill remained the fame; 
and who ſhall ſay when this change in ſeatiments took place? See 
Richard Anal. des Conciles. 2 8 1 | 


— . 
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Jiunſenius, (a) and the publication of the 
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Jam convinced that he has only laboured out an ingenious 
hypotheſis to account for a mere non- entity. He much in- 


filts that the mean by which we are to arrive at the know- 
ledge of all revealed truth muſt be ſo evident to our external 
ſenſes that no Chriſtian can poſſibly be ignorant of its 


exiſtence ; and, at the ſame time, ſuch as can afford the 


completeſt certainty to the moſt unenlightened of ſociety. 
He contends, moreover, that it was neceſſary Chriſt ſhould 
have provided ſome ſuch means, which therefore he con- 
cludes muſt be tradition, becauſe he knows no other which 
would equally anſwer the benign intentions of providence. 
All this is evident abuſe of logic and a mere petrtio principii. 
For, however efficacious the means may be, their efficacy is 
foreign to the queſtion, unleſs there is an equal evidence 
that theſe are really the very means which Chriſt has thought 
proper to eſtabliſh. If we cannot perceive the concluſiveneſs 


of your arguments in favour either of its neceſſity or exiſ- 
tence, your guide 1s very inadequate tothe purpoſe for which 


you think it given; ſince it requires at leaſt as much trouble 
to-ſeek the guide, as it does to ind thole paſtures to which it 
is ſuppoſed to direct us. Whereas, as it is chiefly neceſſary 


to the ignorant and ſimple, the proofs by which it is eſtab. 


liſhed ſhould be evident and eaſy beyond the reach of con- 
troverſy. Now to examine the notes of the Church, and 
to determine to which of the ſeveral ſocieties on earth they 
belong, is a much more difficult taſk than to examine the 


conformity of any preſent doctrines with the Scriptures; al- 
though it is at leaſt as neceſſary to be infallibly ſure where 
the true Church is, as to know that that Church when 
found will guide us infallibly to truth. 


The Hiſtory of the diſſentions cauſed we writings of 


1 . 


(a) © The principal errors contained in the doctrine of the Janſeniſts 


are, that God ſometimes refuſes, even to the juſt, ſufficient grace to 
* comply with his precepts; that the grace which God affords man 


inc the fall of Adam is ſuch, that if concupiſcence be ſtronger, it 
cannot produce its effect; but if the grace be more powerful or vic- 
torious by a neceſſitating influence, that then it cannot be reſiſted, re- 


Jected, or hindered: and that Chriſt by his death paid, indeed, a 


Fufficient price for the redemption of all men, and offered it to pur- 


_ "chaſe ſome weak infufficient grace for reprobate ſouls, but not to 


Il Unigenttus in 


1 
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the beginning of the preſent century, is more than ſufficient” 
to invalidate all your pretenſions and ſyſtem. And the con- 
tradictory publications of the Cardinal de NVoailles and the 
Biſhop of Hoiſſons, as well as of the other accepting and appeal 
ing Prelates, will ever furniſh a memorable proof of the in- 
| ſufficiency of your unerring guide to ſettle religious conten- 
tions in your own Church ; although you ſpeak ſo vauntingly 
of the harmony of ſentiment which ever prevails in your 
ſociety. This 3 conſtitution is now regarded as a rule 
of faith as to its effects, although it was perhaps never legally. 
accepted as ſuch. Yet how many explications did it not 
require, how many appeals did it not give riſe to, to a future 
council which never will be held? How was not the Catholic 
world thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by excommunica- 
tions, ſeizures, proſecutions, arreſts, decrees, explanations, 
paſtoral letters, &c, while Biſhops, Abbots, Chapters, an 
Colleges, both ſecular and regular, were mutually fulminat- 
ing anathemas againſt each other; at the ſame time that 
they all profeſſed to be governed by tradition—declared their 
ſubmiſſion to the unerring authority of the Church—and 
looked up to Rome as the center of unity, even whilſt openly 
reſiſting its deciſions ! (a) e ä 
It is alſo worth remark that in this memorable contro- 
verſy, Meſſrs. Arnauld, Nicolle and all their learned adherents, 

3 uſe of the ſamg arguments againſt their adverſaries, to 
which they would afterwards allow no merit when urged 


procure them means truly applicable, and ſufficient for their ſalva- 
tion, The main ſpring or hinge of this ſyſtem is, that the grace 
which inclines man's will to ſupernatural virtue ſince the fall of 
Adam, conliſts in a moral pleaſurable motion, or a delectation in- 
Fuſed into the ſoul, inclining her to virtue, as concupiſcence carries 
her to vice; and that the power of delectation, whether of virtue or 
vice, which is ſtrongeſt, draws the will by an inevitable neceſſity, 
as it were by its own weight.“ Albin Butler's Life of S. Vincent of Paul. 
Jo explain, ſupport, modify, reject and impugn ſuch abſurdities as 
theſe, an enlightened and poliſhed nation was convulſed for near a 
century. This fanatical ſyſtem called forth all the airy bumour, all 

the powers of ſatire, ali the profound ernditipn of an elegant people. 
Princes and biſhops, friars and poets, divines and ladies, eagerly en- 
gaged in the mighty conteſt; while to an impartial by-ſtander it was 
à matter of doubt whether the object of contention was not a mere 
phantom at laſt.“ See Dr. Wharton's Reply to Dr. Carroll, page 42. 


la) Lenfant's Preſervatif, tom e 2163 or the Ecclef, Hiſt, 
of the Times. 5 | worn; 7 


T ience—or muſt at leaſt be 14 as a (tri 
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iy perde, In ſupport of their own cauſe they 4 d 
— argument and truth: And the immutability of truth was 
as n\ſufficient reaſon to withſtand the authority of all 
tine Eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors. They rejected the idea of an 
unerring guide, and quibbled both upon the nature and extent 
of'its'perogative ; affecting indeed in 233 to allow its 
exiſtence, Slthouh they never could agree where, when, or 
What it had determined in this important concern. By their 
advice the nuns of Port. royal refuſed to ſign the formulary, be- 


»” euſeas they could only have a | ar certainty that the 


condemned propoſitions were in Zanſentus, they would be- 
tray their own conſcience by ſwearing to a fact of which 
255 could but have a fallible ſecurity : and it was on this oc- 
aſſerted that even women ſhould not ſubmit to the 
teſt authority which was on earth, (a) till they were con- 
vinced 'of 'the equity of the terms which were propoſed to 
on and the — of what they were required to acknow- 
Yet how different their language when writing 

nk me principles of the reformed religion !—Such is the 
inconſiſtency of a party ſpirit. If they really were ſincere 


' In eter cauſe; ; fund could ſuch men be otherwiſe, when 


fighting againſt the far major part of the Catholic world, and 
that very Church out of which there was no N what 
muſt we think of their proceedings when the d fo 
wartnly againſt the Calviniſts? y 4 one or 0 Of chels 
debates they muſt certainly have acted _— their con- 


far prejudice and miſtaken zeal will ſometimes miſlead 
clear-Gghted men. | 
_ "Neither is this the only queſtion which has cauſed divi- 

Bon amongſt the members of your church. The diſputes | 


ing inſtance how | 


between the biſhops 5 mendicant clergy concerning ex- 


tion from 2 | juriſdiction, when for more than 
half a century fix or ſeven different popes were endeavourin 


wondrous unanimity. To which I might alſo add the quar- 


rels between the ſecular and regular prieſts in England to+ | 


| wards ie Cloſe of Queen Fina reign, about the autho- 
ay i P . 
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bg . to cftabliſh 5 amongſt them, and determine the limits of 
their gen authority, are another ſtriking example of your | 
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time after, when the titular Biſhop of Chalceden, though in- 


veſted with the power of ordinary, was obliged to withdraw: 


to France. From all which notorious facts it is evident 
that whatever power Rome may boaſt of with reſpe& to 
heretics, ſhe has never been able to compoſe any differences; 
that aroſe within her own fold. £ 


Nor do theſe difſentions only prove how uſeleſs. that tenet. : 


is from which your imaginary union is. ſuppoſed to proceed 
but they likewiſe ſhew 1 fallibility ce thoſe, 
exterior means of reſolving doubts which you attsibyte to 
your ſociety—and this even in matters of great importance,. 
ſuch as the Pope's prerogative and juriſdiction, and the df 
putes concerning Janſeniſm undoubtedly are, Amidit all 
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rity of an Arch- prigſt; or thoſe which were carried on a ſhoxt- 
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and revere the names of Nicolle, Paſcal, Arnauld, Sacy, Tours 
*, Herman, &c. little leſs than thoſe of any of their 

calendar ſaints. e | 

The ſame has alſo been more or leſs the caſe in every age 


of the chriſtian church. Will any one pretend that in the 
days of Arius oral tradition was ſuch a guide that none 


could apprehend the danger of being miſled, and had only to 


attend to what had been delivered from ear to ear, what they 
learned from their own immediate paſtor, and what he had 
received from thoſe who went before him? Had this been 
the opinion of thoſe days, the orthodox party would never 


have returned or got footing again in the' church ; ſince every 
argument of this nature was. evidently againſt them. The 


people had then received the goſpel from the Arians, and 
why ſhould they not have taken the explanation of it from 
the ſame hands? The Ar:ians were then the oſtenſible Church 
having, as they aſſerted, catholicity, (a) antiquity, ſucceſſion, 
ſanctity, * (as ang on their ſide: And the orthodox were 
held as Schiſmalics, an upſtart handful of innovators who 

were departed from the faith. They cited indeed a prior 
tradition, and inſiſted that againſt truth no preſcription could 
be admitted. But they were anſwered that they came too late, 
that the true Church actually was and ever had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Apoſtolical DoArines, and that it was their - 
duty to ſubmit. - In fine, the ſame prejudices were urged 

againſt them, that now are produced againſt us: And if the 

proved at length to be only prejudices then, ſo will they al 
one day be acknowledged to be again, though urged 
with equal confidence againſt the principles of the refor- 
mation. (b) 3 | 5 * 
This doctrine of a regular uninterrupted tranſmiſſion 


the creed from the very earlieſt days, might in ſome degree 


be admitted with reſpect to the great leading doctrines of 


(a) See Jerom, Hilary, Greg. Naz, Athanaſius,&c. cited by Claude, 
part 3, ch. 4.—Chillingworth, page 353. Il faut bien peu connoi- 

tre Fhiſtoire de VEgliſe, pour s'imaginer qu'il y eut alors des mil. 
Hers D'Eveques qui demeurerent fermes .. . Combien la ſignature 
emporta-t-elle D'Eveques ? Si on excepte un tres petit nombre que 


Dieu conſerva, afin qu'il reſtat quelque ſemence et quelque racine 


ur faire refleurir Iſrael, tous les autres cederent au tems. Hiſt, 
Eecleſ. tom 1, page 263. Paris, 1768, | 8 
(b) See above, page 38. 8 | eee e 
K 5 . 1 Chriſtianity, 


fr 1 


Chriſtianity, although the total oblivion even of the unity 
of God, for the maintenance of which the chief wonders of 
the moſaical diſpenſation were wrought, is little favourable 
to this idea, But it is no ways applicable to thoſe obſcure 
tenets, of which not one in a thouſand who either preſumes 
to teach or pretends to believe them, has formed to himſelf 
any diſtint notion. The flight foundations upon which 


moſt men's way of thinking is eſtabliſhed, need not be men- 


tioned. Cuſtoms beget opinions, and opinions readily riſe 
to doctrines, when once they have had for a certain time 
the countenance of a few leading men; ſo that what in one 
age is deemed. merely poſſible, becomes probable ſhortly after, 


and in another century paſſes without the leaſt heſitation for 


an eſtabliſhed truth. In ſhort, whatever Holden has advanced 
in ſupport of his hypotheſis, reſts ſolely on the ſuppoſition that 
the knowledge of every ſingle article of the — belief 
Has been ever more univerſally ſpread over the Chriſtian 
- world—has been more confirmed by daily and general prac- 


tice— more explicitly credited in every age, at leaſt by the 


learned and goud—more clearly taught to each ſucceedin 
generation, than any other human traditions ever were. An 


though in fact nothing leſs than this ſeems requiſite to eſtab- 


liſh the ſeveral tenets of his creed, yet the aſſumption ap- 
| to be deſtitute of truth in almoſt all its parts. How 
indeed this acute Theologian ſhould ever have been induced 
to hazard ſuch a ſeries of gratuitous aſſertions is not eahly 
diſcovered, ſince he has himſelf allowed that the Church has 
always delivered down and taught both the articles of her belief, 
as well as whatever regards her diſcipline, (omnia ſimul con- 
_ fuſe et indiſtincte. —As if the clear unequivocal knowledge 
af any ſpeculative points can have been regularly handed 
down to each individual, when the body of Paſtors has never 
taught them but in a confuſed and indefinite manner! "Can 
it be believed that ſuch a method would have preſerved every 
article of your preſent faith unaltered from the days of the 
_ Apoſtles, when in every other inſtance we know that it is 
not ſufficient to hand down a ſingle truth from year to year 
with any certainty and preciſion ; even if a perfect knowledge 


of it could once be pollibly attained from the midit of ſuch | 


. obſcurity? Is it not moſt likely owing to this, that it is {tell 


Jo highly uncertain, after 82 hundred years, at you. 
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rm, of your eſtabliſhment, whether the Pope's aſſent to tho 


eclarations of a general council is requiſite to make them 
Catholic traditions? Yet, how much depends on the de- 
ciſion of this important queſtion is known to all! And the 
affirmative opinion, though not the faſhionable tenet of the 
th of times and numbers. There are however ſome things, 
you may tell us, which never can be known but by tradition 
only, and which nevertheleſs Proteſtants have received as well 


as the Church of Rome ; ſuch as the lawful uſe of blood— 


the inſtitution of the Lord's Day—the Canonicity of certain 


Books of Scripture—the validity of 3 and 


that which is conferred by heretics or laymen. Having ani- 
madverted upon moſt of theſe objections in a former work, (a) 
I ſhall confine myſelf in this place, to that which concerns 


the Sacrament of baptiſm; having firſt premiſed this general 


See 


reflection, that if it is impoſſible to determine them from 
Scripture, it is not neceſſary that they ſhould be determined 
at all. Hint, then, with reſpect to Infant-baptiſm, the 


validity as well as propriety of it is entirely deduced from 


Scripture grounds: For ſince Children were included in the 


Abrahamic covenant, which was not annulled, but only con- 


firmed by Chriſt, (b) they are by birth entitled to the 1 
ment of all covenant bleſſings. Even under the Moſaic law. 
every gentile Proſelyte, with all his family, both young and 
old, could no otherwiſe be admitted into the peculiar Church 


of God, but by baptiſm and circumciſion. And as Children 
were received into the covenant by the ſame ceremony for 
fifteen hundred years before it was adopted by our Saviour 


into the Goſpel diſpenſation, it would be the ſummit of 
injuſtice to exclude them from it more eſpecially as we 
have ſufficient intimations of the Apoſtolic fenſe and prac- 


- tice, to juſtify the diſcipline which our Church has thought 
Proper to adopt, (c) That much of this is denied by the 
-  Anabaptiſts, I am not ignorant: But what will not men 
"deny, even without ſuſpecting the illuſion, when it claſhes 


3 
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a) Appeal, pages 8o, 119, 122. (b) Galat. 3, 17. 
: Acts, 2, 38——16, 15, 1 Cor. 1, 16—7, 14” Cdoff, 2, 11, 12. 


this Scripture principles,” by Dr, John Taylor, of Norwich, wherein 
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reſent age, has ſurely Catholicity in its favour, the weight 


© the Covenant of Grace, and Baptiſm the token of it, explained 


E 


With the principles of a favourite ſyſtem ? If their reaſon- 
ings on this ſubject are inconcluſive and weak, ſo alſo is the 
argument deduced from their denial—And if they have any 
folidity in them, in proportion to this ſolidity the queſtion is 
likewiſe acts unneceſſary to be ſettled with any 
infallible degree of certainty. Beſides, as baptiſm is a poſi- 
tive law depending ſolely on the Legiſlator's will, it extends 
no further than the literal import of the words, which only. 
require the outward” application of water, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. Whatever other queſtions 
can be moved about it, are therefore only of doubtful diſ- 

putation.“ | on 
Secondly. The ſame reaſoning equally applies with regard 
to the validity of ME when eee by heretics or 
laymen. It was not ſaid « It an Orthodox man, or a Prieſt 
baptiſes, but be baptiſed every one of you.. for the 
promiſe is unto you and #9 your Children. — Whence then 


can all theſe uſeleſs queries ariſe? Tradition was certainly 


not uniform in its favour, or elſe S. Cyprian and all the 
Biſhops of Galatia and Cappadocia could never have been ſo 
| cones roman of it. Was it delivered from hand to 
hand in ſuch a manner as to make the Africans ſecure that 
their Paſtors could not miſguide them? When you ſhall 
produce in favour, of thoſe points of Pope Piuss Creed to 
which we now object, the ſame authority which we have 
for the above obſervances ; or as Timothy and the Theſjalonmans 
had for the things that were committed to them by 8, Paul, (a) 
you will eaſily perſuade us to embrace them. It is not, 1 
again repeat it, to Apoſtolical traditions we object, by what- 
ever name or in whatever manner they are conveyed ; but 
only to the weakneſs of thoſe proofs which you produce for 


their exiſtence. 


Theſe reflections are, I think, ſufficiently forcible and clear 
in favour of the Proteſtant rule of faith; Whilſt at the 
fame time they fully point out how little dependence can 
be placed on mere oral communication, which often may 
miſlead us in moſt effential points, even when we eſteem 
ourſelves the moſt ſecure. The ſimple expoſal of the ſyſtem 
of the Chriſtian faith as embraced by the reformed Church, 


(a) 1 Tim. , 14. Theſſal. 2, 15: | | 
A ſeems 
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ſeems infinitely more rational and obvious, than that whick 
you have traced out with ſo much confidence of its ſuperior: 
excellence. Natural and convincing as this may appear to 
you, I aſſure you that to me it ſeems perplexed with 
difficulties, hard to conceive, and uſeleſs when admitted; 
unleſs there exiſts in every province ſome infallible individual 
to whom, in caſes of uncertainty, all Chriſtans both illiterate 
and learned may have free acceſs An individual whoſe claims 
are obvious and indiſputable as were thoſe of Chriſt himſelf 
and the firſt planters of that religon which he came from 
Heaven to teach, ſpeaking © as man never ſpake,” and mak- 
ing afull — of that ſovereign power which ſo com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed the divine authority of his commiſſion. 


Indeed the claim of an infallible direction to all truths 


which it ſhall pleaſe any human tribunal: to decide, is of ſo 
very extraordinary a nature, fo truly pernicious in its conſe- 
- quences if ſupported only on fallacious grounds, that it ought 
to be the cleareſt of all demonſtrable truths. As it precludes 
every further inquiry, its proofs ſhould be not only obvious, 
but unexceptionable. And ſince it is the only point on which 
a Roman Catholic need be ſolicitous, it is of the utmoſt 
importance that he ſhould take every kind of information on 
this article, which either friend or foe can furniſh. A maxim 
which yet your church has ever been careful+ to diſcoun- 
tenance ! W it is a moſt undeniable fact, that 
unleſs by repeating a few texts of ſcripture whith are often 
tudicrouſly inapplicable to the queſtion, your people are but 

ill inſtructed in this moſt eſſential ground-work of their whole 
religion. For even upon the ſuppoſition: that it is an un- 
doubted truth, yet the reaſoning by which you labour to 
eſtabliſh it, and which you allow to be different from that by 
which it has generally been ſupported, is far from being, 
obvious to the illiterate; but requires much argument and 
combination to deſery either its force or meaning. And a 
_ of plain ſimple ſenſe may well ſuppoſe that it is not 
o certain as you would fain perſuade him, when ** the: only 
true light” (a) in which the authority of his Church has been 
cConſidered, is not © the Common' one” which has been preſented 
to your people for theſe ſeventeen hundred years. Where 
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beſeech you, is exacneſs requiſite, if not in ſuch points as this, 
on which the truth or fallacy of your whole Creed depends? 
In vain do you-flatter yourſelf that your Religion is founded 
on a rock, if even this rock has no other foundation than an 
unſtable Bank of Sand: For, however firm the rock itfelf; 
yet whilſt it is placed on ſo inſecure a baſis, both houſe and 
rock may poſſibly fall together. | 
Nothing, Sir, can ſurely be more concluſive in our favour 
than the above {tated facts and reaſonings. By believing ex- 
plicitly whatever the Scriptures have clearly . and with 
an implicit faith whatever they declare in a leſs perſpicuous 
manner, we have every degree of certainty which ſeems poſ- 
ſible in a ſtate of merit, obſcurity, and trial. Can you [Fon 
more by admitting a ſuppoſed unerring guide, without any 
other warrant. for the tenet than the bare preſumption of its 
great utility? That this doQrine is indeed delivered molt 
explicitly in the ſacred Writings, Father Creſſy and ſome 
other of your writers have not ſerupled to aſſert. But it is, E 
believe; at preſent moſt generally allowed that the conclu- 
ſiveneſs of ſuch paſſages as are uſually cited to this purpoſe, is 
entirely owing to the acceptance of your Church, which has 
been pleaſed by her unerring declarations to determine that 
ſuch muſt have originally been their genuine meaning. For 
I cannot perſuade myſelf that any are now diſpoſed to argue 
on theſe points of controverſy upon the principles that a cele- 
brated writer of your party once advanced when treating on 
the Euchariſt; who inſiſted that the more any interpretation 
of this tenet was agreeable to human reaſon, and the more 
probable to common ſenſe and underſtanding; the greater 
reaſon there was to conelude that it could net be the e v4 
meaning of the ſcripture words. (a) The neceflity therefore 
of an unerring teacher is generally deduced from a conſidera 
tion of man's ignorance and weakneſs. But Proteſtants, on 
the contrary, not able to diſcover either from ſcripture'or the 
plain principles of reaſoning, that any ſuch has been appointed, 


(a)“ Hunc non eſſe verum ſenſum vel hoc ipſum declaraty quod is 

humanz rationi magis accomodatus eſt.— Que de hoe ſacraments 
dicis, probabiliter dici non negamns ; ſed quo probabilius, eo magis 
eſt a Chriſti ſententia alienum. Nihil enim longius a ſenſu verborum 
Chriſti in hoc ſacramento nos retrahit, quam que ſenſui et inte llectui 


noſtro probabilis affertur interpretatio YVarkotan Chriſti,” Polus. de 
Euchariſtia. 1 N | | | 
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conclude they hope with more reſpect, as well as on more ſolid 
grounds, that e eee, our weak ſurmiſes and con- 
jectures, if it had been requiſite, we ſhould all have been di- 
rected to it without the poſſibility of error. And if we will 
but reflect on the narrow boundaries of our own apprehen- 


ſions, and the unfathomable wiſdom and knowledge of the 


Almighty, I can but think that this is the fairer argument. 
Whatever is required to be known, will always be made 
manifeſt to the humble and ſincere inquirer who © aſketh in 
faith, nothing wavering; and if we receive it not, it is “be- 
cauſe we aſk amiſs. (a This the ſcriptures repeatedly aſſure 
us in terms infinitely more clear and unambiguous than any 
you produce in ſupport of the unlimited authority of the Ca- 
tholic Church in matters of Religion. "Theſe few lines convey 
at once my ideas of the celebrated queſtion which formerly 
was ſo much canvaſſed, concerning fundamental and non-fun- 

damental Articles. That part only of religion is fundamental 
to each man, which he has been enabled to know : And he 
will be anſwerable only for the uſe or the abuſe of the means 


he has had, and not be judged according to the diſcoveries he 


has made. Even the whole Chriſtian Church ſeems to have 


fora while been ignorant that the Goſpel was to be preached 


tothe Gentiles, although it had 15 declared in the moſt ex- 
reſs terms that language could ſupply; (b) remained in 
* error till the ee of 3 (495 new miracle 
was requiſite to make them embrace the truth, 00 Did this 
„make the faith of God without effect? (d) If we argued 
only upon the inſcrutable ways of providence by what ſeemet 
beſt to human reaſon, we might perhaps infer that heaven 
might have adopted even a more ſecure method of making 
known its will, than that which you have deviſed :: for private 
inſpiration to each individual Chriſtian would have effectually 
revented all theſe difficulties. in which we now ſeem ſo be- 
wildered. And the prevention of all controverſies is better 
far, according to our conceptions, than the deciſion of them; 
eſpecially where the Commiſſion of the Decider was likely 
to remain the ſubje& of perpetual diſagreement. (e) But theſk 
are lights which were incompatible with our preſent deſtina- 


a James, 1, 6.—4, 2. 5 85 Matt. 28, 19. 
c) Acts, 11, 12. () Romans, 3, 3. 
e] Chillingworth, chap. 2. $ 128, et Seq, : pf Se 
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tion, and which it has pleaſed beg, God for juſt and 
wiſe reaſons to withhold, Here, Sir, it is that we ma 
juſtly apply the reflection of S. Auguſtin, © Ubi de re obſcuriſ- 
ſima diſputatur, non adjuvantibus divinarum Scripturarum 
certis clariſque documentis, cohibere ſe debet humana pre- 
ſumptio, nil faciens in partem alteram declinando.” —And 
happy would it have been for the human race if theſe boun- 
daries ſo wiſely ſettled had never been tranſgreſſed! (a) 7 

On a fair review, therefore, of this queſtion, and w 
has heen offered in its ſupport by Halden, the able Logicians 
of Port-Royal, and all your writers of greateſt eminence, I 
| cannot think your Syſtem has any juſt title to our acceptance. 

The diſregard you ſhew for Scripture (b)—the difference be- 
tween y-_ language, and that of the ancient fathers—the in- 
concluſiveneſs of your moſt favourite arguments—the impoſſi- 
bility of collecting any uniform tradition in your Church— 
the impropriety of building one's whole ſyſtem of belief upon 
an hypotheſis, which may indeed account for the introduction 
of any tenet, but which neither renders that tenet credible, ' 
nor is itſelf ſupported by any ſolid reaſoning ; all theſe, as 
far as I am able to form a judgment, are ſo many preſump- 

tions ee your ſyſtem, which nothing I have yet ſeen urged 
in its favour, can counterballance. The univerſal depoſition 
of mankind has indeed a title to command a general acqui- 
eſcence ; and it were folly to queſtion the exiſtence of any 
Roman Emperors, or that there really are ſuch places in the 
world as thoſe which uſually have been called Conſtantinaple, 
Pekin, or Calcutta. But with reſpect to your diſcriminating 
opinions, no one will ever venture to affirm that any man can 
trace out a tradition equally clear, conſtant, and undoubted, 
as he can concerning the above-mentioned truths z Nor, if 
he did, would he merit our belief. Neither then can he 
adhere to them with the ſame fullneſs of aſſurance. Thus 
much for the ingenious analyſis of Holden s faith, to which 
you ſeem to have had an eye in the ſketch which you have 


a) Auguſt. de Peccat. Merit. I. 12, e. 365. 

b) * Scripture Sanctæ dignitatem temere deprimit Holdenus,” 
ſays D' Argentré, in his Animadverſions upon Holden's Analyſis 
Edit. Nov. Paris, 1767, apud Barb ou: And the ſame cenſure may, 
I think, be applied with equal truth to all your Reflections on this 
__ ſubject, | | | e ES 
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given us of your own. As the ſtrength of all thoſe arguments 
by which you hoped to “ crumble — duſt the 79 — 5 
of my appeal” (a) depends 22 upon the principles which 
form the baſis of his elaborate ſyſtem, I conſidered myſelf as 
Fully juſtified in expoſing the fallacy of them, even at the 
hazard of meeting again with your diſapprobation.— I will 
now attend to your further moſt extraordinary reflections on 
this ſame important ſubject. „ 
If you really believe that the faith of a baptiſed infant is 
divine; or that an adult, the moment he has ſubmitted to 
this appointment, although he never heard of the ſcriptures, 
yet believes with a divine faith in all that the Church teaches; 
we have totally done with argument. He has then no further 
need or right to inquire whether his Church is either orthodox 
or fallible, has no further cauſe to ſeek whether his religion 
is rational or abſurd; being certain that whatever that Church 
«teaches in which he received his baptiſm, muſt indubitably 
come from God :—An argument which would equally ſerve 
every Chriſtian ſociety on earth; a wheel within a wheel; #3 
a ſyſtem which no human ingenuity can unravel! No, Sir: 
Their belief can neither be divine nor rational, unleſs upon a 
ſuppoſition that it is conformable to revelation; which is the 
very point in diſpute. (b) Unleſs the terms we uſe are pre- 
viouſſy ſettled, and their meaning fully aſcertained, we ma 
90 on wrangling for ever till the main object of diſpute is loſt 
in the wild confuſion : But how far either your faith or ours 
may be called divine, and that they both are equally ſuch, I 
think I have ſhewn before, beyond the reach of reply. (c) 
Me are not here ſpeaking of extraordinary circumſtances in 
which almighty God has out of pure mercy provided for the 
- falvation-of ſuch as were under a phyſical inability of com- 
plying with his precepts ; but of the A proguels through 
Which rational beings are led to truth. When infants are 
Iſnatched away by ſudden death before they either can be guilty > 
of any perſonal offence, or pay to God that homage of their 
Faith which he ſo juſtly claims, the compliance of the parents 
with the terms of the Chriſtian covenant is imputed to their 
Children to acceptance; in as much as they are * Abraham's 


2 dee above, page 5. — > wa | : 
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1 
"feed and heirs according to the promiſe.” (a) And in a ſimi- 
lar ſituation of a ſudden and unforeſeen removal, it is, pro- 
- perly ſpeaking, charity alone, and a wiſh to comply with 
what they judge to be the will of Heaven, that faves adults. ; 
-whether they were baptiſed in an heretical' oz apoſtolical 
ſociety, (b) = RE ee 
" You aſk me whether it is from © [nk and paper that the 
written word of God derives its authority,” —and might with 
equal reaſon have inquired whether the truth of the apoſtolic 
doctrines was derived from the air that paſſes through the 
Trachea or the Glittis! Does not the ſame objection bear 
equally hard upon eyery law both human and divine? Yet 
ink and paper, or ſomething equivalent to them, are the 
means, and often the neceſſary means of preſerving any of 
the monuments of ancient times. Les egaremens des 
'hommes, le monde entier devenu payen, ſays one y your late 
turiters .. . nous prouvent ſenſiblement que la ſeule voie de 
la tradition etoit inſuffiſante; (c) And he alſo expreſsly adds 
that the written Seriptures were given us becauſe it was juſtly 
to be feared leſt the great truths of religion would not other- 
wiſe be long maintained in their original purity, ſince oral tra- 
dition was foon * entirely altered and corrupted.” It is far 
even from being certain that Moſes himſelf in the compoſition 
of the Pentateuch had not the aſſiſtance of many written tra- 
"ditions which had carefully been delivered down from more 
ancient times! (d) SOS nets | 
- ©« Mere the Bible to be oſt,” Sir, the laws that were writ- 
ten in the hearts of man by the Chriſtian legiſlator would 
quickly be obliterated ; the moſt important truths of religion 
would be too ſoon obſcured, if not forgotten; new ſyſ- 
tems of practical worſhip would ſpeedily be introduced; a 
85 Galat. 3, 29. See Taylor's Covenant of Grace. 1 8 
[b) Without faith it is impoſſible to be pleaſing to God: But faith 
cometh by warm. Fore has never an equal merit with charity, 


(e) See the Work entitled © Des Titres primitifs de la Revelation, 
ou conſiderations critiques ſur Ja purete et L'Integrité du texte ori- 


ginal,“ par le R. P. Gabriel Fabricy. A Rome, 1772, vol. 3, - | 


page 182, | 

(d) Such at leaſt was the opinion of Boſſuet, Fleury, Dom Calmet, 
"and more particularly of the Author of the “ Conjectures ſur les 
_  Memoires Originaux, dont il paroit que Moyſe 8'eſt ſervi pour 
Compoſer le Livre de la Geneſe,”” Bruxelles, 1753 © 
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preſumed tradition would every where keep pace with the 
capricious conceits of man; and the univerſe would be 
over- run again with ſuperſtition, ignorance, and prejudice, 
without hopes or means to be reformed. If there were no 
Bible, we muſt have done as well as we could without it, 
and have followed the dictates of natural religion, common 
ſenſe, and tradition, as far as we could trace it and it de- 
ſerved our confidence; juſt as we are obliged, when the 
ſun abandons us, to ſupply its place with ſome inferior 
ſubſtitute. But man Chiiſtian writers have admired, and 
_ copioully treated on the miraculous preſervation of the Scri 
tures in their 8 degree of purity, and have clearly 
proved that both in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Aras they have 
| 2 advantages which no other writings ever had: So that it 
was morally impoſlible that even in the common courſe of 
things, they ſhould have been corrupted. All the laborious 
reſearches of a Mills, a Kennicot, a Roſſi, and a Geddes, (a) 
have only tended to prove that they are ſtill effentially the 
ſame as when firſt written, and that the whole hiſtorical tenor 
of the divine ceconomy towards man has been preſerved in 
them without any important alteration to the preſent time. 

To aſſert that any part of the inſpired canon has been loſt in 
the courſe of ages, is extremely raſh in itſelf ; and may be 
prejudicial, in the eyes of many, to the authority of what 
remains. (b) Nevertheleſs, although no part of Scripture is 
ſuperfluous, and a variety of witnefles and records may be pre- 
ſumed of ſome advantage; yet in reality, each ſingle Got. 
pel, even that of S. Luke alone, if his own aſſurances 
deſerve any credit, contains whatever is neceſſary to be 
known — the ſubſtance of all that Jeſus taught, until the day 
in which he was talen up Whatever was requiſite, as well to 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as to its ſupport and full 
perfection. For S. Luke, having perſect underſtanding of 
things from the beginning, declared whatever was moſt aſ- 
furedly believed amongſt Chriſtians ; in which belief undoubt- 
edly was included every eſſential of the Goſpel which 
he delivered. (c) So little has tradition been depended upon 
© (a) See his Proſpectus of a new tranſlation of the Bible, Glaſgow, 
1786. | | 
Ib) Fabricy and Lardner 5 on re I 
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le) Chillingworth, chap. 4, 5 43. 


not the only or eſſential rule of the faith of Catholics. ( 


la foi,” by M. L'abbé de Pontbriand; Paris, 1752. 


TE 


by the writers of your communion, unleſs as an uſeful inter- 


| Fee that the total loſs or depravation of the Scriptures 
a 


s ever been conſidered as impoſſible in the preſent diſpen- 


ſation, wherein the word of God ſeems plighted for their 


being preſerved entire as to all the material points of his, moſt 
merciful covenant. Les memes raiſons, ſays Fabric), qui 


ſervent a conſtater la neceſſite d une revelation ſecrite) nous 


dẽmontrent la nẽceſſitẽ qu'elle nous ſoit conſervee toute pure 


dans nos ecrits ſacres.” Their divine inſpiration and ef- 


ſential ſameneſs are admitted by all Chriſtian ſocieties with 


ſurpriſing unanimity. But if they were not neceſſary to the 


Chriſtian Church, and you could have retained the ſame 
faith unadulterated without the aid of a written word,” 
wherefore the ſtanding miracle of their wondrous preſerva- 


tion which has ſo much excited the aſtoniſhment of eve 


age? (a) Even the internal marks of a divine original which 
are diſcernable in them, may be conſidered as a ſtriking evi- 
dence in favour of their authenticity, and may well induce 
us to confeſs with Rouſſeau, that Le Divin livre de L'Evan- 
gile eſt le ſeul nẽceſſaire a un Chretien, et le plus utile de 
tous, meme a quiconque ne le ſeroit pas... il a des carac- 
teres de verite 11 frappans, fi parfaitement inimitables, que 
Vinventeur. en ſeroit plus ẽtonnant que le Heros.” 0 —In 


a word, all Chriſtians believe them to be the genuine dic- 
tates of the Holy Spirit; and it is a ſad inverſion of order, as 
well as moſt diſreſpectful language, to ſay that you only 


admit their authority becauſe the doctrine and maxims they 
contain were found conformable to your unwritten traditions. 
If the Scriptures were never intended to deliver the word 


of God, but only to confirm it, they certainly were deſtined 


to be no rule at all, as you have candidly at length acknow- _ 
ledged ; although at firſt you advanced this ſtrange opinion 
with ſome degree of diffidence, by aſſerting that ar es 


this ſentiment, however, you are ſomewhat ſingular ; and it 


= (a) See on this ſubje& the ſeveral valuable Treatiſes ſelected by 
the Biſhop of Landaff, in his late Collection of Theological Tracts,“ 


ſix volumes, octavo, Cambridge, 1785; as alſo the moſt excellent 
Work entitled « L'Incredule Detrompe, et le Chrétien affermi days 


8 Rouſſeau, Emile. 
(e) Reflections, page 43, and 30. 
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is but juſtice to admit that your writers have moſtly ſpoken 
of them in a far more reverential ſtile. Tous les Ecrivains 
demeurent d'accord, ſays the learned Dominican above cited, 
que parmi les ſources d'ou la theologie tire ſes argumens 
pour ẽtablir ou pour Eclaircir les dogmes de la foi, le premier 


et le fondement.de tous les autres eſt | Ecriture Canonique ... 


la parole non-ecrite | eſt le ſecond lieu; Primo, divine legis 
authoritate, tum deinde Catholice Ecclefie traditione, comme 
parle Vincent de Lerins.” And he mentions amongſt the 
errors to be avoided, *< de pretendre que les livres ſaints n'ont 
pas etẽ Ecrits pour regler notre foi, et que les argumens 
qu on en tire pour prouver les dogmes de la religion, ne ſont 
pas convaincans par eux-memes.” Perhæps by the aid of 
à few logical diſtinctions you may perſuade yourſelf that 
the ſentiments of this learned writer may be reconciled to 
yours. —LIf ſo, it will only the more betray the weakneſs of 
Þ flexible and complying a ſyſtem. | 

Our Saviour was ſent to teach; and the ſhort period of his 
laborious . miſſion; was ſpent in inſtructing and doing good. 


'The Apoſtles were appointed by him to a ſimilar employ- 


ment, though they received not full intelligence of all 
they were deputed to announce, till after the departure of 
their maſter. Before all theſe infallible teachers were with- 
drawn, before the Apoſtles had concluded their miſſion; the 
whole ſyſtem of religion was committed to | writing, and 


ſufficiently developed by ſuch amongſt them | as the divine 
Providence fixed on for that great work. (a) If only part 


of the Chriſtian covenant was written by the Evangeliſts 


and Apoſtles, why may not the Church ſtilt propoſe new 
articles of belief? Cannot he who was the © inſpirer” 
of the Apoſtles, be alſo the teacher of their ſucceſſors, 
and gradually reveal to them the different parts of his plan 
according as circumſtances ſhall require, or the ideas of man- 


kind are fitted to receive them? All this he certainly may 
have done, and in your principles I do not ſee that he actu- 
ally has not done it. Your Church may tell its children 


What it pleaſes, and aſſure them it was originally revealed, 


without a poſlibility of its being detected. Between imme- 


diate inſpiration and infallible. direction the difference is but 


(a) Appeal, 29. 
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ſmall, and either may be proved by the ſame texts if ow. { 


developed, or by the fame ments if properly applied. 
Was 5909 ud even „ a ts 4 the 
ſublime doctrines of the incarnation, Chriſt's miraculous 
birth of a Virgin, the reſurrection &c, and not thoſe of 
purgatory, or an unerring guide ? And do theſe latter require 
indeed more diſcretion to reveal them, as well as a greater 
effort of an improved mind to believe them, than the ſub- 
limeſt myſteries of the Chriſtian faith? a moſt unguarded 
aſſertion ſurely ! A | . 

Lou fay that your Church only declares what is of faith, 
and never Lai pretended to create new articles. But wherein 
the difference between theſe two privileges lies I cannot' ima- 
gine, ſo long as herdeclarations muſt be received with implicit 


faith and blind obedience. If we neither may oppoſe nor judge 


of her declarations, the catalogue of them may increaſe for 
ever. Has ſhe not already declared herſelf on ſeveral points 
concerning which many of her own divines aſſert that they 


were never able to diſcover the leaſt footſteps in antiquity; 


concerning which whole Churches and whole ages have 


doubted? And yet ſhe profeſſes religiouſly to adhere to ſuch 


doctrines only as have been handed down by the uninter- 


rupted voice of univerſal tradition! All this, Sir, may aire 


be open and ingenuous dealing, though to me it appears 


very fallacious and unfair: So likewiſe might the ſyſtem you. 


have developed perhaps have formed a molt excellent ſyſtem 
of religion. I only wiſh to expreſs my ſincere conviction 
that it is far different from that which Chriſt delivered. 

The Jews, you tell us, were a carnal people, on whoſe minds 
the impreſſion of the law was not to be perpetuated unleſs by 
written records. Are the hearts of Chriſtians better diſpoſed 


to virtue, or otherwiſe moved than thoſe of God's choſen 


people? Let us, however, conſider their ſituation with reſ- 


& to unwritten traditions. © When our Saviour came to 


preach the Covenant of Grace, the Jewiſh cabbaliſt, and 
indeed the whole Jewiſh Church, appealed to an oral reve- 


lation made to Moſes : And if ever it could be appealed to 


as of deciſive authority, it was on this'occafion. For what- 
ever can now be urged in favour of a living ſpeaking guide, 
a viſible Church, &c, was equally an argument, circum- 


ſtanced and prejudiced as they were, to the Jewiſh people, 


that they ought to reje the new faith which was attempted 
* 55 | — 5 | i 0 J = ; | to 
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155 fices in high places, and all their ſeveral idolatries: for they 


to be introduced. They were members of a Church eſta- 
bliſhed by miracles, protected and preſerved by the viſible 


' Interpoſition of heaven, and glorying in a ſucceſſion of two 


thouſand years; a Church that could cite its long liſt of 
prophets and divine meſſengers; and which had this ſingular 
advantage, that its claims were all acknowledged even by that 
ſociety which had riſen up againſt it. The vocation of their 
Prieſts and Elders to the miniſtry was inconteſtible, their 
authority and miſſion undeniable ; and they were looked up 
to as the ſuperiors of the only Church which then was on 
earth, even by the Apoſtles themſelves. Moreover theſe 
Prieſts and Elders whom God had by repeated declarations 
commanded this people to conſult and follow on every occa- 
fion, were all unanimous in refuſing to receive the Goſpel 
diſpenſation. Yet they were reproached with blindneſs of 
heart, ignorance, and obſtinacy, for rejecting the evidences 
of their written law, and paying deference to the inſtructions 


of their regular guides and living teachers, rather than to the 


oracles of the Ancient Prophets. They were accuſed of 
making the word of God of none effect, Mark 7, by their 
traditions: Though if tradition had been deſigned as the 
only rule of faith to Chriſtians, it would unqueſtionably 
have been inſinuated that under the new law it would be 
entitled to a a of authority which under the old it vainly 
pretended to uſurp. They urged that it was but reaſonable 
they ſhould prefer the doctrines which their fathers had 


_ delivered down from day to day by an uninterrupted ſuc- 


ceſſion without alteration or change to that very period: (a) 
Nevertheleſs, theſe pretenſions were rejected, becauſe their 


doctrines were falſe. Our Saviour appealed to facts, and not 


to prejudices; and when they aſſerted that they could not in 


the nature of things be expoſed to any material error, was 

content to ſhew them that they were," and to inculcate that 

God was to be obeyed rather than man. In other words, 
he confuted their pretenſions by Scripture and reaſon, and 
made light of all thoſe notes which they adduced ſo plauſibly, 
in their favour. If theſe. indeed had been admitted, they 
might have ſerved even for an argument to juſtify their ſacri- 


(a) Maimonides Pref, in Seder Zeraim 


L 7 
were generally either led into theſe defections or patroniſed 
in them by their ordinary paſtors and conductors, who al- 
ways encouraged a variety of will-worſhip in oppoſition to the 
written law. To this alone were they then referred when 
the new Covenant was publiſhed ; although the way of diſcuſ- 
fron was no more eaſy to them than it is to us, or by any 
means more ſafe. 
You obſerve that as you receive the Scriptures from 
the Church, ſo alſo from the Church you ought to re- 
ceive the interpretation of them: And your writers 
frequently inquire why Proteſtants ſo pertinaciouſly reject 
tradition, when even the Scriptures themſelves are de- 
rived to them by no other means. Yet furely it little 
matters how they have been either tranſmitted or preſerved, 
ſo long as their exiſtence and integrity are univerfally ac- 
| knowledged. This point being once granted, they ſtand in 
need of nothing elſe but prudence to interpret, and piety to 
practice, the duties they enjoin. Moreover, the Scriptures, 
trictly ſpeaking, as delivered to us from hand to hand by 
ſucceſſive tradition, are to be conſidered in the light of deeds 
or inſtruments which contain our privileges, or as inſtruc- 
tions only which it is our duty to comply with. The man- 
ner in which they are received has not the ſlighteſt connec- 
tion with the documents which they contain. Hence the 
tradition which you ſpeak of ſhould be merely viewed as the 
delivery of a Charter, which when once poſſeſſed of, we have an 
undoubted right to appeal to in ſupport of our legal claims. 
Thoſe who preſerve the laſt will of our natural parents, 
have never upon that account been conſidered as the proper 
interpreters of it : And how frequently are not deeds pro- 
duced in law ſuits by the very parties whoſe — 
they ſerve to ſet aſide? Do we not receive the Old Teſta- 
ment from the Jews; yet ſurely we never have recourſe to 
them for the full interpretation of it! Thus, though Pro- 
teſtants, with 8. Hagan, could not believe the "Goſpel . if 
the any of the Catholic Church“ did not perſuade them 
to it; yet the Church derives as little plea to infallibility 
from this conceſlion, as a ſecular judge does in the ſentence 
he paſſes in court, from his being poſſeſſed of that code which 
contains the Statutes of the Land. (a) —Is it not eaſier to 


la) See Jeremy Taylor's Introduction to the ſecond of his 
«5 ualive from Popery. : 8 e part 
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| convey a letter, than to determine preciſely its contents; eaſier 
10 deliver one matter of fact, than to explain a thouſand. 


various points of doctrine ?. Oral tradition, Sir, has con ſigned 


| to us the Books of Scripture z and this is all that could be 


required of it. . | 
| be: * me likewiſe repeat that the argument you here in- 


ſiſt on was 28 in favour of the Moſaical diſpenſation, 
and very unfriendly to the reception of the Chriſtian worſhip. 
« We have received the oracles of the prophets, might t 

Fetus have 2 upon the tradition and authority of the 
Phariſees, Scribes, and Doctors of the law, why ſhould we 
not receive from them alſo their proper interpretation? If we 


are to believe them, we are to reject Chriſt. If we are not 


to believe them, we need not believe the Scriptures which we 


received on their authority alone; and it is therefore uſeleſs 


to refer us to them, ſince our belief in our Church precedes 
our belief in the written teſtimony, If what you ſay of 

. Chriſt is evident in the prophets, our teachers have miſled us 
by refuſing to admit that evidence. But neither in that cafe 
Mall we believe you, becauſe your only proofs are in our 

own Scriptures, which are of no authority if you ſet aſide 
that from which we derived them“. A ſimilar argument was 
uſed by S. Auguſtin againſt the Manichæans; but in very 
different circumſtances. For he was arguing upon the 
general truth of the Chriſtian religion, and upon the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, which Scriptures they rejected. 
Whereas we are agreed as to the divine original of theſe 


facred writings, and are only diſputing whether ſuch and 


ſuch particular tenets are deducible from them. The Mani- 
cheans alſo held that the Chriſtian revelation was imperfe&, 


and the truth but partially revealed to the Apoſtles. Now 


this you ſcarce pretend to, although your principles lead 
-manifeſtly to the ſame concluſion. Moreover S. Auguſtin 


_ ſuppoſes that the doctrines which were then held in the 


Chriſtian Church were conformable to thoſe which the 
Apoſtles taught, which thoſe againſt whom he argued did e | 
| | vi 


Wen on another occaſion this father aſſerted the neceſſity | 
of infant communion, if any one had denied it, he qaght 5 
8 


have adduced the conſent of nations, the antiquity of his 


— 


1 

all the exterior marks by which he ſought to eſtabliſh 
e unerring authority of that body of men to which he 
adhered, and amongſt whom this doctrine paſſed for an 
apoſtolical tradition. But he might have been anſwered that 
all this was foreign to the queſtion of infant communion, 
on which the | Wham had been totally ſilent, and could only 
be applied to ſupport thoſe doctrines which it was evident 
that they had delivered. Unleſs in this view, S. Auguſiin's 
arguments would have been as inconcluſive as yours, whoſe 
whole ſyſtem reſts on the ſuppoſition that you are on the 
right ſide : and then tradition muſt be indeed admitted in 
its full extent, as a rule which all are obliged to follow. 
For the burden of your ſong, and the concluſion of all you 
advance in ſupport of each tenet of your faith, is this— 
That you have received it from tradition, that you how ac= 
tually teach it, and that your tradition cannot err. To 
which I think a ſufficient and ſatisfactory anſwer is given, 


if we reply, that all written depoſition is againſt you, or at 


leaſt preponderates greatly in our favour—that a pure unin- 
terrupted current of oral teſtimony is a mere chimerical pre- 
tence—and therefore that you may be in an error: But as 
you teach what neither can be proved from Scripture, nor 
yet made good by argument, that therefore alſo you have . 
erred, If this induction diſpleaſes you, you mult contro- 
vert the premiſes by flying to reaſon and diſcuſſion. And 
thus muſt every thing be ultimately ſettled amongſt reaſons 
ing creatures. : 
The contrary ſyſtem which excludes all appeal to reaſon, 
examination, and Scripture, or at leaſt refuſes to be judged 
by them, inſtead of promoting unity, tends to encourage ob- 
ſtinacy in whatever religion a perſon may chance to be born, 
and is far from being adapted to draw Proſelytes even to the 
Chriſtian faith. When Niall wrote againſt Furieu on the 
unity of the Church, he objected indeed great difficulties to 
him, and confuted ſeveral poſitions of his violent opponent 
in a maſterly manner. But he did not dare encounter the 

objections which this miniſter propoſed on the way of auths= 
rity; inſomuch that it has been . cted that in his heart he 
gave little credit to it himſelf. He had produced a great 
variety of difficulties againſt private examination, which he 

well knew were retorted againſt his own method with greater 
| Lg Lo ſtrength : 


E 1 =: 
ſtrength: but thoſe he never attempted a reply to. Hd he 
ſucceeded to prove that truth — not hg 12 diſcovered — 
the lights of reaſon, he would have eſtabliſned a maxim 
highly deſtructive to the intereſts of religion. He would 
have opened a door to univerſal ſcepticiſm, and baniſhed 
all certainty both from religion and morality, as Mr. Placette 
has juſtly obſerved. For if the way of authority is inad- 
miſſible, as all Proteſtants contend, ' and have they think 
eſtabliſhed even to demonſtration; and if that of private judg- . 
ment is impoſſible ; then every thing muſt depend upon grace 
or education. And this would introduce a ſyſtem de- 
ſtructive of the human liberty and injurious to heaven, at the 
ſame time that it would give countenance to the ſad tenets of 
fataliſm, abſolute predeſtination, and all the reveries of 
anus's pig ds, ga | 5 | | To 
The neceſſity of an unerring guide is a neceſſity of your 
own creating. So far from . roved with bee 
evidence which you ſuppoſe, it {till is denied by thouſands 
of upright, and virtuous chriſtians—a fact by no means in 
its favour. Beſides, if this is only to be proved by ar t 
and induction, there is then ſomething which reaſon can 
 _ _ eſtabliſh with perfect ſecurity. And indeed the whole ſab- 
ſtance of this controverſy turns upon this ſuppoſal. For if no 
. _ certainty can ariſe from any appeal to our | underſtanding, 
5 then evident contradictions may perhaps be true, and even 
mathematical demonſtrations liable to error. But if from 
_ - the lights of reaſon a chriſtian may judge without fear 
© uncertainty of the ſecurity of his ways in following tradition, 
hy may he not be equally ſecure on any other point which 
is equally a ſubject of diſcuſſion, and can only be embraced ' 
from a preponderance of evidence? If he is allowed to Judge | 
and to Cece on a point fo controverted and obſcure as th 
unerring authority of his church, can he with equity be- 
. _ xeſtrained to ſeek, confider, and determine on this alone? 
Tis thus the Mahometan reaſons with regard to his Soma, 
and thinks he reſts ' ſecure on the aſſurances of his Iman 
is thus the ſavage argues; and by the aſſiſtance of a few 
0 Bae xenders his. religion as little repugnant to his unen- 
AUghiened reaſon, as yours appears to many other chriſtians 
who are unacquainted with the ſubtile diſtinctions of catho- 
lie polemics. If the unlettered mechanic, whoſe ine, 
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15 feaſt informed, has a right to argue upon, and ought to 


comprehend the motives which you ſuggeſt to lead him to 
your church, I cannot conceive that he 1s not equally enti- 
tled to reaſon upon every tenet ſhe propoſes to his belief, 
and to examine every argument by which Proteſtants aſſert 
that they confute them thus eſtimating the N. of her 
claims by the reaſonableneſs of her doctrines and their con- 
formity to ſcripture; and not e all her tenets with- 
out examination, upon the. ſingle perſuaſion of her inner- 
rancy. For the queſtions concerning the - adoration. of the 
Hoſt, the invocation of ſaints, the exiſtence of purgatory, the 
ſeptennary number of the ſacraments, &c. as well as the ſuffi- 


ciency of the ſcriptures to conduct us to ſalvation, and the 


whole ſimple ſcheme of religion on which Proteſtants build 
their confidence, are not more difficult to comprehend, nor 
to determine, than thoſe of the vocation of paſtors, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the miniſtry, the unity of faith, the nature of 
ſchiſm, the ſecurity of oral tradition beyond that of the 
written law (a), and all that liſt of prejudices which your 
writers have called up againſt the principles of the refor- 
mation, and retail in every abſtract of their catechiſm which 
is given even into the hands of children, —To conclude ; 
the whole analyſis of your ſaith, when reduced to its ſimpleſt 
_ expreſlion is, as I before obſerved, neither more nor leſs 
than this: that you are members of the true church, the 
doctrines of which you may therefore admit without danger 
or heſitation, becauſe it is only ſubmitting to the greateſs 
| 8 a. there is on earth 8 8 :Cufion and 
Ilhis queſtion concerning the way of private diſcuſſron an 
be way F authority (b) — ri 45 think that I might 
have omitted, as it may ſeem unconnected with the princi- 
ples of one who inſiſts that all catholics are as free to exa- 
mine and determine for themſelves as any chriſtian ſociety 
is, or ever was. But if it were a diſcuſſion foreign to the 
ſubject, the moſt eminent controvertiſts of the Gallican 
church, whoſe knowledge and acuteneſs were never doubt- 
ed, would ſcarce have beſtowed ſo many elaborate treatiſes 
upon it, and held it forth in all their writings as the grand 
(a) How little the ſyſtem of oral tradition iscountenanced In Scrip- 
| ture, may be ſeen in the Treatiſe on the Church, by Meſtrezat. 
(b) Voie 'examen—Voie IAutorits. . 
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point to be determined. Say what you will, the © Autos 
ritati credere magnum compendium eſt et nullus labor” (4) 
is the leading maxim of your teachers. © La voie de diſ- 
cuſſion”, ſays Dom Famin, ne ſauroit conduire les ſimples et 
les ignorans a la foi. II v7 a que l'autoritè qui puiſſe la 
Jeur faire connoitre (b).. . heureux ceux qui marchent a la 
lumiére de Vautorite legitime !—La vraie regle de la raiſon 


et de la foi, ſays Nicolle, eſt d'etablir ſa creance ſur la plus 


grande autorite viſible. Cette regle eſt la ſeule qui ſoit pro- 
portionnee au ele: In ſhort, the writings of Arnauld, 
Meal, Dem Famin, Terraſſon (d), Papin (e), Peliſſan (f), &c, 
ſeem rather addreſſed to thoſe who are perſuaded alread 
that they are members of the only true church, than to ſu 
as are ſtill in ſuſpenſe and doubt, and have as yet taken no- 
thing for granted in the controverſy. And the advice of the 
Biſhop 92 which I have cited above (g), is that 
which is moſtly followed in practice both by your people 
and their inſtructors. If they eſteem this a ſufficient mo- 


tive, it poſſibly may be well, and does not affect the /ruth 
of their belief: but all the merit of their faith is owing to 


accident and not to choice, and their ſubmiſſion can never 


be that © reaſonable ſervice? which God requires of his crea- 
tures. If then all theſe difficulties appear not to reach your 


fyſtem of religion, and your reſolution of the Catholic belief, 


85 muſt at leaſt acknowledge that if I have erred. I have 


n led aſtray by the moſt able reaſoners your own church 


can boaſt of, Neither can you ſay that in this noted con- 
troverſy they admitted of the way of diſcuſſion upon as large 
and fair a ſcale as their opponents with regard to the mo- 


tives which lead to a knowledge of your church, and onl 
excluded it when once this point was ſettled: for href 
tants all allow that were this eſtabliſhed, it would be the 


b) Penſees Theologiques. 5 
e Eflais de Morale. ' See alſo his prẽte ndus reformés convaincus 
de ſchiſme. : - | | 
(d) La Philoſophie applicable a tous les objets de Vefprit et de la 
iſon. \ N 
8 Les deux voies oppoſees en matiere de Religion,” and other 
works, collected in 3 vols. 12mo, 1723. 


ns 0 Auguſ. de quantitate animæ, cap. 7. FA. 
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65 de Reflections ſur les rende de 1a Religion” againſt Jurieu 
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duty of every chriſtian to ſubmit with implicit faith to What. 
ever elſe that church propoſed (a). But they excluded it 
in great meaſure even in the moſt diſtant approaches to the 
main object in diſpute, by refuſing to admit the examina- 
tion of her particular tenets, although theſe were very mate- 
rial witneſſes to be conſulted in determining the grand queſ- 
tion of her infallible authority. | | | 

THE GosPELS.—Theſe I think you have depreciated 
greatly; ſince you ſeem to conſider them merely as hiſtori- 
cal narratives of the life and death of Chriſt, which were 
written at firſt with no. other view than the edification of 
thoſe to whom they were particularly addreſſed. By the 
manner in which you ſpeak of thoſe of S. Mark and Luke, 
one would imagine you only regarded them as a kind of 
hearſay teſtimony, of leſs authority than the other two. And 
whether the reſpective writers of them all were under any 
peculiar influence of heaven, is a queſtion which you ſeem 
entirely to have overlooked. ——Can you, Sir, after this, 
with a ſerious countenance reproach Proteſtants with © inno- 
vation,” and accuſe them of not adhering to the maxims of 
ancient days? 

The arguments by which you endeavour to prove that 
they were not intended to be a general rule of faith, are 
perfectly ludicrous. As well might you conclude that the 
civil laws of a kingdom are not deſigned for all the ſubjects 
of it, becauſe there are thouſands whom the knowledge of 
them will never reach; and who could neither comprehend 
nor read them if they were at hand! All information 
muſt be acquired by gradual progreſs. Did oral tradition 
extend at once to all languages f places? Could not the 
ſcriptures be deſigned for a rule of faith in future days, be- 
cauſe the Apoſtles were a ſtill more certain rule hilt they 
remained on earth? You maintain that Catholics are not 
held to any doctrines till they are ſufficiently propoſed by 
their church; why then ſhould the chriſtians of early times 
be obliged to receive any traditions, till they were made ma- 


(a) If this could ever be aſcertained ; which I think I have proved 
impoſlible. | 
(b) See Calmet in z, Tim. 3, 163 as alſo © The Inſpiration of the 
Holy Scriptures aſſerted and explained,” by John Kiddell, London, 
1779; or Calmet's Diſſertation on the ſame ſubject, in Rondet's 
Abridgment of his Commentary, 17 vol. 4to. nien 


„„ 
mfeſt to them by their conformity to the written law, and 
by the motives of credibility ? It was by theſe that Chriſt 
would have them judge even of thoſe doctrines which he 
delivered himſelf ; and by the ſame teſt alſo were the Apoſ- 
tles to be tried, till the divinity of their miſſion and their 
unerring authority were proved by ſuch viſible interpoſitions 
of Providence as left no room for doubt Upon this account, 
the conduct of the Bereans was eſteemed deſerving the higheſt 
Praiſe : becauſe though they received the doctrines of Paul 
and Silat with ready minds, yet they daily ſearched the ſcrip- 
tures to diſcover if theſe new traditions were perfectly con- 
Fiſtent with the written law which had been given to their 
Fathers. (4) Why alſo was it ever the manner of. S. Paul 
to reaſon from the Scriptures, when he had at hand a much 
more deciſive as well as ſhorter argument, by inſiſting that 
ſuch was the doctrine of truth, the doctrine of the Church, 
which therefore it was their duty to believe without exami- 
Nation or miſtruſt. The contrary method which he pur- 
ſued muſt ſurely appear in your ſentiment a very dangerous 
precedent, imprudent and unadviſed in the higheſt degree. 
St. Peter alſo intimates that he wrote on purpoſe that 
after his deceaſe his doctrines might be had in remembrance ; 
and feems even to pronounce an appeal to the ancient pro- 
phecies, a ſtronger evidence to the miſſion of Chriſt than an 
oral depoſition of his own; ſince he applies to them that . 
tinctive mark of excellence, that no propheſy can come of 1 
Hirit, but muſt neceſſarily be derived from God. (b) Hence 
doubtleſs was it that the Jews, as we have ſeen above, were 
always referred even by our Saviour “to the law and to the 
Prophets, although from the days of Malachi to the coming 
of Chriſt, a ſpace of more than Gike hundred years, they had 
no other expoſitor of their law than their own private judg- 
ment; as no prophet was ſent amongſt them during that long 
interval, to interpret to them the oracles of ancient times, 
Pet were the carnal hearts of the children of Abraham leſs 
liable to be miſled than ours? Were they leſs dear to Heaven 
than Chriſtians, that they ſhould be thus abandoned to build 
their faith, each on his own bible —uncertain even of the 
(la) Acts xvii, 5 7 OF ang | 5 
5 4 See Calmet on the 2 Ep. of St. Peter, 1, 19, who acknowledges 


be the moſt natural interpretation of the paſſage. . 


7 


„„ . 
Canonicity of thoſe ſcriptures which his nation had preſer 
with ſo much caution? (a? | | 
_ Canonicar_ ErisTLES,—You ſtill continue in this 
ſection to purſue the ſame extraordinary language, and your 
ideas of written revelation ſeem equally contemptuous and 
_ confuſed. The Epiſtles were indeed only written on ſome 
articular occaſions, and addreſſed to ſome particular perſons. 
0 allo was the law concerning inheritances Numb. 7, de- 
livered upon a particular occaſion: Was it therefore not in- 
tended for the Iſraelites at large? The Apoſtles firſt inſtructed 
by preaching. It was the natural manner of proceeding, 
They were deputed to baptiſe and teach.” But if their 
credentials were not examined, their doctrines could never 
have been embraced from any rational conviction ; although, 
indeed, the credentials of thoſe who can bid the blind to ſee 
or the dead to riſe, are readily admitted. Yet leſt in their 
| abſence the converts they had made ſhould be diſturbed in 
their belief; leſt arbitrary comments ſhould pervert or ob- 
ſcure what they had delivered ; leſt the fanciful devices of 
human traditions ſhould be impoſed on the credulity of man- 
kind as the ſacred “ maxims of the apoſtolic ages; they con- 
ſigned to writing the ſelf- ſame doctrines, as an effectual bar 
to the progreſs of deception. Were they ſtill alive, we 
ſhould value their deciſions above the letter of the written 
law; becauſe they would certainly be the beſt expoſitors of 
It. But this is not the caſe. Our guides are taken from us, 
and the comforter alone remains. If in caſes of perplexity 
we ſtand in need of information, let us but ſeek it rightly 
and we ſhall be ſure to find it. Chriſt's promiſes in this 
xeſpe& are both unlimited and plain. (a) And if a Chriſtian 
who ſeeks in the ſcriptures for the articles of his belief and 
rules of conduct with prudence, humility, and perſeverance, 
is not able to difcern them with ſufficient evidence to guide 
him to all neceſſary truth, his condition under the Covenant 
of Grace is worſe than that of the Jews at the firſt promulga- 
Gon of Chriſtianity under the law of Min. 


(a) The Books of Eecleſiaſticus, Wiſdom, Tobit, Judith, the 
> ot ag, Nc. were not admitted into the Canon of the Jewiſh 
Chure » ; 


(b) Matt. vii. J=—xviii. 19——xXx] « 216 Luke xi, John xiv. 13 Au. 
vi. 23, James i. 5—1ve 3. Ep» John iii. 128 &c. 


— 
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The moles of the A ſtles and Evangeliſts to thoſe ta 
whom their Ep 85 . 


iſtles were addreſſed, we may juſtly conceivs 


to have been delivered in terms of the following import. 


The doctrines we formerly imparted to you by verbal in- 
ſtruction we now deliver in writing, as well as ſome replies 
to your more particular queſtions; that when we are gone, 
you may more eaſily recall to mind, and teach to others, 
whatever you received from us. We were deſtined to be 
with you but for awhile, to guide you like infants ignorant 
4 the firſt rudiments of ſpiritual ſcience ; but we ſoon ſhall 
eave you to be directed by your own integrity and prudence. 
Having been thus far helped, you muſt learn to walk alone 
with the aſſiſtance of this only clue, that your belief may have 
merit as well as your virtues.” (a) To us alſo their addreſs 


Was evidently this: © You have Maſes and the prophets ; 
hear them. Lou have our writings, in which we have omitted 


nothing that was neceſſary to be believed or practiſed. Exert 
the ſame ſolicitous diligence in ſtudying theſe that you do in 
every other moſt important purſuit, and your labours will not 
be vain. For by divine commiſſion we aſſure you that where- 
ever even two or three are gathered together in Chriſt's name 


with upright heart and pure intention, the ſpirit of truth 


ſhall be amongſt them, granting wiſdom to ſuch as ſeek it, 


and e to thoſe who knock. All truths will not be 
made 


| own toall ; for man is now defightd only to know 
in part, to ſee as through a glaſs obſcurely : But the ſincere 


Inquirer and upright Chriſtian will eaſily diſcover whatever 


is neceſſary to make him happy both here and hereafter.” 


This ſeems to me a much more rational ſpeech than 


yours, as well as more comformable even to the modern 


Ideas of the written word, which you have egregiouſſy 
miſtated. The Scriptures, then, Sir, were to be a rule of 
faith when once they were communicated with a proper 
degree of authenticity. This is all that even oral tradition 
5 to. And enough of this was authenticated even 


m the deceaſe of the Apoſtles, to ſerve for a ſufficient 
guide, eſpecially when ſupported and explained by thoſe 


- traditions which in the beginning of the Chriſtian eſtabliſh- _ 
0) See the paſſages cited further on under the article © Scrip« - 
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ment were inveſted with a degree of authority, which in 
future times they were, by their very nature, deſtined in 
great meaſure to forfeit, „ 555 

From this it appears that our rule is as infallible as your 

ide; and conducts us by a much more unerring way to 
2 than yours does to truth. This you can only at- 
tain upon a ſuppoſition that your ſcheme is true: Whereas 
ours certainly reſts upon the evidence of natural reaſon, and 
the plain teſtimonies of Scripture, both which muſt miſlead 
us, before our rule can poſlibly be unſafe even in idea, We 
produce credentials which you cannot diſpute, (a) and argue 
upon principles which ou cannot conteſt ; whilſt you 
pretend to act in virtue of a warrant which you cannot pro- 
duce, and of which we deny the exiſtence. . I may be in an 
error. But it this is not evidence, I know not where to ſeek. 
it, nor what reliance I can place upon it when found, how- 
ever clear it may ſeem. i 

You think the writings of the new "Teſtament gradually 
acquired an importance which at firſt they had not; and that 
whatever authority they now claim is owing to your Church's 
acceptance of them, from which alone they derive their value. 
Amazing condeſcenſion! Well Sir may you allow, by way 
of Caveat, (b) that this is not exa&ly the light in which the 
written word has generally been treated. It is indeed un- 
common and novel, as well in the reformed as the Roman 
Church ; entirely differing from the received opinions of 
either, and notoriouſly repugnant to the belief of every age 
and nation. A certain latitude of expreſſi on is, I know, al- 
lowed of in theſe latter days: but never could I have ſuſ- 
pected that ſuch a deviation from doctrines univerſally re- 
ceived, would ever have been tolerated. However, there is 
a time to keep ſilence, as well as a time to ſpeak. It may be 
thought adviſeable rather to countenance a ſuſpected friend, 
than to make him an open enemy; as well as ungenerous, 
not to overlook ſome heterodox opinions, in favour of the 
occaſion on which they were hazarded.—And this ſilence 
you doubtleſs will appeal to, as a tacit approbation of your 
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What you ſay of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, is not accu- 
rate. F. Jerom, who died in the fifth century, affirms, in 
three different places, that in his time the Latin Church had 
not received it into their canon. This very fact, Sir, is a 
full confutation of thoſe who afſert that we received even the 
„ from the Roman Church; ſince we retain this 
epiſlle in our catalogue of inſpired writings, although that 
Gh rch rejected it for many centuries. We receive all 
thoſe books which have been belt atteſted, and have at leaſt 
the ſame ſecurity that the ancient fathers had for many ages; 
with which we are fully ſatisfied. Neither do we 3 | 
to anathematiſe every Chriſtian who ſhould ſtill think he had 
Juſt reaſon to ſuſpend his judgment upon the divine authority 
of thoſe concerning which many of the moſt learned fathers 
were not agreed; although the uncertainties under which they 
then laboured may now be ſo far removed by ſubſequent ob- 
ſervations, as to command a prudent and firm aſſent. Were 
it even granted that we received the Scriptures from you, as 
you did the ancient Teſtament from the Jews, this would 
only be a further argument in our favour that you ſhoul 
yourſelyes have ſo greatly contributed to the preſervation af 
thoſe monuments: which dear witneſs to the folidity of aur 
am ſenſihle that 1 have, both by the method of reply that I 
have adopted, and a conviction of the importance of the 
ſubject, been led into ſome ſuperfluous repetitions. Were the 
queſtion to be handled in a different form, much of this 
might perhaps be avoided. Nevertheleſs, there poſſibly may 
be ſome advantage derived even from this redundancy; for 
though accurate preciſton and conciſeneſs is beſt adapted to 
an improved and phitpfophic mind which has long been 
habituated to analyſe the matter in debate, yet a fuller ex- 
planation of the ſubject, by: repreſenting the ſame argument 
in a variety of different views, may oftentimes be not only 
more ſuited to the apprehenſions of ſuch as are leſs acquaint- 
ed with the controverſy, but is frequently even neceſſary in 
a certain degree to make them rightly conceive the Salle, | 
tion and ſtrength of the reaſoning. e ; 
- »SCRIPTURES. The ancient Fathers, you allow, often 
Tpeak of the Scriptures as an infallible rule. They do fo indeed 
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in inoft expreſs terms: And if ever tradition was uniform, it 
ſurely is in this point. The Fathers not only teach that the 
Scriptures are infallible when duly interpreted; but aſſert 
that they are ſo clear that every one may readily underſtand as 
mn of men as Is hocefity 6 trace Kits ln AL ER. * 
_ ous, which is the main end of all religion; as much as is 
neceſſary both to faith and practice, and is © able to make 
him wiſe unto Salvation,” 2 Tim, 3. (a] Neither is it in their 
Gltputes with Heretics only that the Fathets ave recourlſs is 
Scripture ; but they refer to them on every occaſion as to 
writings given putpoſely to ſettle all diſputes, as far as any 
means can ſettle them in the preſent ſtate of man; and to be 
a ſufficient direction even to the moſt e oi if 
they ſometimes argued from tradition, it was chiefly on ſuch 
— on which the Scriptures were entirely ſilent; or in 
eafonitig againſt ſuch adverſaries as objected to the written 
word, and pleaded tradition in favour of their errors. But 


(a] Non omnia quiz Dominus fecit ſeripta funt, fed que teribetz⸗ 
tum ad mores quam ad dogmata putarunt ſufficere. Cyril. 
„12. In joan. N ä . CFE ITE uM OS. - 
Onthia clara ſunt et plena ex Seripturis ſacris; quzcumque ne- | 
ceſſuria ſunt; manifefla ſunt. Chryſ. 2 Theſ | h 
., Nulla probatio eſſe poteſt verz chriſtianitatis, niſi Seripturæ divi- 
Id. in c. 4 Matt. 1 en os GE a it ants oe, a5. 
. Mital ere de illis obſcuritatibus eruit N ſanctus) quod non 
planiſſime dictum alibi reperiatur .. qu obſcure, vel ambigue, 
vel figurate dicta ſunt, que quiſque ſicut voluerit interpretetur ſe» 
| ung REIT Aug. lib. 2 de Doc. Chris. o. G. Et de Unit. 
%%% ͤ „ weed ir IE I 
K _ fart que ſeriberentur, que ſaluti credentium ſufficere viſa 
Quoniam hæreſes pullulaturz erant .. opera pretium viſum eſt, 


ut ſcriberentur evangelia. Theophy lat. 
$i quis iive de Chriſto, five de eccleſs, five ds alia N 
| in ſctipturis accepiſtis, 


re. Vobis annunciaverit præterquam quod 
Quod de ſeripturis auctoritatem non habet eadem facilitate con- 
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anathema fit, Aug. contra lit. Petil. 
temnitur qua probatur. Hieron. in cap. Matt. 23. 1 
Nune nullo en cognoſcitur que ſit vera. Furigi eccleſia, ni 

tantumm odo = ſeripturas. Aut. Ant. inter _ Cryſoſt, in Ma 

_ Scriptum eſſe doceat Hermogenis offici a: ſi non eſt ſeriptum, . 
meat ve illud adjicientibus aut detrahentibus annuntiatum. Tertul, 
* other paſſages equally deciſive may be ſeen in Biſhop Tay- 
lor's Tuaſive, part 2, book f, fe. 24. 
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ſurely no ſingle father ever aſſerted, as you do now, that the 


facred writers had omitted ſome neceſſary points of the Chriſ- 


2 4 


tian belief, 


Should it be objeRed that to thoſe at leaſt amongſt us who 


cannot read, our rule muſt be entirely uſeleſs—the argument 
may be retorted with equal force againſt the exterior means 
which you propoſe ; ſince to the deaf and blind theſe alſo 
can prove of no advantage. He who cannot read himſel 

may eaſily procure them to be read by others: And no one 


ever refuſed to make inquiry into the title which he could 


juſtly claim to the inheritance of his father's poſſeſſions, from 
a plea that, being ignorant of letters, he could not be aſſured 

f the contents of his father's will. Whoever will not pur- 
ſue the ready means that are afforded to learn the truth, can 


never be a fair inquirer ; any more than he whoſe intellects 


are obſcured by vice can hope to pronounce an equitable 


Judgment on the duties of a religion, of which he had ren= 


dered himſelf unqualified to judge. Beſides, it ſhould not 
be forgotten that millions in every Church believe upon au- 
thority alone, if even they have ſo good a motive: and you 
Cannot deny but that in many caſes, a ſufficient and ſaving 


+ Faith may be built upon the teſtimony of a ſingle perſon, with- 


out any 1 of tradition, without any communication 

with an EY guide, or any acquaintance with. thoſe 

notes which you th 

of Chriſt. (a? | | 5 
That the Scriptures were ſufficiently plain and eaſy to ſuit 

every ſex, age, and capacity, was fir 


made ſuch a noiſe in France ; and has been the 'opinion of 
_ Chriſtians in every period of the Church. Thoſe famous 
reaſoners, in their preface to that Verſion, maintained that 
theſe divine writings included every: thing requiſite to the 


conduct of life, and always explained in ſome other place, 


Whatever might in any ſingle unconnected paſſage appear 
equivocal and obſcure. They even endeavoured io prove 


tat it had ever been the ſpirit of your Church to NN 
t . 


the laity to read them in the modern languages. But M. 
Sinan demonſtrated that their proofs fell far ſhort of their 


o 


c Chillingworth, chap, 2, 5 72. And Appeal, page 344+ | | 
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ink fo clearly indicate the only true Church 


| enuouſly aſſerted b 
the learned authors of the New Teſtament of Mons, which 


hy 


” 


wiſhes, and controverted their aſſertions on this ſubject by 
the moſt unexceptionable authorities. (a! And in this he 
was ſupported by the diſcipline which till theſe latter days 
has always been obſerved amongſt you; ſince even now, be 
more timorous ſcarce ever venture to read them without the 
advice and permiſſion of their ſpiritual director So often 
has this reſtriction been enforced by your prayincial councils, 
and inculcated by all your moraliſts. Indeed, with reſpe& to 
the clearneſs and utility of the written word, and the rights of 
private judgment in the interpretation of it, their ſentiments 
underwent ſoon. after a total alteration. For when it became 
their intereſt to decry what they had before ſo. warmly pa- 
troniſed, Nicolle pretended to ſee moſt evidently that the 
truth could never be diſcovered in the Scriptures, however 
rudently interpreted. But then he ſpoke with paſſion, and 
£419 engaged to. confute the doQtrines of the reformation, 
was obliged to ſuit his principles to the occaſion. We mult 
therefore judge of his real ſentiments by his didaQtic rather 
than his polemic writings, and prefer the ideas of the Chriſ- 
tian teacher, to thoſe of the profeſſed controverſialiſt. 


Upon the faireſt eſtimate that I can form, as well from 
the language of your Theologians, as from the general prac» 
tice of your ſociety, it can but be concluded that your no- 
tions of the written word are in every reſpect widely diffe- 
rent from thoſe which were entertained in the purer ages 

of the goſpel diſpenſation. . You affect indeed to revere 
them as the inſpired word of God, becauſe they were found 
conſonant to your traditions. But I maintain that if they 
were not authentic from the beginning, your acceptance of 
them could never give them an authority which they did 
not e and intrinſically poſſeſs. If tradition had 
ſtamped the {ame repute of orthodoxy upon the writings of 

Papias or Hermas, would theſe have been equal in authority 
to thoſe of S. Paul and the Evangeliſts? Of what uſe was 

their being inſpired, in your ſentiment ; or how indeed came 
they to be written at all, when they could only ſerve to miſ- 
lead, by giving a partial account of the chriſtian religion ? 
Does it not ſeem as if the Evangeliſts apprehended leſt all 
theſe things ſhould flip the memory of mankind, and miſ- 


la) Nouvelles Obſervations ſur le texte et les Verſions du Nou- 
veau Teſtament, — Y 
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truſted either their fidelity, remembrance, or capacity? The 
oral depoſition of ſuch men as Paul and Barnabas was cer- 
tainly ſufficient to deliver the decrees of the apoſtolic _— ; 
at Jeruſalem; and yet we find it the opinion of theſe wiſe 
legiſlators, that toritten ctedentials were likely to conciliate 


to them a greater degree of reſpect (a). It is true that 


S. Paul, in writing to the Theſſalonians, directed them to 
hold faſt what they had been taught, whether “by word or 
by epiſtle.” But this was at a time when they had no writ- 
ten goſpel, and knew little either of Chriſt or of his doc- 
trines, unleſs by tradition only. This letter to the Theſſa- 
lonians was written about the year 52; and it is far from 
certain whether even S. Matthew's relation was not written 
at leaſt ten years after r(d). When their doctrine was mif- 
interpreted, the Apoſtles wrote: becauſe it was the ſecuteſt 
way of handing down to future ages the glad tidings of the 

pel. But if we believe not their writings, how ſhall we 


1 zheve your words © (c) | 


-- The Scriptures, when once accepted by the genefal voice 


of all chriſtian ſocieties, are the only ſtandard by which all 


tfligious opinions ſhould be tried: and whatever you Have 
faid of the priority of oral teſtimony, is palpably ſophiffical. 
For it is evident, as S. Iremmens remarks, that Te vipel _ 
which the Apoſtles had firſt preached, was, by\the wil God, 
put into writing, that it might be a foundatipn and pillar of 
our faith.” (d) How different was his opinion from yours, 
who ſeem to attribute this to accident; and think it hot in- 
tentionally addreſſed to future ages; although S. Luke com- 
mitted his Goſpel to writing, that Chriſtians «© might know 
the certainty of bes things wherein they had been inſtruct- 
ed; (e) Theſe had been Areas den by oral communi- 
2 Rrengthen and 


goſpels were probably written about the years 63, 
dhe Biltory of the Appttics and Eyange- 
different a ftatement this; from wine you 
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s Chapter of 8. Lüke, 5 nance feriptum trado evangelium ; atque 
ita mentem tuam munio, ut ne obliviſcatur eorum, que prius fine | 
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confirm. Hence alſo S. bn expreſsly affirms that ſome of 
the moſt illuſtrious miracles of Chriſt were turitien on purpoſe 
that we might believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of 
God.” (a) This beloved diſciple had lived longer than any 
of the Apoſtles ;- and therefore ſaw how little tradition was 
to be relied on, ſince it was already corrupted in fo ma- 
terial a point as the divinity of the Son of God. If this, 
therefore, was written that we might believe it; fo would 
every other point have been alſo written before the inſpired 
code was cloſed, which was neceſlary to be belieyed. And 
the ſtrong expreſſions which this Apoſtle uſes in the firſt 
Chapter of his Goſpel * That which we have heard, 
which we have ſeen, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, declare we unto you,” &c, doubtleſs 
command, with reſpect to us a much a more firm aſſent, 
than if it were reſolved into ſuch a ſecurity alone as may be 
had by hearing ſome relate, that others told them, how they had 
been taught that ſuch and ſuch was the opinion of thoſe who had 
een them who were contemporaries with . ... Chriſt himſelf an 
Earth! And yet this is exactly the caſe of an un written 
relation. —Aſlert, reply, explain, diſtinguiſh for ever as you 
pleaſe, unleſs tradition is reduced to writing, it will quickly 
degenerate into abſurdity. And the ſilent traditions by Which 
many of your doctrines feem ſupported, are like the path of 
an arrow ſhot through the air, which ſcarce has any thing 
more than an ideal exiſtence, and concerning which we 
never can affirm with certainty from whence its motion firſt 
aroſe, or how long it has continued. 1 4 
Had your ee ſyſtem been adopted ſome ages ſince, 
it would have faved much labour to ſeveral Chriſtian divires 
who have written ſo copiouſly on theſe uſeleſs ſubjects. 
For the queſtions concerning either the authenticity or inſpi- 
ration of the Scriptures are of little importance, if without 
their aid a Chriſtian's faith would have been equally ſecure. 
But to aſſert that the revealed writings do not contain the 
whole covenant between God and Man, is to ſpeak againſt 
all antiquity. With reſpe& then to inſpiration it is unne- 
ceſſary to inquire which way your ideas lean. Dr. Prieſtly, 
whom you have cenſured for his too free deviations from the 
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cent öpinſons of mankind, has ſcarcely ſpoken his ſenti- 
ments with leſs referve.—It is a clog upon your ſyſtem : and 
therefore is probably one of thoſe articles of the Catholic 
belief, which you aſſure us, hang heavy on your mind. 
Before I conclude my remarks on this paragraph of your 
letter, I would with to Agr how you would reaſon with a a 
Jew, whom you were deſirous of bringing over to the chrif- 
tian faith? Would you not refer him to Scripture and the 
Way of diſcuſſion, as our Saviour and the Apoſtles did; or 
have you perhaps diſcovered a more convincing method? 
How great mult be the ſurpriſe of your convert, if after hav- 


ing brought him to the belief of chriſtianity by the ſtudy and 


confrontation of the Scriptures, you ſhould then aſſure him 
that written revelation was often ſo obſcure, that after all he 
muſt have recourſe to verbal tradition for its ſenſe, and that 
a Chriſtian's creed was independent on it? Would he not 
naturally be led to ſuppoſe that you ſpoke in deriſion? Un- 
doubtedly he would. Every argument you then could urge 
to perſuade him of the inſufficiency of the Scriptures, would 
appear a new inſult on his underſtanding: and the obſcurity 
and uncertainty of all written depoſition would be a power- 
«ful reaſon to perſuade him to return to his old religion, 
Where every thing was clear and eaſy, and in which every 
_ prejudice and motive of credibility would conſpire to fix 
im.' Could he believe indeed that Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
would have violated, in their advice to his fathers, a prin- 
Ciple which they meant to eſtabliſh for the propagation of 
their own religion; or that they deſigned to change their 
maxims and doctrines, as ſoon as they had made them con- 
verts? Would he not either ſuſpe& their honeſty or judg- 

ment : This very principle, Sir, (had the Apoſtles incul- 
cated it,) would have greatly impeded the ſucceſs of their 
miniſtry. For if after that they had pretended to prove 
from the Scriptures that Chriſt was the promiſed Meſſiah, 
the Jews might have refufed their interpretation as of pri- 
vate ſpirit, and appealed to tradition. Had they mentioned 
their miracles, they would have attributed them to art or 
magic if they had objected the corruptions of their belief 
or practice, they would have called them heretics, and 
talked of ſchiſm, rebellion, novelty, and want of miſſion. 

I am confident that it ts full as eaſy to diſcover any _—_ | 
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1 you to my Appeal. If your Churc 


1 e 1 
article of belief in the letter of the New Teſtament, with _ 


thoſe aſſiſtances which are at hand to every fincere enquirer, 


as it is for a Jew to diſcern the divinity of Chriſt and the 
whole ceconomy of his miſſion, in the oracles and types of 
the prophetic writings. - And to aſſert that theſe are not 
ſufficiently clear, approaches near to blaſphemy. : 
No new Faita.. On this ſubje& I muſt again refer 

h now teaches what. you 

cannot prove from tradition to have been held from the be- 
goning, it has varied in its belief; and whether it was not 
eld at all, or only in ſo obſcure and ſilent a manner as not 
to be viſible even to ſome of the moſt eminent perſons in 
the Church, is perfectly equal with reſpe& to moſt of my 
arguments. This will be made ſtill further apparent, when 
I. come to review your panegyric on the Council of Trent. 
The deſcription which you give of the writings of ſuch men 
as Daillẽ, Claude, Aubertin, Baſnage, Blondel, Lenfant, Chats, 
Fewell, Uſher, Wale, Tillotſon,” Sherlock, Hammond, Falkland, 
Chillingworth, and others of our controverſialiſts, who during 
theſe two laſt. centuries have written on religion, is really 
curious—And ſtill you boaſt that partiality has not got the 
better of your judgment, and that honeſty and candour have 
held your pen down every page! (a) 1 
Was the denial of Cup in the adminiſtration of the Eu- 
_ chariſt, againſt the expreſs form of the inſtitution, and the 
neral practice of twelve hundred years, an alteration of 
little moment? Had not Chriſt foreſeen the pretended incon- 
veniences upon which his appointment was ſet aſide? (b) 
Perhaps when this innovation was introduced, it might have 
been the prevalent opinion * tanto dignius verbum dei tradi, 
quantum ab omni Scriptura remotius ; et explicandam Scrip- 
turam eſſe juxta currentem Eccleſiæ ritum, qua ſententiam 
mutante, dei etiam judicium mutetur. (©) can find no 
other apology for ſeveral of your preſent doctrines; for it is 
the current notion and practice of the day that forms the 


ſtandard. of orthodox belief. And wherefore ſhould it not? 


The Church is as infallible now, as it was in the apoſtolic 
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age ; and if we TIER the 1 of leading her into aft 


truths as many of your writers do, it little matters whether 


her preſent FA rines are founded either in Scripture, or in 
Tradition. To both of theſe indeed they generally tr 1b 
v 


and often glory in the ſupport of the written 


on many occaſions this Appeal is made with ſo little ap- 
pearance of reaſon, ** to remind us of the Painter who 


aſſured his ignorant employers that the ſign which he had 


painted at their requeſt was mot aſſuredly a Lion, although, 
till they were authoriſed by him to ſay ſo, it was full 1 
likely to be taken for a Cat or Cow. | 
ou have, for obvious reafons, deſtined no endes 
paragraph of your Reflections to the Fathers, although they 


= are generally euhibited as the main links of your chain of 


Tradition. Of their ſentiments we have no other rule to 
dge, than the language they have held in their writings. 
Ha if „this flent letter can return no anſwer,” how comes 
your Church to oblige her Children to fear that they will 
never interpret, nor receive the Scriptures, unleſs according to 
their unammous conſent? (a) If you have read them with 


attention, you cannot but have remarked that 


upon many 
points of your belief it is impoſſible to collect from them 


any uniform tradition. And it this be really neceſſary, as it 


ſhould ſeem to be from Yeron's much valued rule, the pre- 
ſumed connection of your chain muſt be formed from fome 


+ Ittle"necidental links that lie ſcattered here add there; and 
| et whole- wilt form a very motley compoſition, unequal, 


ank little to be truſted. That their depoſition is not 
umform, E haxe proved front their own genuine writings, by 
extracts as pln and unequivocal as human language can 


afford. - Through what more creditable witneſſes will you 


nd to trace your tenets? Were the ancient” Saints and. 
ctors but little qualified to declare « what their tenets 
— Was their * va and relteftim” not equal, at 
Jealf,” to thoſe of your modern teachers, whether collected or 
difperfed? For the uſe of thofe'who'probably may neyer 
fer their writings, 1 either made copious extracts from 


them, or pointed out from authors of ar own cammu- 


. 
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y exuberance in my Work: But the prejudices of 
many of my readers in favour of authority were to be re- 


{ It has been {aid that in my Appeal I treated the Fathers 
with too little veneration, and ſeemed to take a malignant 
zeſt and wiſelt men may occaſionally fall, I cannot in my 
conſcience plead guilty to the charge. (a) Nevertheleſs, al- 

it is undeniable that ſome of their writings are high - 


leaſure in expoſing weakneſſes and errors, into which the 


ly to be valued, and may be read with equal pleaſure and 


advantage; yet I will candidly confeſs that the Treatiſes of 
Daille, Whitby, and Barbeyrac, have molt fully convinced 
me that in general very little authority is due to their apinrons, 
whether they are conſidered as Philoſophers, Theologians, 
or Moraliſts. (b)—However, I can readily forgive the impu- 
tation. For it is but natural that he who by his calling is 
daily obliged to offer incenſe at their ſhrines, and invoke 
them in his prayers, ſhould miſconſtrue every molt inno- 
cent expreſſion which ſeems to detract from that perfection 
of character which we are all but too prone to aſcribe to 
the objects of our worſhip. | | 5 
LuourgRER. With all his blemiſhes he is allowed by co- 
temporary writers of your own Church, to have been a man 
of great ſincerity and purity of life; as well as unf others 
of the reformers. (c) But it was thought more uſeful by 
Baſſuet, Mr. Challoner, and ans , to repreſent him in 
the moſt odious colours: As it abuſe were argument, and 
defamation became a virtue when employed againſt an 
enemy! However, on the general excellence of his moral 
character his great intrepidity and love for truth—his can- 


a) Appeal, 116, 247, 355 | 
(nd Dallæus © de os am?” Whitby © de Scripturarum inter- 


pretatione ſecundum patrum Commentarios”—Barbeyrac © Traite 
de la Morale des Peres. As Interpreters of the Scriptures, Dr. 
Geddes ſeems to hold them in no higher eſtimation than Whitby. 
See his Proſpectus, pages 114, 1194. | 

(e) Appeal, 180, 182. * Sunt tot eruditi viri, et iidem boni, quo- 
rum ut quiſque ſiuceriſſimus eſt et veritatis evangelice tenaciſſimus, 
is a Lutheri libris minime eſt offenſus .. Videmus Lutherum apud 
mnes integritate vita commendari . .. Nemo non fatetur ſe ex illias 
bris factum eſſe meliorem, etiamſi quzedam non immerito diſpli- 
ceant.” Eraſmus.——A teſtimony which even his ſworn enemy 
Aleander did not dare diſpute, 
| X 23 dour 
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Vol. 4, pages 23, 73, 77, 258, 322, 329, 333, 421. 
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dour and chriſtian forbearance—the modeſt manner in which 
he apologiſed for his intemperate zeal and unguarded lan- 
guage—the favourable interpretation which his moſt objec- 
tionable expreſſions will bear the moderation and prudence 
of his plan of reformation—his love of peace and diſappro- 
bation of all violent proceedings—his truly chriſtian advice 
to thoſe eccleſiaſtics who left their convents and engaged in a 


worldly life—his unaffected piety—his zeal for the extirpa- 
tion both of vice and error—and the purity of his motives, 


enough may be ſeen by any perſon who will take the pains 


to conſult the writings referred to in the margin, (a) to ſet 
both his character and conduct in a moſt reſpectable point 


of view. | 


As for the fable of his converſation and ſtruggles with the : 


devil, and ſuch like fictions, of which many of your writers 


ſeem to think that « quz non proſunt ſingula, cuncta juvant,” 
I look upon them in the ſame light that I do the hiſtory of 
Pope Joan, the ſix thouſand heads of infants found in St 
. Gregory's fiſh ponds, or the indulgence of Pope Sixtus to 
the family of. the Cardinal of St. Lucia. So, likewiſe, Lu- 


tber grant of two wives to the Landgrave, in the circum- 


ſtances and manner in which it was made, I think a matter 
even of much leſs conſequence to religion, than a ſimilar 
licence offered to Henry VIII. by the Biſhop of Rome (b). 
Neither could this “ famous conference give me tbe leaſt em- 
barraſſment. For the combats of Ferom, Anthony, and thou- 
ſands of others, ſo greatly admired in your church, ate much 
more ſingular than his. And all the contrivances of Satan, 


in thele latter ages, whether played off upon the Patriarch 


of the Reformation,” a'convent of poor Urſuline Nuns(c), or 
(a) Baſnage's © Hiſtoire de la religion des Egliſes reformtes“ 


- Lenfant's © Preſervatif contre la reunion avec le fiege de Rome, 
| Lett. 11.“ — And eſpecially Beauſobre?s © Hiſtoire de la Reformation, 


ou Origine et Progres du Lutheraniſme dans L'Empire et les etats 
de la Confeſſion D'Augsbourg. 4 vel. 8. Berlin, 1785, Vol. 1, page 


235 Vol. 2. pages 42, 350, 60, 63, 69, 105, 106, 108, 125, 145, 150, 
299, 


— 


179, 186, 202, 231. Vol. 3, pages 4, 124, 151, 169, 218, 226. 


(b) See Neve's Animadverſions, pages 


, 80, 179. And Ridley's 


| Review, page 52. Alſo Baſnage, ſecond part, chap, 4. 
(le) Hiftoire des diables de Loudun, ou poſſeſſion des religieufes 
Urſulines. Amſterdam, 1693. 0 BIT 


a ſet 


——— 
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a ſet of convulſed fanatics (a), could appear but ſtale conceits 
to one who had ſeen ſo many of his waggiſh antics recorded 
in the lives of the ancient ſolitaries. ; 
Luther was an active zealous man, to whom ſociety is 
eventually much indebted ; but he was not even the beginner 
of the Reformation. For, not to mention the many wit- 
nefſes whom Providence had raiſed in _ age to bear teſti- 
mony to the truth, Zuinglius had been already blefſed with 
oreat ſucceſs in Switzerland, before Luther's reform was 
| oboe of. I have admitted that this able antagoniſt of Rome 
was not without his defects and where is the mortal man 
that is blameleſs, eſpecially if 17 70 engaged in the more 
turbulent ſcenes of life? Amongſt the more ſhady parts of 
his character, there is none perhaps more ſtriking tin the 
intemperance of language into which he was often hurried. 
Yet the peculiar circumſtances of his ſituation may well be 
pleaded as. ſome extenuation even of this molt blameable 
exceſs. For nothing was omitted which was likely to irri- 
tate his paſſions (b); and the language of his adverſaries was 
little leſs outrageous than his own. It was a ſtyle that was 
then ſo prevalent, that even ** zhe learned, the moderate, the 
tolerant, the Chriſtian” Cardinal Pole ( c) adopted it, when he 
wrote ſo bitterly againſt his benefactor and ſovereign, _ 
It has been objected that even the Reformers themſelves 
acknowledged that the world was not improved by their 
' preaching ; and that wickedneſs fUll ſpread amongſt thoſe 
who pretended to withdraw from the corruptions of the an- 
cient church, with more unbounded ſway than ever. But 
what could be a more natural complaint than this, When 
they ſaw that their endeavours were not attended with all 


(a) La verite des miracles operes par Vinterceſſion de M. Paris, 
c. 4to. pat Louis Baſile Carre de Montgeron. 1 
lb) The imperious Leo ordered his perſon to be ſeized; and a re- 
ward was offered to any one who ſhould make the dangerous attempt. 
Every place wherein he reſided was put under an interdi&, even for 
three days after his departure. See an extract from Leo's ridicu- 
lous Mandate, in Beauſobre, vol. 2, page 17, 

(e) State and Behaviour, &. Preface to the ſecond edition A 
curious ſpecimen of this Meek Prelate's ſcurrilous invectives may be 
. ſeen in Ridley's Review, page 61; in nothing inferior to the moſt 

extravagant declamations of Luther, without the ſame provocation 
to excuſe them, N 

the 
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the ſucceſs they could wiſh? In proportion as their zeal 
was great, theſe 4 were likely to be made in terms 
more ſtrongly expreſſive of their diſappointment. Such was 
the ſtyle of the moſt virtuous and zealous teachers in every 
age of the church. But expreſſions like theſe are never to be ta- 
| ken in their rigour ; and Slerdar aſſures us, on the contrary, that 
purity of life was a certain character by which the reformed 
were in thoſe days always to be known. Yet, granting that 
3 of this were true, it ought to be attributed to far 
other cauſes than any preſumed irregularities in thoſe who 
ſeriouſly joined the party of the reformers ; ſince it could 
not but be expected that under the ſhelter of this pretence, 
many worthleſs ſubjects would eſcape from their religious 
retreats, with the hopes of indulging with leſs reſtraint the 
vicious purſuits which in their convents they were ſometimes 
under the neceſſity of concealing, at leaſt from public inſpec- 
tion. For although they had been long accuſtomed to chuſe 
for their ſuperiours © Le meilleur biberon, qui aimoit le plus 
les garces, les chiens et les oiſeaux ; bref, qui etoit le plus 
debauche,” and made them ſwear to induce them in the 
fame exceſſes (a]; yet they preferred to roam at large, and 
could not eaſily ſubmit to the yoke even of publick decency. 
As for a compariſon between the Reformers and the 
Apoſtles, it is, prejudice apart, as little to the purpoſe, as 
between them and the Popes ; many of whom ies, gain 
nothing by the parallel even as private men. But when 
we come to conſider them as the heads of the Chriſtian 
Church — the Vicars and repreſentatives of Chriſt on earth— 
the ſupreme paſtors of God's own appointment—the Fathers 
of his people—the firſt Shepherds of his Flock, &c. and yet 
reflect to what a courſe of infamous | exceſſes many of them 
Have been abandoned ; what a confuſion of ideas does not the 
' contraſt generate? The Hiſtory of the Roman Pontiffs, 
written by perſons of their own communion, affords a ſtron- 
ger preſumption againſt all their pretenſions, as well as 
. againſt ſome of your doctrines, than all the variations of 
Proteſtants do againſt the principles. of the reformation. 
When next your mind is drawn, (whether with or again 
your will, it matters not) to make ſuch compariſons as theſe ; _ 


(a) See Brantome's Memoirs. 


= compare a 


* 1 f 
erous behaviour of the Proteſtant Elector Frederic, with. 
8 haughty inſolence and tyranny of Charles. Compare the 
manly end of this great favourer of Hereſy, with all the ri- 
diculous mommery of the Emperor's obſequies (a Com- 
pare the ſteady coolneſs and dignity of the Proteſtants at the: 
diet of Augsbourg, with the overbearing and paſſionate beha- 


viour of their opponents—Compare, in fine, the characters 


of Huſs, Zuinglius, Melanfthon, and Æcolampadius, with thoſe 
of Aneas Sylvius, Fohn 23, Leo 10, and others who oppoſed 
the progreſs of Proteſtantiſm ; and fee if in every view, both 
as Men and Chriſtians, the Reformers do not appear in a 
of far ſuperior eminence. (b) \ | 
QUNCIL OF TRENT. This I have only repreſented as 
J found it in Catholic writers of beſt te, and ſcarcely 
have added any thing to their accounts. If it be but a fais 


picture, it little matters by whom it was drawn; yet my 


own obſervations have perſuaded me that the likeneſs was a 
od one. Though 1 did not look towards it for the 
nr ef calm ſea, yet I ſhould have expected to have 
found in it liberty, learning, calm and mature difcuſfion ; 
which yet I am affured from Hiſtory were moſtly ſtrangers 
to it. It was, no doubt, attended by ſome men of erudition, 
piety and yan” : —_ _ ity 9 — 
authorities have ſhewn; crally amon ie Biſhops. 
And the inferior Clergy and Divines, however learned, were 
often little heeded. 6 | | | WE 
If you hold that Biſhops are aſſembled in general Councils 
merely, as far as doctrine is concerned, © io declare what' tenets 
(a) A curious detail of this Farce may be ſeen in Robertſon, or 


in Leti. | 
(b) See Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, with Dr. Maclaine's 


learned Annotations, in 6 vols. 1782.——Lenfant's Hiſtory of the 


Council of Conftance—The Poſtſcript, at the end of Gilpin's Lives of 
the-Reformers—And Beauſabre, vol. r, Fase: 246, 262, 268. Vol. 2, 
Pages 17, 127, 191. Vol. 3, page 271. Vol. 4, pages 180, 185, 193s 
291, 410, 429. | 
8 F Le many Obfervations relative to this fact in Schei- 


horne's Amænitates Hiſtoriæ Ecclefiaſtice et literarie,”” not unworthy 


your attention. You will there find a full reply to Campian's Pane- 
ric on the ſeveral Members who compoſed this Council, and ajuf- 
cation of Chemnieĩus again all his accuſations and invecii 
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meetings are” truely of very little importance; the 8 
dinary interpoſition of Heaven is little needful; and, the au- 
thority they have ever aſſumed of making decrees, is both 
nugatory and groundleſs. But if we may credit their own 
aſſertions, they have far other claims than theſe; and pre- 
tend a right not only: to declare, and. witneſs, but to define 


and judge. 
© As'to What you add, . a very ſhort ſpace ſpace of 
time, pretend to have fun out the true ward. f Gad, it is a 
captious and malevolent inſinuation. Neither I, nor thoſe 
from whom I have collected the chief of my obſeryations, 
impoſe them on any one under pain of Anathema; but 
With honeft zeal propoſe them to others, as we believe ther 
ourſelves, for the moſt reaſonable and . concluſive opinions 
that we have been able to diſcover. If your three hundred 
Biſhops had done no more, and had fairly ſet forth the rea- 
5 * upon which their report was founded, they would have 
been entitled to the thanks of all Chriſtian Societies on earth: 
"Whereas, by aſſuming an uſurped authority over the opinions 
of mankind, they have occaſioned infinite diſſentions among 
them, which are aged to be e to the TIAL 
8. ' 1 4 ; 
LI you really find 40 ane and, e in very "periad 
and expreſſion”. of the decrees and canons of this celebrated 
| Synod, you ſurely muſt have read them with little attention, 
ot under the moſt powerful influence of prejudice. Nothing 
"can be more equivocal and ambiguous, nothing more diſin- 
genuous and ill founded, than many of its declarations and 
4 — = 5 Fire following W will Juſtify this heavy 
184. The decree concerning the alba: of the Sacraments 
is nugatory and trifling ; ſince it has pronounced Anathema 
llt fuch as ſhould alert that there are either fewer or 
more than Seven properly ſo called; although this muſt evi- 
dently depend upon the definition of the word Sacrament, 
Itch the Council did not think fit to determine, and which 
has always been uſed by Eccleſiaſtical writers in a variety of 
acceptations. Beſides, the preciſe number of them, Pat 70 


* 2 by any — ical writer, Greek or La a 


„ „ 
before the twelfth age; as Leo Allatius, Caſſander, and others 
acknowledge. Hence this Anathema is neither ſupported 
by Scripture, nor by any oral tradition. For the pretence of 
a tradition which had never any viſible exiſtence, can never 
be admitted. (a) | : — 5 

2. This Council Anathematiſes thoſe who ſhould aſſert 
that the Sacraments are not neceſſary to Salvation. Now, 
although it is neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome miniſters in 
the Church, and although the human race could not be per- 
petuated without any union between the ſexes; yet both 
- Orders and Matrimony might ſurely exiſt, and yet not be 
Sacraments properly ſo called. 5 
3. It pronounces Anathema againſt thoſe who ſhould 
aſſert that it is not required to the valid adminiſtration of a 
Sacrament, that the miniſter ſhould have *« ſaltem inten- 
tionem faciendi quod facit eccleſia”—a decree which is ſuſ- 
ceptible of almoſt any ſenſe that an interpreter chuſes to 
give it. Catharinus, Biſhop of Minori, held that if the 
external ation was ſeriouſly performed, it little mattered 
whether the minifter had or had not interiorly a very cons. 

ry intention. His opinion in this reſpect gave great 
offence ; although now pony generally embraced. And it is 
evident from the acts, that this council meant to require a 
more direct intention than this Biſhop contended for; and 
believed that although the miniſter ſhould ſeriouſly perform 
whatever was preſcribed, yet the Sacrament could not be 
valid, unleſs at the ſame time it was likewiſe his intention 
to impart whatever bleſſings this ceremony is uſually ſup- 
poſed to confer. Yet, even after the Council was end- 
ed, Catharinus continued ſtill publicly to ſupport his for- 
mer ſentiment, even in Rome itſelf ; whilſt other Theologians 


ceaſed not to affirm that this was the very opinion which 
the Council intended to proſcribe. A acchlo inſtance of 
the clearneſs and FOR of its deciſions! . 

4. It decrees that all mankind are guilty of original ſing 
and yet makes an exception in fayour of the Virgin Mary 
declaring that it * did not mean to include in that decree the 


fla) See Callander. Conſult. art. 14. de Num. Sacram.-Peter Lom 

ard and Duraudus expreſsly denied that Matrimony was a Sacra» 
ment pony ſo called. And that extreme unction was never cons 
fidered as ſuch, appears from all the ancient rituals. See tit. 7. 
zn the ſecond vol. of Biſhop _— Collection of Tracts. 
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bleſſed and immaculate Virgi ' Nevertheleſs, no tradition 
can be more" poſitive and inden than that which com- 


prehends her in the general misfortune; fince all the fathers 


down to the eleventh or twelfth a allert it in the plaineſt 
terms. n Sancti 'antiqui” Ones,” ſays the learned Biſhop 


of the Canaries, Loc. Ibeol. lib. 7. * uno ore aſſeverutunt. . 


nullus ſanctorum contravenit. But it * e to 
ſet the Franeiſcaut and Dominicunt at variance by any defi- 
nition on this ſubject; and therefore, rather than explain 
the Scriptute according to the unanimous conſent of the fathersz 
the Council choſe to make a declaration > Peg aindi= 
guous, that the queſtion is ſtill as — as ever, (a/ 


5. Tt Anathematiſes thoſe who aſſert that clandeſtine Me | 


And ſuch as are contracted between young perſons 
ot the conſent of their parents, are null 200 invalid: 
it K ee authority of declaring them not only wicked and 
illegal, but perfectiy void and gf none effed?, by determining that 
they ſhould no longer be conſidered as a civil contfact. The 
fame is the caſe with the ſolemn vow of contineney,” which, 
as is allowed, Was not an impediment ival:dating any ſubſe- 
went marriage, till the Council of Laterum in II 39. (b) 
ow. if theſe are only laws of diſcipline,” they are only 


binding in thoſe countries where that diſcipline is admitted; 


And none of theſe contracts are invalid iti "er nature, but 
are only rendered ſo in ſuch places where they have not the 
requiſi ites to make them legal. Has not the Council, in 
this deciſſon, tranſgreſſed the limits of that t pow er Which the 
Church received from God ? r rie oefter 


6. The Council of Trent has declared that de obligation | 


of the marriage vow is not deſtroyed by hereſy; whereas the 
contrary was | decided by the ſixth general couneil. Lou 


on ts - 15651} 00; 
(a9 See on this LabjeR Richer Hiſt. Con. Gen- Ib. 3 chap· 37 on 
one ſide; and Maldonatus and Cajetan on the other: Iſo a curious 
Diſſertation in the third vol. of Bi 
See Appeal, 331. 
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(b) © Anialyſe- des anita og par le. R. p. Richard, 4 tomes. 


atis, 1773. Artiele Mariage. 
P (c) if 73 Marriage *contrated * Gas” any legal diſqualification is 
fd conſcience. and before God, then the ſuppoſed, Marriage 
2 05 has 'of late been ſo much talked of between a certain Prince 
and Mrs. F. is evidently null by all divine as well as human laws. 


As a civil IND; it is certain * within the reach of civil i 
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iſhop Gibſon's Traft: tit. 12— 
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ſeventh age Was oppoſite to the declarations. of ſo. many 
arned Hiſh $7 who ales at that aſſembly!» <7 03. wa 
7. It has Anathematiſed, thoſe whS⁰ maintain that «© ma- 
ia nog Tatu um, ſed non conſummatum” Was not Hh 
| ſolved by the, religious profeſſion; of ons of the parties; H. 
it any ap ical cal. tradition on its ſide, when it paſſed thi 
decree?.. Fox it ſhould be remembered that. it did; not ena 
this law as a new regulation of diſcipline; but aſſerted that 
a ſolemn Profeſſion 1 in any approved religious; order tally, 
annulled the prior contract in the ſight of. Heaven, 5 
obliged all Chriſtians to 1 the truth of this degiſio jon, 
under pain 1 f cenſure. Now Melchior Canus, Dr. Hooke(a). 
and 75 your, Theologians, agree that whateyer is den 
termined under Anathema, is a — of Catholic. faith; 
and Vera aſſures us that a neceſſary requiſite +54 


peep a point of Catholic belief is, ut fit revelatun EX 
prophetas, apoſtolos, ſeu autores .Canonicos.” (b 1 
Vhere can there be a more Ariking 4 A dup 
55 as well as obſcurity, than in its decree about, diyorces? 
Upon the e of the Venetian amhaſſadors, and 
for f fear of loſing a large portion of the Chriſtian, World, the 
fathers of this Council would not condemn the Greeks, but 
left them in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of a prathio they 
had long maintained of ing a ſecond, Wife, hen a 
former one was diſmiſſed for adultery. (c) Neyerthe = 
they at the ſame time pronounced anathema 9 255 0 
ſhould aſſert that they had erred in determining 
| doctrine as an evangelical and eee tenet... Wha 
prove a tenet to be de fide, if an anathema Again on 
who teach an oppoſite opinion does not? Hence a 
perſon even in the church of Rome may act againſt this de- 
termination, and not incur their cenſure, if he can bot hold 
his tongue, and abſtain from making any refleQions Þ upon 
this ſtrange deciſion.— Prove to me that this is! clear. from 
all inconſiſtency, and ſhuffling,” and human 'poliey; and 1 
-tay Religlonie Naturals and recelats ere. Pabſt, #774; | 
ms , 
1 nnn x6 or I nt 
Drouin de re Sacrament. 1 1855 * * n IS ae 25 
1 2 | will 
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theſe terms. If the practice of the Greeks is real 'repugs;- 
nant to- ſcripture and tradition, no motive was ſufficient ca 
Juſtify a toleration of it: If not, then the councib᷑s declara - 
tion is equally. partial and abſurd.—If it is a point of faith, 


the church has no power to grant a diſpenſation: if only a 


point of diſeipline, this canon is both ee ee. (a) 
9. A ſimilar charge of duplicity may jultly be alledged 
againſt the decree concerning communion under both kin 
559 ab initio, ſays the council, non infrequens utriuſ 
ciet uſus fuiſſet, . .* What an unfair palliation! Was 
jt not, morally ſpeaking, the univerſal practice of all times 
and perſons, unleſs in very extraordinary cafes, for near 
twelve centuries ?—And what mean the words ut quidem 
falfo aſſerunt, inſerted in the canon? Did not Chriſt 
then trul inſtitute it under both kinds? (b) 0 2 OOO Ly 
10. The Council of Trent affirms that we muſt reſt aſ- 


yu 


ſured that the ancient fathers never looked upon Infant com- 


munion to be neceſſary to falvation. But this is an pores 


fact, which the authority of the council could no-wiſe af. 
fea. For the contrary was the opinion of the church for 
600 years, as Maldonatus acknowledges in au 6, v. 533 
and which Pallavigini can no otherwife diſprove, than by 
faying that it cannot be, becaufe the church aſſembled at 

Ten would then have taught an error. But S. Au. in 
repeats the aſſertion too often, to leave any room for doubt 
on this head. He fays that no chriſtian queſtions büt that 
children cannot be faved without it that it is fo declated in 
the Scriptures without any ambiguity, * teſtimoniis divina 


luce clariffimis, divina auctoritate certiſſimis.“ (c) And 
2 | ö | EA La nem , og try 


(a) What miſerable ſhifts your caſuilty are put to in order to e- 


culpate this decree, may be ſeen in Abbé Riebard, Art. Divorce; 


) Licet Chriſtus adminiſtraverit ſuis diſcipulis ſub utraque 


ſpecie,” ſays the Council of Conſtance, tamen hoc non © ante 

nſuetudo communionis ſub una tantum ſpecĩe nunc T> 0 Ky eff 
abenda.” Can this be poſſibly the language of an aftem ö of brit. ; 

tian Biſhops? See Lenfant's Hiſtory of this Council 


c 
186, cap. 8, num 30, Epiſt. 217, alias 107, ad Vit. cap 5, n. 16, in all 
which he argues that Children muſt be baptiſed, becauſe tlie Bucs ny 
js neceſlary to ſalvation 3 and unleſs-they were baptiſed, they could 
not be admitted to the Encharift, rt. 


$a * 


— Raps WEE ſcholaſtics have 
deviſed: to explain away this f yet it is evident both! 
from the writings of Pope Innocent, and the moſt expreſs: 
declarations of S. Auguſtin, that, except in caſes of extreme 
neceſſity, (a) the abſolute reception of the euchariſt was then 
though requiſite to ſalvation. Upon this perſuaſion wus thꝰ 
univerſal practice of the ancient church built; which pres 
tice, nevertheleſs, this council, ever ſo preciſe and clear, 
has only expreſſed in terms that imply a doubt even of this 
unqueſtionable fact, „Si eum morem in guibu ſuum loeis 
aliquamdo fervavit antiquitas. —Is this the language of aw 
infallible aſſembliy, ſpeaking to mankind in N pen 
by the authority of the Holy Ghoſt? har 
11. With regard to the canon of the Seriptre how ar- 
| and ill founded are its deciſions? It has admitted 
the books of Tobit, Wiſdom, Ecelefraflicus, the Magcibert, 12 
upon an equal footing with the goſpels, againſt the | 
teſtimony of ancient tradition. For that the notion en 
divine original was rejected in the primitive ages, is evident 
from the hiſtory both of the eaſtern and weſtern chutches'; 
and may be eaſily ſheun from the writings of Hilary, iu 
. guſtin, Jerom, Gregory, Primaſius,” Cuſſiodore, re, AL | 
cuin, Bede, Copetan . in ſhort the general depoſition both of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian churches. (b) Wbener did the 
Council derive its new lights upon this ſubject; hence did 
it receive its authority? | When | any point is univer- 
ſally believed in one age which was no 13 univerſally 'dif- 
1 5 or queſtioned in another, it tit” may poſſiß be 
— but never can de eſtabliſhed on tradition, iir Whatever 
— delivered. For that teſtimony can never be deemed 
| 3 ſpeakin . (De from which, morally. 9 25 
us 


all diffentes c Do Ge FO 1 can. — 
Bs. 731 2 et 3 Partibus 
. 1 74 5391 
1925 _—_ 10 that © preveniente velocins morte err 


23 ned without it. 
en 5 wary indeed of divine original; EW alice the 

aa robable that Heaven would have permi ak the 
b pov tions to lie comment For fo many ages by Its 
e 


16 10 661 nn I ain 
Se rayer's &, Defenſe. 65 la nowetle"treHiny te 
| pints Tone ile de Trente, page 99. There — BOG 
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partibus” include alſo the titles of the Plains, man x many of 
which were confeſſedly never in the origin 

- 12. With reſpect to penance,» it has aſſe red ihr contri. 
tion, confeſſion, and ſatisfaction, are. the 0 e 
of the ſacrament. Now whether the expre lion « quaſi”. 
ſignifies as being, or, as it were, is perfectly uncertain. How. 
ever this be decided, it is equally extraordinary either 
that Chriſt ſhould have inſtituted a ſacrament without de- 
termining any proper matter to it, or that the church ſhould 
be ignorant for 1500 years what that matter Was: and no 
leſs wonderful pri that the matter or quaſi matter ſhould. 
not be applied by him who adminiſters the ſacrament. 
- 'The ſame difficulty occurs with reſpe& to holy orders. Did 
Chriſt appoint a ſacrament, the apoſtles receive it, and the 
church practiſe it for ſo many centuries, bop knowing 
what conſtituted the eſſence of it? 

13. It has afſerted that the lights, incenſe, garments, Kc. 
uſed in the celebration of the mals, are of apoſtolical tradition ; 
although this is molt poſitively contradicted by the ancient 
fathers, who even very that the uſe of lights and incenſe 15 
N pag *- : 

[though it has not attempted to prove. that : any in- 
| 25 grace was annexed to the ceremony of Confirmation, 
and many of your own divines have denied that it was inſti- 
tuted by Chrilt, (b) yet it has raiſed it to the dignity of a 
ſacrament. The Apoſtles gave it to thoſe whom they bap- 
tiſed, by the impoſition of hands; whereas this outward/ign 
3s now omitted, and another eſtabliſhed i in its. place. . 

15. It has decreed that auricular confeſſion is a divine- 
precept, by which all - chriſtians are obliged to mention in 


ſenſe in this little T reatiſe, and the amiable Author ſpeaks the lan- 
guage of reaſon in ſo ſimple and forcible a manner, that I think it is 
alone ſufficient to ſet at defiance all the learned and prolix diſcuſ- 
ſions of your Theologians. 

(a) See the learned Work of Dallæus © De Cultibus religioſis 
Latinorum,” the ſeven laſt Books of which, relate © 88 60 to the 
Euchariſt. Geneve, 1671. 

(b) Joannis Dallzi de duobus Latinorum ex unctione Sacramentis, | 
cap. 4, page 24. And © De Confirmatione” in his Treatiſe ** de 
Cultibus religioſis Latinorum, lib. 2. 

(lee) The variations of your Church with re F both to the matter 
aud form of this obſervance may be ſeen in Pere Sirmond's Diſputes | 
with the Abbe de S. Cyran. 8 Paris, 1696, 3 vols. folio. p 5 


11 


ſecret to a prieſt all their mortal ſins, with every material 
circumſtance, „as is now practiſed, and has been practiſed 
from the beginning of the church,” Now I have proved 
that this is contrary to the faith of hiſtory that it was to- 
tally unknown in the primitive ages that this doctrine was 
never introduced before the 13th age in the Council of La- 


teran; and is totally repugnant to the diſcipline of early 


times. Such alſo was the opinion of Cardinal Cajetan, 
Richer, Scotus, Gratian, Rigault, Eraſmus, and many others 
of your own church. And © Eraſmus was at leaſt as well 
acquainted with antiquity as any of the divines who aſſiſted 
at the Council of Trent. (a) ; | 


10. It determined that due honor and veneration is to be 


given to ſaints. The unparallelled explicitneſs of this deci- 
ion is doubtleſs the reaſon why, even after this infallible 
decree, your writers are. ſtill undetermined whether it ma 
or may not be pronounced of a religious nature. (b! Never» 
theleſs, every kind of religious worthip which had not God 
for its immediate object was reprobated by the ancients, 
who had no idea of the diſtinctions of ſubordinate and "a 
preme, abſolute or relative, tranſient or terminatiue, &c, be- 
cauſe they had no objects of religious homage to which theſe 
different degrees of worſhip _ be ſuited. Neither could 
they eſteem it even © good and profitable to ' invoke the 
faints,” becauſe they were pas that if it were, S. Paul, 
in ſpeaking ſo largely upon prayer, would certainly ſome- 
where or other have at leaſt given a flight intimation of a 
practice ſo profitable and uſeful. And the patronage of Abel, 
Seth, Moſes, and the ancient patriarchs and prophets, was ſures 
by in no reſpect leſs deſirable, or their intereſt leſs powerful, 
an thoſe of any of your canoniſed ſaints. On the ſame 
ſubject it likewiſe aſſerted that the memories of the ſaints are 


to be frequented in order to obtain the aſſiſtance of their 


relics, and the like other holy monuments. (c) Is not this 
equivocal at leaſt, and liable to be miſunderſtood ? 


"240 (a) All this may be ſeen fully eſtabliſhed in Dallaus's work, inti⸗ 
tatio.” Geneve, 1371, 4to. 5 

= See Veron. | X 5 

c) Eorum (ſaerorum monumentorum) opis impetrandæ gra- 
7 . Zee Tracts, vol. 3, tit, 9, page 65. 


ted“ De Sacramentali ſive auriculari Latinorum confeſſione diſpu- 


e eee eee the | 
of the people; ordaining likewiſe that the ſhops ſhould 
be careful to teach ſound doctrine on this head—although 
it never ventured to define what the /ound opinion concerning 


this very doubtful queſtion. was. But the hurry. and pre- 


cipitance in which + ye ib as well as that concerning 
was drawn could ſcarce allow them, time 
to untold-it in a more way 5 manner. 10 u 

In ſhort, Sir, upon Grace, (b) the in itution of Biltops, 
fin, the character impreſſed by ſome, of its Sacra- 
ments, the ſtrict duty of reſidence, indulgences, juſtification, 
and ſeveral other points, the declarations of this Synod are 
often reſpectively obſcure, ambiguous, and inconcluſiye. 
But the motive of all this is evident. Leſt it ſhould ap- : 
pear to patronife the opinions of ſome particular ſchools, it 
worded its decrees with caution, and in ſo vague a manner, 
that each might ſtill continue to teach its favourite opinion; 
becauſe it wiſhed to keep them all in humour, that uy 

might all be ready to unite againſt the common 
Hence orders were ſent from Nome to proceed but lowly . 
in the affair of the reformation, and to determine nothing 
which was a ſubject of controverſy amongſt her own di- 
vines, if it could poflibly be avoided. It | was, intereſt and 
authority that Rome ambitioned, far more than unity and 
truth elſe ſhe would have been more ſparing both of her 
Anathemas and her deciſions. Jo reconcile — natural and 
fimple ideas of truth with the opinions of Scholaſtics, they 
were obliged, ſays Caurayer, in their decrees, to unite toge- 
ther many oppoſite notions which were incompatible. with 
—— And as this could not be e, bya 

acceſſary and diſcordant clauſes, conne in an 

— manner and long parentheſes, it 
5 impoſſible that their determinations ſhould be 
| es Niger. A In 
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unt 33 
YMly —— to queſtions which relat- 
| d reformation z in which, ne- 
the interference 2 Heaven appears to have been at 
251 | 5 neceſſary, as it was to the diſcuſſion of ſome of 
" ſpeculative opittibns on” vyhich this Council preſumed 
0 Leite; hüt "alſo; as the above-mentioned obſervations 
ew, With reſpect to points of doctrine and belief. Hence 
Bs 78 1 aſſertion that Les hërẽtiques qui cherchent leur 
For vont a 1 mais LEgliſe sexplique ſans embarras et 
"fans ẽquivoque; et comme elle enviſage fans 's'<tonner- les 
ditfeulter ASH Us hautes, elle les propoſe ſans meriagement,” 
Is mere (fea e and froth. For the cautious warineſs and 


a main 


circumſpect 'reſerve of your Church have euer been noticed, 
.'both by her friends and foſes. 
But What is peculiarly deſpotie wg 98 the — 5 
A of the Council of Trent, is, that it ſubjects to Anathe- 
ma not only thoſe who aim 8.6 rie 1 to its deci- 
ions, but eden thoſe who Neo ſo. (a) This is indeed preciſe 
and clear: Vet ſurely there cannot be a more cruel ſtretch 
of e Can any one believe againſt conviction or 
does a Chriſtian deſerve to be accurſed, becauſe he cannot 
diſcern the O_o of your reaſoning? Is this in truth al- 
"Towing! to your ſubjects the ſame liberty which is allowed 
the reformed,” and Which 16 Toconforknto reaſon and 
ood ſenſe? | 
eu ou tally affirm, nn your! pak upon 3 
iat either in this Council, or almoſt any other, every 
fubject was diſcuſſed . previo examine fideli et diligenti, 
abſque fuffragiorum ambitu, aut ſollicita prenſatione, as 
| Hooke and Helden, and common ſenſe require? Of 267 pre- 
| lates who aſſiſted at it, more than two thirds were Italians, 
entirely at the beck of the Roman Pontiff: (b) And it is well 
Known how great the prejudices « of the ultramontane Clergy | 


®; 
| 4 See as eee relating to Congopifeence, and 8 0 
1 


Appeal, 283. The learned Wagenſeil aſſerts that there are in 

y 3i5 Biſhops ; ; and humonrouſly reminds us that In Conciliis 

tantumdem valeat Macilenti ac paupertini Epiſcopi Suffragium, 

uantum ejus qui preeſt provinciz integrze,” De Urbe Noriberga. 

Lib. 1, c. 1. Hence PEſpence aſſerts with great appearance of 
truth, “ in Conciliis id fieri, et * fieri, our unice 


pationi Italice,” 
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are, in favour of whatever is the diſcipline or doQrine of 
that court, Indeed, enough of this may be ſeen in the 
hiſtorian of its own choice, to juſtify theſe reflections. Nor 
can we wonder, when we reflect on the diffentions, (a) as 

well as the political rnanoeuvres which he has recorded, that 
Amelet (b) and Aquilinus(c) ſhould' have acknowledged that he 
has done more to leſſen the authority of this Council, than 
even the writer of whom he ſo grievouſly complains. The 
behaviour of the Italian prelates, when any thing was ad- 


vanced which ſeemed pre 8 to the Pope's authority, was 


highly unbecoming. Brucciato, Anathema Eretico' 
was the cry of theſe Orthodox Bigots: (d) and during the 
whole ſeſſion of this council, when one party found itſelf 
overruled by the weight of oppoſite ſuffrages, it always tore 
the other in pieces by ſatires and lampoons. It is impoſſ- 
ble to read even Pallavicini's account of the confuſed tranſ- 
actions of this aſſembly, with every fair allowance ſor the 
different views, and intereſts, and paſſions of thoſe who 
compoſed it, without regretting for the fake both of religion 
and truth, that it was ever held. 

Could there indeed be any reform expeRted Gol this 
Doane, when all its decrees were to be interpreted . Salva 
AtiQoritate ſedis Apoſtolicæ ze) when the Pope was al- 
lowed to diſpenſe with all its regulations, as often as he 
ſhould deem it expedient; (f) when every difficulty that 
"ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of its decrees and canons | 
was to be decided by him en dernier raſſort; and all who op- 

| 009 bis: determinations were to be conhdered as N 


| rallav: tots. 1, lib, 8, cap. 6 et 7. Hs 
Preface to his Tranſlation of Fra Paolo's 8 8 8 
(oe) De Tribus Hiſt. See Coll. of Tracts, vol. 1, page wh: 
0 % Elus moleſtiæ nobis infertur ab iſtis hiſpanis“ faid the 
U | Italians; ſtamping and kicking in the moſt indecent manner, „ qui 
1 Garbbhcos agunt, quam ab ipſis hereticis, Tum iracunde Hiſpani, 
We ve vos, &c. 
(e) See Richer's Hiſtoria Conciliorum Generalium, ub. 4, cap. 3, $ 

le; And D'Eſpence in cap. 1, ad Titum. | 
(F) And always did he ſind it expedient, when it was deſirable: : 
For ;Plaralities, Non- reſidence, Nepotiſm, and almoſt every abuſe 
vent on zuſt as it did before, as appears from the Lives of Gregory 
3 Sexy; V. Paul V. vena rod ee e bereue X. 
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and aliens from the Church of God ? (a) Beſides : If all the 
declarations of this Council in religious concerns were ſo ac- 
curate and fair, muſt it not appear extraordinary that its 
regulations in diſcipline ſhould have been ſo unreaſonable 
and aſſuming, ſo contrary to the laws of nations and the 
prerogatives of ſovereigns, as ſeveral of them moſt indiſpu- 
tably were? For, notwithſtanding all that piety and « wiſe 

rience” which you attribute to it, and all its © honeſt zeal,” 

the injuſtice, preſumption, and imprudence of many of its 
preſcripts and appointments are glaringly. conſpicuous. 
Thus, in the fir ft place, it decreed that the ſacred canons, 
the orders of all general councils, and all the papal conſti- 
tations in favour. of eccleſiaſtical perſons and the liberty of 
the Church, ſhould be exactly obſerved—By which regu- 
lation the clergy were rendered in great meaſure indepen- 
dent on the civil power, both as to their poſſeſſions and their 
-perſons ; (b) appeals to Rome were authoriſed ;/ the Bull in 
Cena was approved; and every moſt lawleſs attempt againſt 
Tinces under ſentence of excommunication, as well as the 
Teveral molt cruel laws againſt heretics, were renewed and 
Juſtified. Secondly. In oppoſition to the practice of antiquity 
and the plain dictates of reaſon, it reſerved to the Pope the 
cognizance of all criminal cauſes of apary ' inany matters of 
weight, and obliged them to repair to Rome. (c) Th:rdly. 
It preſumed in certain caſes to deprive ſecular} princes of 


2 (a) It was by his authority alone that the adherents of the learned 
' Biſhop of Ipres were condemned: And who will now dare publicly 
to ſay in a Catholic country, that Janſeniſm is not Hereſy ? 
(b) Concil. Later. ſub Innocent. 3, can. 43, 46-—Goncil, Later. 
ſab Leone 10, ſeſſ. 0906. | | 1:94 {0} 
(c) The ſame ſpirit prevails in the oath which is till adminiſtered 
to all Biſhaps before their conſecration. By this they bind them- 
ſelves © to defend the regalia Sancti Peri to preſerve, promote, and 
enlarge the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Roman 
Church, and of the Pope to obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved by 
others, his decrees, orders, and mandates— to viſit kim in perſon 
every three years—to give him an account of whatever concerns 
the Salvation of the Souls committed to their truſt to receive his 
commands with ſubmiſſion, and execute them in the moſt punctual 
manner.“ What would S. Cyprian have thought, if Pope Stephen 
had required him to ſign a ſimiſar teſt of homage ?—It is no leſs de- 
_ grading to the epiſcopal character, than injurious to civil authority, 
 4ud hurtful in every light to the Chriſtian cauſe, 


* 
l 
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theit ſovreignty and civib juriſdiction. (a) Hauhy. It main L 

tained the;Jexemprions> of chapters and religious communities 

from any ©. mort ſuperiouts; or no others: 
wiſe lab d-them to the inſpection of the Diocefan 

Biſ than as theſe were delegated. for that purpoſe by 

the ho bee. ncFifthly. It 8 in many poinits ei 

diction of the Biſhops, een in the maragement of their 
own peculiar flock ; as if their whole authority derived from 

the Popeis commiſſion. Siathly. It empowered tlie ira. a 
rn againſt their lay 8 

cuniary fines, or even * perſonal arreſts. | Seventhly. 

_ thoriſed the Court of Rome to charge any eccleſiaſtical . 
nefices with penſions and reſerves, even in thoſe ſtates over 
which it had no civil claims. Eigbthly. It attributed to the 
Pope the right of depoſin * e992 and of ſubſtituting others 
in their places, if after ſufficient notice they continued to live 
out of their reſpective dioceſes. Ninthy. By: petitioning the 
Roman r to confirm its deciſions, as welllas hy various 

other parts of its conduct during its ſeſſions, it tacitly in- 
ſinuated (in contradiction to the deciſions of the general 
councils of Conſtance and Baſil) that it conſidered him as 
— to ere and wa Ws. e _ is Je 
tion. + 

Dan it be 3 matter * * 1 N 1 5 this! account, that this 
celebrated Synod could never. gain admittance in any Cu- 
tholic country, except in Italy alone, without a variety of 
modifications and reſtrictions? Such was its fate both in 
Germany and Spain. In the Eaſtern Church it was 852 
unknown; nor were the prelates of that part of the Chri 
tian ee ever ſummoned to it. In France its diſcipline 

Was rejected and deſpiſed, notwithſtanding the repeated 
efforts of the emiſſaries of 'Rome to "procure it à favour- 
able teception; and even as far as doctrine Was con- 
Terned,, was never legally. promulgated in that kingdom, 
-Beſides, the ſevere and . mannet in Which It wus 


EN? 1 ro E : 8 Atos 
e, Sen 235 ep. xg.” W sn de 3 95 10 rohe 20 
(b) That this was the light 10 Which this Petit ih eos aeg 
Franke? ap ppeare from the Bull ef Confirmation. And 40 ini 
Fares: us that this was actually the ſentiment” of nine 1 of the 
relates aſſembled at Trent. How this uniformity „f nibnz thou 
not enforced by any formab declaration, — Hot eient ko 
make it a point of Catholic belief, is a nicety which I could never 


comprehend, 


Wor 1, 


refleted on in the moſt public manner after its final conclu- 
ſion, by ſuch of that nation who had been witneſſes to the 
irregular methods in which all its proceedings had been con- 
ducted, were a ſufficient proof that it met with almoſt 
eee, eee e very omiſſion of confulting 
the oriental Prelates on fo important an occafion, moſt evi- 
dently manifeſted that it was at leaſt but a partial meeting of 
the Chriſtian Church. 7 2d it, , e ee 
FRA. POLO. Whatever this excellent hiſtorian has 
related without producing any vouchers for it, has fince 
been proved by his laſt learned editor, to have been ſup- 
ported by the beſt authorities, (h) His purity of life was 
equal to his abilities, and therefore was he the idol of his 
country. By being acquainted with many perſons Who were 
preſent at the Council, he had ſeveral advantages wllich no 
other of its | hiſtorians could boaſt of; and was moreover 
poſſeſſed of many original letters, acts, collections, and me- 
moirs. Beſides, he ſpent almoſt his whole life in rendering 
his work as perfect and accurate as poſſible. Whatever 
calumnies were raiſed againſt him by Ubaldine, Palluvieini, 
and other creatures of Rome, never met with any eredit - 
from the public, as Amelot has fairly ſhewn ; and — - 
ory 


ti wot 


{ſtill talk of his malevolence and want of candour, his hiſt | 
diſcredits the imputation at every page. If his general de- 
ſcriptions and reflections are ſharp and keen, they are ſuch at 
leaſt as naturally aroſe in the mind of an upright man; 
when contemplating the ambitious politics and duplicity of 
191810. EN 34-4 A A 124 {3 Leal; f $782 FHN 11 
1 u Thou. Liv. 35. N. 13.— t is remarkable that b ri 
WP! ask Ribe the Perner or rating it a oe, ; 4 
the authentic edition of the Canons and Decrees of this Counttt 
that it was aſſembled “ PECULIARIS S$PIRITUS Sancti ductu et 
gubernatione. — May we not conſider the High Priiſ of that year, 
nder whoſe auſpices this appeared, as another Caiaphas, who be 
the words of truth, though zo: of bimſe!f? See the Roman edition by 
Paul Manucius, fol. 71. Upon the reception which this Council met 
in the various ſtates of Chriſtendom, ſee Pere Richard's “ Analyſe des 
Conciles,” tom. 2, page 608. Alſo, the ſeven laſt Sections of Fra, 
Paolo's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, by Courayer z and particu» 
Jags. ther ABDendlX which he has ſubjoined to it.. 3 
(b) Father Courayer's edition of the Work of this learned Patriot, 
with various Annotatians in 1736, will remain for ever a laſting ma- 
nument of his erudition and good ſenſe. Suck Works as theſe are 
far more eaſily cenſured, than confuted. 11 446 ec bygoiotas tou 
49va0 blue 1 oifw v3i55in & 2 Neilsd atiodts) Is 1nlogq a 35 5 
| | | „badi mog 
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the chief actors in thoſe ſcenes which he had undertaken to 
deſcribe. And of all people you ſhould have been the laſt 
to cenſure him for writing as be law and felt. (a) With re- 
ſpect to Les, Marcellus, Fulius, Adrian, &c. he ſpeaks much 
more temperately than does the Cardinal his / opponent. 
And though Pallauicini ſeruples not to ſpeak of the © Vitu- 
io perpetuo col quale infama tutti 1 Preſidenti,” the work 
itſelf bears ſufficient teſtimony againſt this vague and un- 
merited charge; ſince in general he ſpeaks well of all the 
= who preſided under Paul III, Julius TIT, and Pius 
IV, diſtributing both his commendations and diſpraiſe with 
equity and judgment. (b) Beſides, if the reflections he draws 
at the cloſe of every ſeſſion upon the decrees that were there 
formed are injurious to the deciſions of the Council, it is 
a diſparagement which it drew upon itſelf, by VOY 
and deſpotic manner in which it endeavoured to obtrude 
„„ world. G5 
., PALLAVICINI, -*In oppoſition to that of the learned and 
: 3 Servite, this Cardinal was engaged to write another 
hiſtory of the Council of Trent; which, however, rather 
deſerves the name of a Panegyric, than an Hiſtory, All 


| the Archives of S. Angels were opened to him, and much 


was expected from his zeal and erudition; but the ſucceſs 
of this important undertaking fell ſhort of the idea which 
had been formed. The ſubſtance. of his narrative is nearly 
the lame as that of Fra. Paolo. It is written in a very ele- 
gant and. rhetorical ſtyle, full of decla mation and abuſe. 
And if he has detected in the hiſtory of that ingenious writer, 
ſome trifling inaccuracies and miſtakes ; at leaſt he diſcovers 
in his own, uncommon prejudice. and partiality—with, ſuch 
an attachment to the prerogatives and abuſes of the Roman 
Court, as no modern Catholic would attempt to vindicate. 
He has, indeed, communicated to us ſome original Pieces 
pot known before: but with reſpe& to theſe, nothing can 


(a) © If Tam too animated, it is not my fault. I write as feel; 
and the regulating of the ſtate of my nerves is not at my a,. option. 
Beſides, the view of many things I had to contemplate, was of a na- 

ture ſufficiently ſtimulant to rouſe powers much; leſs irri 


: 
- 


5 _ irritable, than 
mine.“ Preface to State and Behaviour of Englim Catholics!” 
_ © (b) See Courayer's Preface, and the Abridgment of Fra. Paoly's 
Life prefixed to his tranſlation of his Hiſtory. g. bu 
* 4 f ; 


be more juſt than the reflections of the W des Scavans, 
23d March, 1665: « Quoiqu'on ne veuille pas Sinſcrire en 
faux contre les lettres et les memoires tires principalement 
de la bibliotheque vaticane, .ce ne font qu'ecritures privees, et 
a la foi deſquelles on, n'eſt pas oblige de deferer, juſqu'a ce 
qu'on les ait rendus publics, afin que Ton puitſe les exa- 
miner et en reconnoitre la verite.”” Beſides, he has only 
publiſhed ſuch parts of them as were beſt adapted to his own. 
views and purpoſe ; whilſt the ſecret inſtructions which 
were inceſſantly paſſing between Trent and Rome, lie buried 
in deep concealment. We therefore have the greater rea- 
ſon to depend upon what Fra, Paolo has advanced upon 
every point, on which the Cardinal has not attempted to 
confute him by an appeal to any authentic acts. It never 
has been queſtioned but that the legates had two kinds of 
inſtructions given them; the firſt by which all their own 
proceedings and conduct were to be governed the other, 
ſuch as they might produce withour fear of cenſure to the 
Biſhops, and the Ambaſſadors of the Catholic Princes who 
l the Council. Neither is it credible but that if 
the Regiſters of the Vatican were not likely to prove inju- 
rious to the authority of the Council, they would long ſince 
have appeared in print in their original form. Pill the 
whole of theſe ſecret negociations is brought to light, the 
Cardinal's proofs will ſcarce meet with entire credit from 
- impartial judges. That Pallavicini is favourable to his. own 
_ cauſe, is evident: but it would have been downright” folly 
to give indiſcriminate praiſe to every individual of the Roman 
Court, when facts would have fo notoriouſly depoſed againſt 


_ Varcas.. It is not from the complaints of Vargas 
againſt the haughty conduct of Creſcentio that I infer the ir- 
regular and confuſed proceedings of the Council; but from 
the joint teſtimony of F.. Paolo, Vargas, and Richer, as 
well as from the ſtubborn facts which divines of your own 
communion. have produced. Many of the. remarks which I 
had collected from theſe writers, have no reference to Creſcen- 
ie: Although the nine laſt” ſeſſions under Pius IV. prore 
evidently, that the fame overbearing ſpirit {till preſided in 
©: their: debates, In the paſſage to which you refer, L was-evi- 
5 dently ſpeaking of thoſe decrees which regarded the Satra- 
5 . | ment 
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ment of penance: but as you had determined to cenſure my 
Appeal, every idle imagination was cheriſhed, which was 
likely to promote the end you had in view. And in the pur- 
ſuit of this, you have often loſt fight of thoſe duties with which 
you boaſt your acquaintance. | 
As to the paſſeport granted to the Proteſtants, it was by 
no means ſuch as they had a right to expect. They could 
not be ignorant of the conteſtations their requeſts had already 
given riſe to They were refuſed the er which were 
nted to the Bohemians in the council of Baſil, where they 
were allowed a deliberative and concluſive voice as well as 
others And they were likely alſo acquainted with the decree 
of that of Conſtance, ſince found in the manuſcript acts of that 
Council, by Vonder- Hardt, and which declared “ Nec aliqua 
ſibi / John Huſs ) fides aut promiſſio de jure naturali et divino 
et humano fuerit in prejudicium fidei Catholicæ obſervan- 
da. Whether this was defined or no, is of little importance. It 
was the derine of the Council which, we may ſuppoſe, with 
1 recollefiion and honeft zeal” declared what they believed, and 
what had been believed before them. And little dependence 
could be had on perſons 8 ſuch ſentiments as theſe, 
who, if the whim had ck them, might have ufed the 
Proteſtants as they pleaſed, when once they had them in their 
power; eſpecially as the opinions of the Biſhops between the 
meetings at Conflance and at Trent, could probably have but 
little varied. I do not ſay that they would at Trent have avail- 
ed themſelves of this unchriſtian doctrine: but without being 
unreaſonably timid, the Proteſtants might naturally have been 
under ſome degree of apprehenſion. Nor were they probably 
unacquainted with the ſentiments of thoſe who preſided over 
this very Council; which we may fairly conjecture to have 
deen nearly of the ſame ſtamp as thoſe of their predeceſſors : 
For in one of their replies to the petition of the orators de- 
puted by the Emperor Ferdinand, they boldly declared that 
even if his holineſs ſhould be induced 40 bind himſelf by 
- cath not to create more than a certain number of Cardinals, 
4 Vinculo juramenti non teneretur, fi aliud poſtea utilitas 
Eccleſiæ poſceret. (a) Could any ſafe reliance be placed 


(a) Schelborne, tom, 1. page 579.-—See alſo Pallavicini's ſcanda; 
| Jous comment on the Breach of Faith given to Heretics, His. Con. 


Trid. lib. 17, c. 25, n. 8. 7 1 
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in men-who thus ſported at pleaſure; with the moſt ſacred 
engagements? (a) Neither may it be improper here to remind 
you than even in this century, a covenant made in favour 
_ of the Proteſtants. has been reſcinded at Rome. For the treaty 
made at Al- Rand ſtadt between Charles XII and the King 

of Poland, was declared by Clement XI, void and of none 
effect, in every ſingle point wherein it might in any manner 
ſeem prejudicial in the ſlighteſt degree to the divine wor- 
- ſhip; the ſalvation of ſouls, or the rights, authority, liberty, 
and juriſdiction of the Church.—Be it granted that this 
is no dactrine of your ſociety. Vet whether the Proteſtants 
were likely to ſuffer from your: doctrines, or only from the 
partial prejudices of your leaders, is perfectly the ſame with 

reſpect to their apprehenſionss hf {4 
A GENERAL COUNCIL. The doctrine of infallibility 
- you have indeed in fome places made very free with, and 
minced away to ſuch a mere ſkeleton, as ſcarce to leave a 
ſingle trait of its former features. Is it then true, Sir, that 
the decrees of your Councils in matters of faith are but 
_ declarations more explicitly announcing what was before 
univerſally admitted Is the divine ſpirit but little requiſite 
to direct their proceedings Is this wondrous claim at length 
reſolved into a mere declaration What the preſent faith of 
- your eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors is, and hat they were taught by . 
thoſe whe went before them? Is it for this that your Theo- 
logians contend. ſo fiercely that ſo many texts of Scripture 


are wreſted from their obvious meaning that the ſucceſſors 


of S. Peter have been ſquabbling for ſo many centuries ? 
Was all this mighty ſtir, for ages back, deſigned. to prove no 
more than that a ſet of honeſt men may ſurely be allowed to 
bear witneſs to their own opinions, as well as to the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe from whom they learnt the rudiments of 
their faith, without any fuſpicion of miſtake or fraud? 
In ſhort, do you really mean to aſſert that it is in this ſenſe 
alone that the Fathers, Popes, Biſhops, and Divines have 
ever unanimouſly - underſtood this claim? My only motive 
for ſpeaking thus undecidedly upon the opinion which you 


ſeem to haye adopted on this ubjeR, is the indeterminateneſs 


(oa) See on this ſubject Fra, Paolo, Edit Cours _ Ito. vol. 1 
Page 789. And Lenfant, vol. I, book 4, $ 32. 21 82 7 
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of your own expreſſions. For whereas in this 
as well as in many other of your reflections, you appear ſo 
greatly to diſparage every idea of Inerrancy; yet in other 
paſſages of your writings you ſeem as devout x worſhipper of 
this doctrine, as your Church could with. (a). 

In various places I had admitted that when ſuch aſlom- 
blies are free and numerous, and proceed in ar 
ner, their declarations are greatly to be reſpected. But 1 1 
ſtill inſiſt that, ſince they poſſibly may err in determining 
points which are either in themſelves unneceſſary and ob- 
Ws. or ſuch as chiefly depend on human e, and 
information, their declarations may be both examined and 
rejected, if they are found erroneous, or unſupported by 
fact or argument. Qui lectis Conciliorum actis ſays the 
learned Turretin © ea pro errare neſciis habuerit, ad medicos 
ablegandus eſt: And it was doubtleſs this conviction that 
_ S. Auguſtin exclaim * Quis neſciat et ipſa plenaria 

(conciha) priora, poſterioribus emendart.” 

. with to ſpeak of all ſuch meetings of the clergy 
of the Chriſtian Church, with due refpe& and » reverence : 
But they have in fact been ſcarcely ever attended with thoſe 
advantages which upon a ſh hit conſideration they : 
ſeem calculated to procure. ſuch ſeems alſo to have 
been the opinion of ſome of thoſe ancient writers who 
flouriſhed at a time when they were moſt frequently 
convened, and long before that period when your contro- | 
veoertiſts would fain perſuade that the Proteſtant ideas of 1 88 
fallibility were firſt introduced. (b) 

Nor can it be a matter of ſurpriſe that the deciſions of 
Councils, whether general or particular, ſhould be conſidered: 
as à very 1rocal and b authority. If ſuch Councils 
as theſs off of Ribas, heſus,. iy LOI Piſa, Florence,. 
Frangfort, the fiſeh Lateran, Sc e been rejected by 
one nation or other, from an idea Frog they were eſſentially 
deficient in ſome. of thoſe requiſites without which the 
cannot juſtly claim the promiſe of any ö a 


i RefleHions, pages 36, 38, 39. 
(b) See in my Appeal, page 235 the S of 8. Gregory 
Naziangen on this ſubject, expreſſed in language ſo extremely ſevere 

and virulent, that it is no ſmall wonder it has not occaſioned * 
| 2 85 to be blotted out of the — 


e 
tance; how ſhall we be aſſured that any other will not be 


annulled in ſome future times, from the diſcovery, either 
real or pretended, of ſome ſimilar defect? You may perhaps 
tell us that none are of infallible authority, except thoſe 
which are upon mature deliberation antvesillty adopted by 
the Church. But this only removes the difficulty a few 
ſteps further, without forwarding in the leaſt the ſolution ; 
ſince what in one age is judged to have been faithfully de- 
livered down and witneſſed, may poſſibly be found in others 
more remote, to have been but the partial deciſions of 
ſome prevalent faction, which had impoſed its new tradi- 
tions as truths of ancient date, How frequently is it not 
the predominant opinion of the day which forms the {tan- 
dard of orthodox belief, and which is ſeen to ſpread 
with an appearance of irreſiſtible conviction, till ſome more 
"faſhionable ſentiment chances to take the lead or till ſome 
faction more powerful or numerous than that by which the 
former was ſupported, decides in favour of ſome quite op- 
polite tenet ? 4 | Fs 
That: this is no imaginary caſe, the experience of ages 
ſhould have taught us. And the records of the Church, 
Whether written by Proteſtants or Catholics, equally bear 
teſtimony to the truth of this humiliating fact. The little 
dependence that can be had on any written tradition, I 
have had occaſion to examine before: And, that the acts of 
Councils have frequently been forged, mutilated, interpo- 
lated or otherwiſe moſt materially altered, it were uſcleſ 
here to prove; as it has often been acknowledged and 
complained of by writers of your own communion. I can- 
not, however, omit to obſerve that even in thoſe Councils 
which have been moſt revered in your Church, ſome un- 
fair dealings have frequently been ſuſpected, not without a 
ſtrong appearance of reaſon. Thus, when it is related in 
hiſtory that in the ſecond Council of Mie, in which the 
hn of images was ſo ſtrenuouſſy ſupported, there was 
not a ſingle diſſentient Biſhop, can it be believed that no 
undue influence was exerted by the Empreſs, at whole in- 
| ſtance it had been aſſembled, either to engage the Prelates 
to approve the doctrine which ſhe wiſhed to have main- 
' tained; or at leaſt to prevent thoſe from attending, who 
were likely to be of a different opinion? And this 3 


* 


„ 
will be greatly ſtrengthened, when we recollect how much 
the opinions of mankind at that period were divided upon 
this ſubject; ſince the contrary doctrine had been deter- 
mined not long before at Conſtantinople in a Council of 338 
Biſhops, as it was again about ſeven years after, at Francfort, 


by 300 more, Beſides, Irene was an artful and intriguing 


woman, little ſcrupulous at any time in her choice of means 
to accompliſh a deſired end. (a) | | 
Indeed, it is but too unqueſtionable a fact that there was 
| ſcarcely ever a meeting of this kind aſſembled, in which it 
was not the obvious deſign rather to ſupport the opinions 
which the leading party held, than fairly to inveſtigate 
whether theſe opinions had not been embraced from ſome 
prejudice or partial motive. In moſt of them, if any credit 
may be given to hiſtory, the powerful perſuaſives of hope 
or fear have frequently proved an effectual bar to free diſ- 
cuſſion; and in all, the Suffragiorum Ambitus and Sollicita 
prenſatio have been too prevalent, to leave the witneſſes en- 
- tirely uninfluenced in their determinations, 
| Moreover, as upon all theſe occaſions every thing is de- 


cided by the _— of ſuffrages, it is abſurd to believe that 


a ſmall majority of votes or witneſſes can ever conſtitute 
that an article of neceſſary faith, which, till that aſſembly 
took place, had ever been held as a matter of doubtful 
diſputation, by ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt miniſters of the 
Chriſtian Church. And how, alas! are your people to make 
that diſcernment between Council and ee which ages 
have ſcarce been able to ſettle in minds moſt habituated to 
ſuch reſearches, when they ſee that ſuch oppoſite doctrines 


| (a) The Stories related with much applauſe at the Council of 


Nice, in favour of image worſhip, are more than ludicrous, Sophro- 
nius was violently tempted to incontinency, and could no other- 
wiſe get rid of the importunities of Satan, than by promiſing him, 
that if he would ceaſe to purſue him with theſe troubleſome ſug- 
geſtions, he would never more ' worſhip the image of the Virgin 
Mary. The compact was highly diſapproved of by Sophronius's 
Abbot, who declared to him in the moſt expreſs terms, that Expedit 


tibi ut non dimittas in civitate iſta lupanar in quod non introeas, - 


quam ut recuſes adorare dominum noſtrum Jeſum Chriſtum cum 


propria Matre in ſua Imagine.” Not much more concluſive than 


this, were the other arguments produced in this Council for the 
religious veneration of images. See the Acts, in the Edit. Reg. 


page 268, and Dppin's Bib. Ecęleſ, tom. 6, pages 138, 143. Wale 4 
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have been alternately condemned and taught by ſuch nu - 
merous meetings as were aſſembled at Nice and Rimini, 
Epheſus and Chalcedon, Nice and Conſtantinople, Baſil and 
Lateran, &c ; or when they find that they have ſometimes 
made deciſions no leſs contrary to religion than to reaſon ?(a) 
In ſhort, whoever will peruſe the hiſtory of the Church, 
can never fail to obſerve that traditions, like cuſtoms, have 
varied in every age and nation ; and have at all times been 
pleaded for the diſcipline and doctrines which were then 
moſt generally received. Nor can I ſee why in your ſen- 
timent a Dioceſan Synod is not full as infallible as a general 
Council; or why, whatever is mentioned Ob'iter in ſuch an 
aſſembly as the general belief of the Prelates, is not equally. 
a pans” ce: article of every Chriſtian's Creed, as if it really 
were propoſed © tanquam fide divina credendum.” If they are 
witneſſes only and guardians of your faith, their word and 
teſtimony are in no reſpe& of leſs authority than their de- 
crees; as theſe owe nothing of their force to the ſplendour with 
which they are attended, or the arbitrary denunciation of 
Anathema with which they are enforced. Of this at leaſt _ 
I am aſſured, that every provincial Council has an equal pro- 
miſe of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, if it is really aſſembled  zhe 
name of God, as thoſe that are more numerous; and that 
they are alſo much leſs likely to be under any improper in- 
fluence in forming their declarations. Moreover, ſince of 
thoſe which have at one time or other been reckoned cecu- 
menical, ſome are rejected by the Italians, others by the 
French, and others again by the innumerable hoſt of the 
Prelates in the Greek Church; I am fully perſuaded that no 
individual can build any other than an human faith upon the 
moſt ſolemn of their declarations, unleſs when they are 


(a) The determinations made in the Council of Conſtance con- 
cerning Huſs, the fourth of Lateran concerning Heretics, the 
ſecond of Clermont concerning the Cruſaders, and hundreds of 
others which may be, ſeen in Labbe, Hardouin, or Richard, are un- 
deniable evidences to this truth, You will ſay that theſe related to 
points of diſcipline only. But they were ſurely more eſſentially 
connected with the peace and regimen of the Chriſtian ſociety, than 
many others on which your Church has given her deciſions in the 
moſt confident an peremptory manner, And who mall dare 
preſume to reſtrain the promiſed aſſiſtance of Heaven to ſuch points 
only as regard ſpeculation and belief? 0 

FI” ſupported 
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ſupported by the evident teſtimonies of the written law. 
'The Millenarian Syſtem, the corporeity and frail nature of - 
Angels, the delay of the beatific viſion till the day of ge- 
neral judgment, with ſeveral other tenets equally erroneous, 
were decidedly the opinions of almoſt all the fathers in the 
| primitive ages, as their writings fully teſtify ; aud therefore; 
doubtleſs, the opinions of the people over whom they pre- 
ſided. From what motive theſe doctrines of the Church 
diſperſed came afterwards to be rejected, unleſs from an 
Appeal to Scripture and Reaſon, I cannot imagine. —This 
I think at leaſt undeniably reſults from all theſe accumu- 
lated facts and obſervations, that, learned or illiterate, we 
cannot poſſibly follow any other guide with the ſame ſe- 
Eurity as we cah the written Scriptures, - | pee 
One only difficulty of any moment againſt this determi- 
nation here preſents itſelf, and which might poſſibly have 
been introduced with greater propriety in a former ſection; 
namely, that we muſt on ſome occaſions have recourſe to 
the oral teſtimony of thoſe to whom the depoſitum of faith 
was entruſted, becauſe in the mere letter of the Scriptures 
there are many things which the -unlearned and_unſtable 
Wwreſt to their own ena a i —_ jection drawn 
from a paſlage in the ſec iſtle of S. Peter ; though 
withour any jul foundation. F — it was in the dofrines of 
which the Apoſtle had been ſpeaking, and not in his writ- 
inge, that S. Peter affirmed that there were ſome things hard 
to be underſtood. That the Scriptures, however, are often 
wreſted to ſerve improper purpoſes, is an undeniable. 
truth. Yet the abuſe of a good thing is but a weak argu- 
ment againſt its uſe, when this is recommended by Chrift 
imfelf ; and ſhould m_ inſpire us with that warineſs 
which S. Peter adviſes. Were this caſe but fairly conſidered, 
we ſhould generally obſerve that it is not the unlearned, to 
whom the preſumed obſcurity of the Scriptures has chiefly 
proved pernicious ; but that they have been moſtly per- 
verted by the learned, who are induced through pride and 
- ſelf conceit © to draw diſciples after them.” And whenever 
the leading truths of Chriſtianity have been obſcured by the 
devices of men, both hiltory and our own obſervation in- 
form us that theſe Unſtable Apoſtles have generally been 
| found amongſt thoſe who were renowned for their + 7 
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tenſive erudition.— And to ſuch men as theſe, the reading of 


the Scri has never, even in your Church, been prohi- 
bited. I can but therefore conclude with Athangſius, than 
whom few were better verſed in the ſacred writings, and 
none had furely ever more opportunities of examining the 
utility of Councils either to the advancement of truth or the 
peace of Chriſtendom, that Magis ſufficiens eſt Scxiptura 
divina ad fidem inveniendam, quam omnes Synodi ; et ii 
qui ad Synodos concurrunt ut quid credere debeant cognoſ- 
cant,” infideles merito dicuntur. (a) : 

It really appears, upon an impartial review of your ſeyeral 
reflections, that you have done away the authority both of 
Scripture and general Councils. On theſe, as well as on 
many other ſubjects connected with the Catholic ſyſtem of 
religion, your ſentiments are ſo free and novel, and your 

anguage ſo widely different from that which has ever been 
held by the moſt eſteemed writers of your ſociety, that it 
is difficult to conceive how you can poilibly hope to per- 
fuade the world that your opinions are neyertheleſs pre- 
ciſely the ſame as theirs. Yet, as this general aſſertion may 
p s appear too vague to merit any ſerious notice, I ſhalb 

2p leave in a few inſtances to exhibit your reſpeRive ideas 
in contraſt with each other.. = | 
Dau aſſert that Roman Catholics are independent on the 
Pope, unleſs * where it has pleaſed the Community to furrender 
into his hands a limited ſuperintendence :” And although you 
believe him to be by divine right the head of your Church, 
yet you limit his juriſdiction as you pleaſe, and repreſent jt 
as little more than what each Paſtor in his parith is po- 
ſeſſed of, who enjoys within his own diſtrict “ 4 proper and 


Þefjential juriſdiction uncontroulable by the ſee of Rome.” Lou 


Even aflert that * the Cononical inftalment of Biſhops and ather 
higher Miniſters is alone a branch 4 the FS pt e. (b) 

' They maintain not only that he is placed at the head of 
the Chriſtian _ Monarchy by divine appointment, but that he 
has the legiſlative and executive power over the whole 


(a) On the ſubject of Councils there are many pertinent obſerva» 
tions in the © Traite du Pyrrhoniſme de VEgliſe Romaine” by A. 
de la Placette; a tranſlation of which by Dr. Teniſon is given in the 
third volume. of Biſhop Gibſon's Collection of Tracts.. 

b) State and Behaviour, page 153, firſt edition, 


Church 


— 
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Church - that his juriſdiction is derived from the immediate 

t of Heaven, and not from any fancied conceſſion of the 
community that he is the interpreter of the decrees of 
general Councils—that the Church was built upon S. Peter, 
to whoſe authority the Roman Biſhop ſucceeds. (a) In ſhort, 
all the arguments which your writers produce from Scrip- 
ture to prove his ſupremacy, eſtabliſh his right “ to feed, 
teach, and govern” the whole Church ; or elſe they eſtabliſh 
nothing at all. And the whole ſtream of your traditions, 
till about the times of Ger/on, bore witneſs that he was 
conſidered in your ſociety as Hæres Apoſtolorum, prima- 
tu Abel, patriarchatu Abraham, auctoritate Mayſes, judicatu 
"Samuel, poteſtate Petrus, unctione Chriflus; nec modo 
ovium, ſed et paſtorum unus omnium paſtor, cui. abſo- 
lutẽ et indiſcretẽ totæ commiſſæ ſynt oves. (b) ing 
Dou affirm that in conformity to the good ſenſe of anti- 
quity, the public ſervice of the Church ſhould be in the 
language of the people, who © ought to underſtand what 
it meant for their infiruftion.” 
"i appeal to the ſame antiquity, to prove the impropriety 
of the propoſed alteration. (c) They enumerate the various 
and grievous inconveniences that would ariſe from it; and 
inſiſt that as in the liturgy it is the buſineſs of the Prieſt 
not to pray to the people, but to pray to Gad in their behalf, it 
little matters in what language this is done, or whether the 

ple either ſee or hear what he alone is enjoined to do. (d) 
Hence it may juſtly be aſſerted that there is not in fact over 
the whole Roman Catholic Church any kind whatever of 
public form of prayer, either in Latin or in any other lan- 
guage, which is adapted to the uſe and inſtruction of the 
ple. For, beſides the mals, there is no other Church 


4 | 
(la) Hawarden on Supremacy, page 40.—Catechiſm. Montiſpeſſul. 
Sex tomis, 4to. Nemauſi, 1765, tom. 2, page 56. 5 
(b) Bernardus de Conſideratione, lib. 2, cap. 8. See alſo Natal. 
Alexander Diſſert IV. in Hiſt, Eccleſ. 1 Sæculi. . 
a (e) Quid Incommodi eſſet ſi paſſim in qualibet regione vulgari 
lingua publica preces ſierent? Reſpondeo. Multa certé ineommoda 
et Gravia Occurrerent. Cat. Montiſp. tom. 6, page 189. | 
(d) Hawarden's True Church of Chriſt.” | 
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pers, on Sundays; which merely conſiſt of five or ſix pſalms 
or canticles, an hymn, and two or three ſhort collects. 

You talk, in a tone of contemptuous raillery, of the ſtout 
lungs of thoſe who embrace the Montiſb in/titute— of the 
. 0 of Friariſm, and their pretenſions to diſpoſe of places in 


eaven— of the great confidence you have in the * of 


the Nuns, yet with a full perſuaſion that were they ſent into 
this land of Heretics with miſſionary powers, their preachin 
would make more Proſelytes than a legion of Friars ; —And dif 
cloſe ſuch other ſentiments as evidently ſpeak your opinion 
of the inutility at leaſt, if not the abſurdity of ſuch inſti- 
tutions, which you think entirely built on a fanciful and 
miſtaken idea of perfection, and a miſconception of duty. (a) 
They, on the contrary, regard the religious {tate as worthy 
of the utmoſt veneration and reſpect the moſt angelic 
2 of life that can be embraced by man - producing the 


ſame effects as baptiſm or matyrdom, and ſecure of the ſame 


rewards (b) — entitled to a peculiar crown in Heaven, &c ; 
And upon theſe accounts it has ever been diſtinguiſhed by 
every privilege and title which was likely to give it a dignity 
in the eyes of thoſe who had not the grace or happineſs to 
embrace it. ö | * 
Dau allow that, when attentively examined, the miracles 
aſcribed to S. Bernard and other holy men, though recorded 
by eye witneſſes, will not ſtand the teſt of criticiſm ; and 
that the progreſs of miraculous operations through that long 
ſeries of years, times of Cimmerian darkneſs, when their ap- 
pearance was thought moſt frequent, was moſt evidently 
attended with ignorance, ſuperſtition, bigotry, and enthu- 
ſiaſm. (c) Even Bernard himſelf, though repreſented as a 


man religious, honeſt, and conſcientious, yet you ſcruple 


not to hold forth as a perſon full of malevolence and abuſe, 
who charged with every hereſy which had hitherto diſfigured 
the Church of God, and with every bad deſign that could 
animate the breaſt of the moſt profligate mortal, a man not 


(a) State and Behaviour, page 176... 182+ Life of Abeillard, 
Pages 104, 255, 348. *** 2 

(b) See the Eloquent Diſcourſe pronounced in 1771, by the Biſhop 
of Senlis, at the Religious Profeſſion of the Princeſs Louiſe Marie de 
France. Telle eſt la doctrine conſtante, ſays P. Richard, des 
Peres de PEgliſe.” . 8 ON 


- le) Life of Abeillard, pages FS 
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guilty of a ſingle error, and the univerſal tenor of whoſe 
life was religious, eee ogy and exemplary. (a) Thus, 
Sir, it is, that we frequently are apt to attach the idea of 
finfulneſs only to fome of t Soll ſpecies of immorality, 
and forget that pride, bigotry, uncharitableneſs, malice, an 
unforgiving temper, deceitfulneſs, and ſuch like vices of the 
mind, may often render a man more guilty in the ſight of 
Heaven than the others; ſince they are equally deviations 
from moral rectitude, are generally more prejudicial to our 
neighbour, and frequently have not the fame excuſes to 
plead in extenuation of their guilt. (b) 
They 5 5 to theſe miracles which you reject, as ſo 
many proofs of the truth of their religion. It is upon the 
preſumed certainty of thefe incredible prodigies that the 
Saints are canoniſed, feaſts are eſtabliſhed in their honour, 
offices are compiled to celebrate their memories, religious 
orders are inſtituted under their name and patronage. And 
= how much does not your whole doctrine and Gleise rela- 
ww tive to ſaints, images, relics, indulgences, purgatory, &c. 
1 pend upon this baſeleſs fabric of a Viſion which, if impar- 
tially ſifted, would ſcarce be found 7 leave a wreck behind ? 

You ſpeak of the unmeaning pageantry of ſeveral -parts of 

your religious worſhip, the many 8 2 of the _ prac- 

: 3 Cumbrous ber of ceremonies with WH = 
oppreſſed in Europe, and which ought long fince to have 
de ee e ee 
TDypey deſcribe. all the pom rites of its ceremonial 
the various dreſs and ilchpline of the monaſtic orders 
black, white, and grey, (c) the oſtentatious ſplendour of 


Je Churches. your pilgrimages, jubilees, proceſſions, con- 


mnities—your: bleſſings, exoreiſms, beads, roſaries, &. 
(a) Life of Abeillgrd, pages 276, 285, 36. 
5 fo} Is not this, perhaps, the n You. repreſent, Pope 19 8 
- gory VII, as a man of moſt exemplary and irreproachable Ji 
ni ei, deferibes him as a'perſon de void of 2lT principle, and 
deftitute of every pious and virtuous feeling? Life of Abeillard, 
page 34 Motheim Cent. xi, part 2, chap. 2, $ 9. F 
de“ In aſceticis ſuis,” ſays Dr. Hooke quam divina eſt, in 
Vit uus quam decora et Venerdbilis !“ Of the beauty and vas 
riety its ceremonial law'a reader may. acquire a competent idea 
_ From Darandus's Rationale Divinorum Officiorum.”? In compariſon 
. of this Fas 1 will be found barren of pw: pug ceremo- 
nies, See alſo I. Laims Bk A. Paten 3 chap. 2 and 3. 
A ("T8 end oons with 
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with reverential awe, as affording no ſlight preſumption that 
theirs alone is the true Church of Chriſt. _ 

From this ſhort ſketch of your opinions, and the obſerva- 
tions which I have made upon the Ol ſections of your 
letter, it cannot but appear, that with reſpect to the Whole 
'difcipline of your Church, as well as ſome other points 
more nearly connected with its faith, you have advanced 
ſuch queſtionable ſentiments, that the only way you have 
left to convince your readers of your orthodoxy, and that you 
have not endeavoured to impoſe upon their credulity a new 
2 of religion under the name of Catholicity, is to procure 
the ſanction of Rome to your opinions; and a full and fair 


declaration that your writings have expreſſed the genuine 
tenets of your Church, and the ſentiments which it has in 


all ages patronized and taught. Till ſomething of this 
nature is done in the moſt authentic manner, and in the moſt 
unambiguous terms, (a) you cannot expect that the bare 
aſſertion of a ſingle individual ſhould overbalance, in the 


opinion of impartial men, that weight of teſtimony which 
may be produced from your writers for ages back; and 


which exhibits the ſentiments, of your ſociety. ih a far different 
light. Indeed, Sir, your language. is by no means that of 


an orthodox and dutiful ſubject of the Roman Church. And 


whatever hopes you may indulge with pan to the Ame- 
rican Catholics of future times, the Catholics of other 


countries are little likely to adopt your ſcheme. Be aſſured 
that the . Divines” of Rome will © cenſure” you, its © Caſuiſis 
will“ defame” 4 and the Pope will deny you” to be his 
child, {b) unleſs you apologize in ſome future work for the 


(a) My reaſon ſor ſo much inſiſting on the explicitneſs and au- 


_ thenticity of any approbations you might procure from Rome, is, 


that there are not wanting inſtances wherein the moſt oppolite doc- 
trines have been honoured with equal applauſe by the Prelates and 


Theologians of your Church. See this exemplified in the caſe of 


Boſſuet, Capiſſuchi, Cardinal Bona, Pere Craſſet, and the author of 
the Wnoleſome Advice of the Virgin Mary to her indiſcreet Wor- 
ſhippers,” in Biſhop Gibſon's Tracts, vol. 3, tit, 9, pages 9, 92, 


115, 130, 

(b) tate and Behaviour, page 150.—Sint nobis yiventibus” ſays 
Baronius Not. ad Martyr. 16 Octob. © hæc ſemper præconia laudum, 
et poſt mortem tituli ſepulchrales, ut Romani ſemper dicamur.atque - 
Papiſtz,” He did not ſeem' to think theſe titles ſo peculiarly inſul- 


tive as you do, Pref, to State and Behaviour, p, 6. 
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freedom with which you have treated both them and their 
opinions, in thoſe which you have already publiſhed. 
TRE Por E. — On this ſubject T have ſaid very little. The 
« reiterated declamation” you accuſe me of is entirely of your 
- own invention. Like you, I had obſerved that “ in former times” 
they ſtrangely abuſed their power; and with Pallavicini I 
advanced ſome things which “ by no means redounded io their 
honour” : But to the general excellence of the character of 
thoſe who have governed the Roman Church in latter ages, I 
have repeatedly borne honourable teſtimony. Whenever I have 
made any remarks upon thoſe of more early days, it was be- 
cauſe the mention of them was naturally connected with the 
ſubje& in diſcuſſion. Had their names been introduced with 
a view to call up the prejudices of my readers at the ſound of 
this © magic title, what a tale might I not have unfolded from 
the « Faſciculus rerum expetendarum et fugiendarum,” the 
writings of Micelius, Cafſander, Baromus, and others of your 
own communion ? I could not have been at a loſs for the 
choice of ſubjects, ' ſince, as Genebrard acknowledges, (a) 
. « For almoſt 150 years, about 50 Popes together degener- 
ated wholly from the virtue of their predeceſſors, and de- 
ſerved rather to be called renegadoes and” apoſtates, than 
apoſtolic.” Even the ſcandalous confuſion which reigned 
in the Roman Church during the ambitious ſtruggles be- 
tween Clement and Urban, in the fourteenth century, when, 
to uſe the words of Baſſuet « Jeſus Chriſt paroiſſoit endormi, 
et la barque de Pierre ſur le point d'etre ſubmerge,” would 
have afforded an ample field for declamation. (b) But I dare 
appeal to your own conſcience, that you never ſeriouſly 
believed me to be actuated by the motives with which you 
wiſh to charge me. Even the memory of your late * f 
ganelli I ſtill revere, notwithſtanding the cruel anonymous 
attack which has been lately made both on his public and 
private character, by a partial friend or member of that ſo- 
cCiety which he ſuppreſſed; who ſeems inclined to deny 
that he had either integrity, erudition, or underſtanding, and . 
(a) Chronic. Ann. 901. See the © Incurable Scepticiſm of the 
Church of Rome, cited above, page 175. e c 
l) See Moſheim Cent. xiv, part 2, chap, 2, or, Clemangis. 


1. 
aſſures us that he never obſerved the common rules of de- 
cency, either in his language or behaviour. (a? 5 

As ſucceſſors of S. Peter, the Popes were always under- 
ſtood to enjoy not only the primacy of honour, rank, and 
precedency ; but of authority, power, and juriſdiction. Ho] 
greatly you have limited this er, and perogative, we have 
already ſeen. The novelty of your ideas on this head I know + 
you will endeavour to ſhelter under the authority of ſome 
reſpectable names amongſt the Gallican clergy of theſe latter 
ages; but I appeal from theſe to the current tradition of 
every other age and country. Is it indeed credible that the 
ſucceſſors of &. Peter ſhould have been ever ignorant what 
this tradition was? Yet even ſince the formal "declarations of 
the general councils of Conſtance and Baſil, the amiable, 
the virtuous, the learned Lambertin: (Benedi& 14) than 
whom few were ever better mam bee with the writings and 
opinions of antiquity, has poſitively aſſerted in his famous 
work de Synodo Diæcęſana, that a Pope is ſuperior to a general 
council—that his ordinary juriſdiction reaches over the whole 
Church—that he may extend the ſame to others, without con- 
ſulting the Dioceſan Biſhop that he may exempt any parti- 
cular Church from the jurildiction of its ordinary paſtor that 
he has power to 3 or to aboliſh whatever eccleſiaſtical 
laws, cuſtoms, and rules he pleaſes—thatin a general council 
he need not follow the opinion of the more numerous part 
of the Biſhops, &c. Were all the moſt enlightened and pious 
amongſt the Roman prelates and clergy ſo completely ignox- 
ant of the doctrines of that Church over which they preſided 
by divine right, as tobe totally unacquainted with the nature 
and extent of their own prerogative Les 

To this you will 3 reply that theſe and ſimilar 
pretenſions of Lambertini, Bellarmine, Du Perron, Baronius, 
Fagnani, Cajetan, Petavius, a Turre Cremata, Thomas Agui- 
nas, Leo Allatius, Pallavicini, Pole, &c. are but the preju- 
dices of ultramontane Theologians, which both French and 
Engliſh Catholics now reject. But you alſo ſhould inform 
your people that they are, and ever have been, with very few 
exceptions, the conſtant doctrines of their ſupreme Paſtors 


(a) A candid and impartial Sketch of the Life of Pope Cle - 
ment XIV. Dublin; and ſold by Symonds in Ludgate-ſtreet, London: 


and 
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and all their Sacred Cullage, even to the preſent century. It the 


. declarations and decrees both of your Pope and councils have 


no force till they are admitted and promulgate by the con- 
ſent of the civil power, the monarchical and paſtoral privileges 
of the one, as well as the unerring authority of the other, are 
mere ideal attributes. (a) And if the ſucceſſor of S. Peter in 
the ſee of Rome is but your miniſterial head, Why are ſuch 
ceremonies and ſuch language uſed at his Coronation as muſt 
miſlead your people; and why are both he and they aſſured that 
He is the /upreme governor of the Univerſe? Indeed, Bellarmine 
aſſerts that his abſolute juriſdiction over the whole Church 
was-never-called in queſtion ; and Laſſius proves at length that 
even his power of depoſing Princes was the general Prins | 
of all Chriſtians for five hundred years, as well as the opinion 


Hf five or ſix general councils, (b) He even adds that if this 


is not a doctrine of Catholic faith, the Church mult have been 
in an error for many ages, in a matter fundamental as to go- 
vernment, and of moſt material import. Now, what are your 


people todo amongſt all theſe theological ſquabbles? Are not 
the opinions of Lambertini, Bellarmine, or 2 


ius, of as muc 
authority as thoſe of any of their preſent teachers? And if the 
Former were capable of miſleading their hp; agg upon ſome 
very eſſential points of tradition, of which they were ſurely 
no incompetent witneſſes, how can they, have any greater ſe- 


_ eurity or reliance that they ſhall nor be milled by others, who 


are often men of leſs erudition, and ſometimes of leſs inte- 


be contradictory declarations that have been made upon 
the Pope's authority by the general councils of Baſil and 


+... Conſtance, the third and 5th of Lateran, the ſecond of Lyons, 


1 that of Florence, have driven your divines to the moſt 
extraordinary ſubterfuges and comments, to clear their 
church from the imputation of varying in her deciſions. 
But Rome {till mocks at all their idle diſcuſſions, and ad- 
Heres to her ancient maxims. Pour qu'on ne preſcrive 
nulle part contre ſes droits, elle fait juger ſecretement a ſon 
tribunal quantite d'affaires qui y ſont portces par le promo- 
(a) Even ſo late as 1768, Clement XIII publiſhed a Brief at Rome 
which was ſuppreſſed in France: And no Eccleſiaſtic was ſuffere 


to conform to it, or to render it public, under pain of high treaſon. 


Id) Bell. lb, 9, c. 16-—Leffius, Diſcuſſ. decreti Cons Lat. 
. — hs, teur 
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teur de la foi. Ainſi combien des gens, et meme de corps, 
furtout en France, ſont condamnẽs par les ſentences de In- 
iſition, et ne Sen doutent pas. C'eſt le parti que la cour 
de Rome a pris pour ſe rendre juſtice a elle meme.” (a) What 
can ſhe indeed do more, in an age when her very vitals are 
attacked by thoſe who pretend to be her children? Butwe. 
may juſtly infer from hence, that if ſhe ſhould ever again 
have the ſupport of the arm of fleſh to enforce her doctrines, 
\ the will again openly reclaim her rights; and then the de- 
clarations and deciſions of thoſe Doctors whom you now de- 
ſpiſe, will become the catholic behef of your church: That 
this ſuſpicion is not entirely groundleſs, appears by what 
happened but a few years ſince, in the proceedings of the 
Irijh' titular biſhops, reſpecting the oath of -allegiance which 
was propoſed about that time to the Cathohcs. For the 
cool reply of Cardinal Caſtelli to the titular Archbiſhop of 
Caſhel ſufficiently ſhews that Rome has not yet relinquiſhed 
any of her former claims; and leads us to conjecture 
that if this politic court is flexible enough to give way to the 
exigencies of the times, it is only becauſe ſhe is conſtrained 
to admit or tolerate what ſhe has not the power to contra» +. 
dict, reſtrain, or correct © by any coordinate puniſhment.” (bY 
I do not mean to fay that the ſentiments which you e- 
preſs concerning the . papal dignity and Juriſdiction are not 
uſt, On the contrary, as far as you'derive them only from 
the free conceffions, of the community, they would ſcarce 
be objected to even by the moſt rigid Proteſtants. This 
their own ecelefiaſtical diſcipline clearly ſhews ;—and it is 
alſo conformable to that of ancient times. Nevertheleſs, 
ſince the Chriſtian religion is now ſpread to people . toto 
penitus diviſos orbe, I think it is far more proper that eve 
national eſtabliſhment of it ſhould be under the direction of 
its own peculiar primate, than that it ſhould in any ſenſe be 
fubje& to the control of any foreign ſuperior. For hu- 
man intereſts and paſſions will always, even under the pre- 
text of ſpiritual juriſdiction, be graſping. at temporal advan- 
tages and power: And it has been found by long experience 
A5 Richard. Voyage D'Italie. Paris, 1766. 
1 


See a « Juſtification. of the Tenets of the Roman Catholie Res 
N Butler, London, 3787 . 1 
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that every appeal to ſo diſtant a tribunal is attended with 
$8 much inconvenience. Neither is it credible, as S. Auguſtin, 1 
1F S8. Ahpius, and the African prelates obſerved in their ſynodi- 
1 cal letter to Pope Stephen, that the grace of the Holy Ghoſt 
will ever be wanting in any particular province, to direct the 
judgment of the Biſhops in the due management of the people 
committed to their charge. (a) „ ; 
F | That there ſhould always be always ſome miniſterial head 
ti to every well regulated ſociety, Proteſtants have never denied. 
| But yet it is very poſſible that the utmoſt harmony and order 
may ſubſiſt in an eſtabliſhment, although the ſupreme execu- 
tive power is not lodged in the hands of any individual perſon. 
Neither is this head of yours ſo very eſſential to your own 
ſociety as you would fain perſuade us. For the faſhionable 
doctrine amongſt your 'Theologians ſeems now to be, that 
your Church has power to 2 every kind of vital act, 
decree, determine, and define without the concurrence of its 
head that the head is obliged to ſubmit its opinions to its 
members that it may be ſtruck off at pleaſure, if it offends 
againſt your general diſcipline—that it may even be removed 
without any accuſation exhibited againſt it, provided this be 
judged neceſſary for the advantage of the community; as for 
example, to re-eſtabliſh peace in Chriſtendom, or to promote 
the reunion of a conſiderable nation to the Roman faith. (b) 
Can you reall Sir believe that he who is, by divine appointment 1 
the Vicar of Chriſt on Earth, when he hears ſuch blaſphemy 
as this, will not ſay that your are a people that honqur him 
with your lips, though your heart is eſtranged from him; 
and that, if he really is your father and your maſter, far other = 
fear and honour are his due? (c) I dare aver that even from _ 
Pope Zeſimus, to him who now actually wears the triple 
crown, there ſcarce has ſitten a ſingle prelate in the ſee of 
1 Rome, who would not reprobate ſuch ſentiments as theſe, and 
„ think them highly inconſiſtent with every idea of his ſupre- 
| | macy aud native juriſdiction over the Chriſtian Church. (d) 


| Fs) Colle&t. Reg. tom. 4, or Labbe, tom. 2. Via Ws 
: 8 Gerſon de Auferibilitate Papz.—Hooke's Rel. Nat. et Re vel 


Principia. 
; c) Matt. 7, 6. Malachi,” 1, 6. | 
ny 8 See on this ſubject Blondel. © Quel livre” ſays Abbe Lon- 
guerue, que celui de Blondel ſur la primauté du Pape? Le pauvre 
_ » Goffetau voulut y repondre, mais il ſe fit mocquer de tout le monde.” 


Ar 


- 


„ 

It was obſerved to me, not long ſince, by a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman of ſome diſtinction, who much applauded 
your work, that although ſome of your ſentiments were ra- 
ther free, and your language liable to much miſconſtruction, 
yet Se expreſſions might all be ſo explained as to make them 
perfectly conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt orthodoxy.—And what 
indeed may not an ingenious comment at any time effect? But 
this is ſurely a very unfair method of ſetting forth the belief of 
— Church. In a diſcuſſion like this, you ſhould have con- 

dered yourſelf at a bar where you were called upon to ſpeak 
the whole truth in moſt explicit terms; and where you ſhould 
neither have been influenced by the frowns of the great, nor 
the ſcruples of the timorous. In the cauſe of truth, the leaſt 
reſerve or caution juſtly becomes ſuſpicious: And if in con- 
troverſial writings we are authoriſed in uſing ſuch a latitude 
of expreſſion as may be ſuited by its pliability to whatever 
ideas we may wiſh to convey, we cannot wonder that 
all religious diſquiſitions fall into contempt; and that religion 
itſelf is diſcarded as a ſyſtem of worldly policy, ſupported with 
no other view than to keep the lower claſſes of mankind in 
ſubjection by imaginary hopes and apprehenſions. Indeed, 
Sir, your whole work ſeems rather an apology for your religion, 
than a plain account of its principles—And that mult ſurely 
be an objectionable mode of worſhip, which ſtands in need of 
perpetual comments to reconcile its d;/cip/ine to the dictates 
of common ſenſe, and reſcue it from objections to which it is 
fo obvioully liable. no Trl fp 

As to the duties of thoſe lecturers you mention, you are to- 
tally miſinformed. They are appointed only « to prove the 
truth of revealed religion in general, and of the Chriſtian in 
particular, from the completion of the prophecies in the old 
and new Teſtament, which relate to the Chriſtian Church ; 
eſpecially to the Apoſtacy of papal Rome; as you might eaſily 
have ſeen in the deed of truit for founding the M arburtonian 
lecture. Some of the moſt eſteemed amongſt theſe writers, 
who undoubtedly were acquainted with the nature of their 
obligations, have therefore confined almoſt the whole of their 
remarks to general prophecy, as regarding the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation. | | | CEE 

 ABusEs AnD ForIIES IN RELIGION. On theſe I have 
 fomewhat dwelt ; but I have both acknowledged them to be 

17 Bog Ear abuſes, 
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abuſes, which many of you wiſhed to have reformed, and 
alſo that ſeveral obſtacles ſtood in the way of their ſuppreſſion. 
If therefore I have noticed them repeatedly, it was becauſe 
they are moſtly connected with ſuch tenets as I think un- 
* ſcriptural, and to the ſupport of which they greatly, though 
75 ſilently, contribute. Were it even true that * all men of ſenſe 
ä condemn them,” yet it would be equally certain that they ſel- 
dom ſeek either to diſcredit or reform them. Far from dwell- 
ing © wwith complacency” on ſuch unjuſtifiable foppery, I wiſh I 
could have excuſed it ; but was with concern obliged to prove 
that much of it was {till retained, tolerated, and authoriſed, 
over the whole Catholic Church, under the eyes and direction 
„ of your chief eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors. (a! I appealed to no- 
torious facts, which you have only endeavoured to ſet aſide 
or palliate by vague and general refleftions, Had I taken any 
ſatisfaction in ſetting the practices of your ſociety in a ludi- 
crous light, I ſhould ſcarce have omitted the feaſt of S. Roſalia 
| at Tn „or the ſtill more ridiculous whirligigs of the 
* Bara at 7M (c) ; and ſhould undoubtedly have mention- 
: eld not only the ludicrous, degrading, aud oppreſſive minutiæ 
practiſed in your Religious orders, but even the miracles, 
viſions, and fanaticiſm of ſome of your modern Saints. My 
friendly forbearance on theſe heads ſhould ſometimes have 
been thrown into the ſcale ; and have proved to you, and to 
your party, that the little I had introduced, was not from my 
wanton caprice, but becauſe I could not conceal it with juſ- 
tice to the cauſe in which I was engaged. The renowned 
champion of the Gallican Church was much leſs temperate 
and reſerved in his hiſtory of the follies and variations of the 
reformed ! _ :!) Og ar oaks 
Lou will perhaps obſerve that ſince I am willing to allow 
that theſe and ſimilar obſervances are but — 3 it was 
unfair and dilingenuous to object them as arguments qi. 
your ſyſtem. The obſervation would on gulls if theſe | abuſes 
were leſs general, leſs countenanced, and their evil influence 
leſs extenſive. If my appeal had been addreſſed tothoſe alone 
who invariably diſcarded ſuch popular practices as theſe, they 


q | 

(a) Appeal, pages 315, 321, 330, 302. 

5h (a) 3 „ YE. > Sod 

. 60 Voyage Pittoreſque des Iſlies de Sicile, de Malthe, et de 
Lipari. 1782. . „ . 
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would never have been noticed. But as I wrote for the com- 
munity at large, amongſt whom prejudice has ſtill its empire, 
I had a certain line of reaſoning traced out, from which I was 
not at liberty to deviate without expoſing myſelf to have ſeve- 
ral unfair advantages taken againſt me; and without being 
obliged to combat on very unequal ground. The odjection 
which T here ſuppoſe to be raiſed againſt me, is that which the 
Pagans made againſt Arnobius, when they aſſerted that all the 
puerile forms of worſhip which he ſo much derided, were no- 
thing elſe than popular prejudices and follies—And therefore 
was J juſtified in making a like reply.“ Whether they are 
true or falſe,” ſays he, ſpeaking of the idle ſtories on which 
the vulgar worſhip was ſupported, * it little matters. It is 
ſufficient that your practice gives it countenance ; that it 
is found in all your books... The guilt ſtill falls on you, 
for permitting theſe things to be recorded. But how can yon 
aſſert that theſe relations are falſe, to which your worſhip adds 
yearly teſtimony ?” Thus did this famous apologiſt reaſon ; 
and deemed it fairer.to take his view of Paganiſm from what 
3 practiſed, than from what a few ph:loſophers deviſed 
in their cloſets, to wipe off the odious imputation oſ a worſhip 

which they did not dare defend. (a/ | 
When in a ſingle inſtance Proteſtants adopt an expreſ- 
ſion liable to avi, in ſpeaking of Chriſt's preſence in the 
Sacrament, you tell them that their language and their 
meaning are contradictory to each other; and triumph in 
the ſeeming oppoſition, How eafily might this, accuſation 
be retorted; and how perfectly abſurd would not your 
whole ſyſtem of religion appear, were we to form our opi- 
nion of your doctrines either from the language of many of 
your canoniſed ſaints, or that which is uſed in your Pon- 
tificals, Miſſals, Breviaries, and other works publiſhed with 
undeniable authority? From theſe it is as manifeſt as human 
ſpeech gan make it, that the Croſs of Chriſt is to be ve- 
nerated with ſupreme worſhip, as the Symbol in which 
your whole reliance is placed—that you addreſs your prayers 


(a) How the Pagans apologized for the abuſes and follies of their 
worſhip, and with what contempt the ancient Fathers treated theſe 
pretences, may be ſeen in the Collection of Tracts ſo often cited, 
vol. 2, pages 180, 211, 244, 249, 255, 261, Sc. or Dallzus * Adverſus 
Latinorum de Cultus religioſi objecto traditionem.” Gene væ, 1664.— 
See alſo Appeal, page 32868. i | 
HY = - CSS to 
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to it for comfogt and affiſtance—that you implore the par- 


don of your ſins by the merits of the wood on which Chriſt 


ſuffered that you beg the Saints and Angels to enlighten, 


protect, and guide you; to grant you various bleſſings; to 
open to you the kingdom of — you aſk theſe fa- 


vours of God not only through their interceſſion, but for 


their mer:ts—that you even pray that the ſacrifice of the maſs 
may be accepted through the merits of the Saints—that you 


offer it to God in honour. of his Saints that you make a 


2 on of your ſins to them, as you do to the Almighty 
Jod that you addreſs the Virgin Mary in the ſame terms 
as you do the Deity himſelf, &c. &c: And yet you tell us 
that your only meaning is to hoy before images and crofles 


to keep your minds from di 


ion, and that you my 
ply to the Saints, in order to beg their interceſſion wit 
od ! I grant that this is your ſole intention—Your Cate- 
chiſms declare it. Yet ſurely it is impoſſible to gather this 
meaning either from your practices, or the general language 
of your liturgic and devotional compoſitions. (a) © Explain 


them as you will, I {till perſiſt in affirming that theſe uni- 


form practices and forms of worſhip are likely to miſlead _ 
your people; and are upon that account molt highly cen- 


ſurable. (b) Your apology for theſe abuſes is ingenious ; but 


not fuch as would have ſatisfied the primitive Chriſtians. 
Beſides, your Church has ſurely ſufficient authority to reform 
its own Pontificals and Miſſals; and the | moſt bigoted of 

its children could ſcarce deny that at leaſt this act of juriſ- 
diction is included in the idea of general ſuperintehdence 
which they aſcribe to their ſovereign paſtor. ; 


Lou obſerve that at the time of the reformation, cc good, 


bad, and' indifferent were thrown together into one promiſcuous 

heap, and a reform demanded of all.” I would not wiſh to 
judge of your general veracity, by this unfavourable ſpecimen. 
A: great reform indeed was wanting, and therefore much 


Was aſked. - But, as little was likely to be granted, how- 


ever reaſonable the demand, much. alſo was taken. Thus, 


for not acceding even to the juſt propoſals that were made, 


(la) See Tracts, vol. 3, pages 19, 62 185, 217. | 4 0 
(b} © Quis adorat vel orat, intuens ſimulachrum,” ſays S. Auguſ- 


tin in Pſalm-exiii, “ qui non fie affigitur; ut ab eo ſe exaudiri pu- 


Trid. Art. de Invocatione et Veneratione Sanctorum. | 
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tet? See alſo. Dalleus de Imaginibus, or Chemnicius Exam. Concil. 
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you cauſed a ſchiſm in the Church. That a reſorm was 
aſked with rev intemperance of _—_— I do not deny; 
t even to this you might have found ſome apology, if you 
| had but reflected that when guides are 1gnorant,' or when 
maxims are ſuggeſted; unfounded on truth and clegged with 
ly adopts 


uerilities, a great mind is diſguſted . . . and impercepii | 
— . — 058 (a) This * the cir- 
cumſtance which rouſed the zeal of the reformers to fuck 
active exertions. Nor can we wonder that a fpirit of general 
dliſſatisfaction ſhould! obtain, when the complaints which bad 
been made againſt the corruptions that prevailed in the 12, 13. 
14, and 15th centuries, by perſons of the higheſt dignity and 
character, were ſo little heeded, even in that council which 
was expreſsly aſſembled to reform them. x | 
1 have ſaid that much was afked by the: reformers. Yet 
this regards rather the latter periods, than the beginnings of 
this wondrous revolution. This is evident from Zuther's 
comment on the prophet Zechariah, from Melan#hon's letter 
to Campegius, and the memorial by which it was followed. 
The Proteſtant party was by no means exorbitant in its de- 
mands; but was even ready to make more conceſſions than 
they well could juſtify, (b) They ſcarce aſked any thing which 
every national Church had not a right to ſettle as ſhe pleaſes 
without conſulting Rome at all For what are the communi- 
on under two kinds, the law of celibacy, the of the 
liturgy, the uſe ef images and rehcs, and other obſeryances 
which they wiſhed to have reſpectively altered or repealed, 
but points of diſcipline-only ? The outory-therefore was not 
raiſed, * againſt every thing that had bren in former pratiice ;* 
but againſt the abuſes which had long been a ſcandal to all 
men of ſenſe. It was however I think an happineſs for the 
world at large, that the Roman court was to dittle diſpoſed to 
give way; ſince their conceſſions in a fei leſs material points 
might perhaps have retarded the great event, and we ſhould ſtill 
be. wiſhing for a reform in articles of higher importance. 
hee this as it may; the reaſons which you give why your 
Church has not even yet reformed whatever is generally al- 


(a) Life of Abeillard, page 122. | i 
kb) See Beauſobre, vol. 4, pages 77, 360, 398. *© Luther conſerva 
non ſeulement ce qu'il y avoit de bon et d'edifiant daus les pratiques 
de 'Egliſe Romaine, mais encore tout ce qui pouvoit etre toleré. “ 
Vol. 3, page 4. | 2 | | 
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lowed to be a requiſite amendment are frange indeed; as well | 


as a molt ſevere reflection upon your eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors 
who were ſo humourſome, -touchy, and imperious, as not to 
accede to — ſuggeſted both by religion and common 
ſenſe, becauſe they were not preſented with all that humility 
and meekneſs which they expected. Thoſe who could ſtand 
ſo ſternly on their perogative, where the intereſts of truth and 
the happineſs of mankind were concerned, but little deſerved 
either their reſpect or confidence. To alledge, with regard to 
your liturgy's being ſtill performed entirely in the Latin ton- 

e, that their forb/es have not yet been ſufficiently ſoothed to 


4 diſpoſe them to pray in the language of a Luther, a Calvin, or a 


Dueen Elizabeth,” 1s an excuſe which might indeed ſerve for 
ſome apology for the perverſeneſs of a froward ſchool boy ; 
but which, even in the eyes of thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
with the human heart, is highly diſparaging to that Church 


which your writers are ever repreſenting to us as a prudent and 


affectionate mother, attentive to every circumſtance which 
can procure the happineſs of her children, and inclined to make 


every reaſonable advance to promote peace and unity amon 


mankind. Beſides, whatever was the caſe at the time of the 
reformation, when the minds of mankind were in-an unna- 
tural ſtate of ferment, you have repeatedly expoſed your own 
conviction that upon al material objects the real tenets of the 
Proteſtant and Roman Catholic Churches differ but little from 
each other. It is therefore high time to lay aſide our mutual 
prepoſſeſſions, and to comply as much as poſſible in our 
practice, with what we deem in ſpeculation to be moſt confor- 
mable to revelation and reaſon. In this reſpe&, we have, I 
think, greatly the adyantage over the Roman Church; ſince 
whatever we reject. in your diſcipline you do not even pretend 
to urge as any precept of revelation-—and we have not in the 


5 whole ſyſtem of our religion a ſingle article reſpecting either 
faith or practice, which you can fairly and honeſtly diſap- 
_ prove. © =: | 1 : 

Es If I have any where inſinuated that my Appeal was 


« intended to promote the ſpiritual welfare of my Catholic neigh- 


ours, I recollect it not. My Preface expreſsly intimates 


another motive. I have even acknowledged that Ihe ftrunge 


_ \ deviations into folly which you mention, are moſtly un- 


known to the Engliſh Catholics, whoſe amendment there- 


| } 
, ; 
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fore in theſe reſpects I could not e have in view. (a? 
But what is England and ſixty thauſand Catholics, to fexty 

times ten hundred thouſand, who are, as it is pretended, to be 

found in Europe only—without reckoning. thoſe of Syria, 

Paleſtine, Greece, Turkey, Perſia, the Indies, China, and Ame- 

rica? (b) I conſidered that religion according to its general 

ractice only; and it is the general practice that I reprobate : _ 

| Juſt as I appeal for its tenets, not to a few individuals who 

aſſure me they are orthodox, but to the thouſands of their 

writers in every age who have held a different language, and 

whole tradition, Proteſtant as I am, I ſtill prefer to that 

trifling number of their divines on whoſe minds the Catholic 

beliet hangs rather heavy, and who therefore ſeek to make 

their creed appear as little objectionable as they can, as well 

as to reconcile it to their own. more enlightened apprehen- 

ſions. One would imagine, from the expreſſions which you 

here make uſe of, that you conlidered England as the chief 

eſtabliſhment of your religion ; -and that all the other Ca- 

tholic States of Europe were only ſome particular ſubordi- 

nate ſocieties that held communion with her. % 

Neither is it from my © Flemiſh repoſitory” alone that my 

account of theſe abuſes is collected. For, all theſe ſeveral prac- 

tices which even to you ſeem ſo abſurd that you lament that 

« a creature which is termed rational ſhould make them a part 

of his religious worſhip, are not confined to Handers only; 

burt are ſtill greatly prevalent in Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, 

Naples, Sicily, Peru, Mexico, Brafil, Paraguay, and wherever 

your tenets are admitted. Have true religion, Sir, and 

ſober ſenſe no other abode than amongſt the few Catholics 
of England, that * the thouſand extravagances of the Germans, 
Spaniards, and Italians give you no concern ns 

What I have ſaid reſpecting the advice I would gie to a 

fair inquirer, I ſtill adhere to; (e) nor is there any thing 

in my Appeal which can ſuggeſt to a candid reader à con- 

trary ſuſpicion. Few Catholics who are already ſettled in 
their belief will read it; and even thoſe who waver are.equt- 

4 | (a Appeal, 321. 3 # | ä N EEE 53 . 

; 1 Catechiſme Philoſophique, par M. L'Abbe Flexier de Reval. 
arls, 1 . | Ops | 

5 5 page 212. 
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valently referred for information to their own teachers, (a 
who, if I have only addrefſed myſelf to their prejudices and 


_ paſſions, and not to their underſtandings, can ſurely fay 


more againft what I have aſſerted, than I have been able to 
produce in its ſupport. - Beſides, in theſe trifling days when 
e people read noi 5 much for inſtruction as for amuſement,” (b 
and every thing appears dull and tedious which 1s conve 


In the formof ſerious inquiry, few will read further than the 


concluſion of a Preface, which merited a ſmile of appro- 
bation even from you: For I have neither aimed at their 
amuſement, nor practiſed any of thoſe alluring means which 
are calculated to attract the eye or captivate the attention; 
but have only ſought to recommend my ſubje& by its own 
importance, ſet forth in the ſober ſtile of unimpaſſioned rea- 


_ foning. Such only amongſt you were _y to read it, who 
e 


were qualified to dete its venom, or whoſe principles were 
already ſhaken ; for others would © refuſe inftruetion from ſo 


become your Proſelytes; yet know not fully the motives of 
their own diſſent. For theſe I wrote: And as far as I have 
yet been able to diſcover, there is nothing in my Appeal 
which will not tend to make thoſe of either communion 
both happier and better, as well in a moral as in a political 


light. Had I written to undermine the faith of the un- 


learned and poor, I might, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, have 


recorded a thouſand ridiculous ſtories which, though totally 


unconnected with your principles, would yet have —_— 
ſerved to render your ſociety both hated and contemptible.(d) 


a) Appeal, page 312. (b) Reflections, page 15. 
State' and Behaviour, page 162. Fs Ry” 
The © Lettres Provinciales“ of the famous Paſcal, or the 


* 


d | 
Dialogues of Eraſmus, particularly thoſe intitled“ De Viſendis 


loeis facris—De Virgine Myſogamo—Exorciſmus ſeu Spectrum 


Peregrinatio religionis ergo—Convivium profanum—Naufragium— 
and Exequiz Seraphicz, would almoſt by the bare recital of them 
bave fully anſwered this unfriendly purpoſe. What, then, might 
not have been effected by means of a ludicrous commentary on 


them? | Nevertheleſs there are, farce and parody apart, many ex- 


cellent reflections in the writings of this great man, which ſet ſeveral 

arts of your diſcipline in a very unfavourable light. See in tom. 5. 
Exomologeſls, and Enar. Pſalm Xxxiii, Ibid. c. 1120, Tom, 6, * 
Matt. 12. Matt. 23. Acts 18 19. Ep. 1. ad Timot. 1, 6; and 3, 2. 
Tom. 9, c. 235. Edit. Clerici. ug. Batav. 1703.— It is, however, 


but fair to add that the Dialogues or Colloquies of Eraſmus were 


cenſured by the Theological Faculty of Paris. ET 


* Ti 


„ „„ 
Beſides, I ſhould then have written in another. ſtile, and 
have publiſhed a far leſs voluminous compilation, to be diſ- 
ſed at little coſt amongſt the lower claſs of people. But 
I had too much reſpect for the cauſe in which I was en- 
gaged, to treat the ſubje& with. ſo, much levity ; and rather 
choſe to lie open to the charge of writing an . heavy” work— 
becauſe I knew that wherever it was wi/hed'to make an im · 
preſſion, its very weight was likely to render that impreſſion 
ö have ſaid that it was my wiſh that 
evory penal law were repealed, which affects you merely as diſ- 
ſenters from our eſtabliſhment. The fame wiſh I here again 
moſt ſolemnly repeat. The peevi/h qualification, as you call 
it, which J ſubjoined, you cannot ſuppoſe) was. introduced 
as a reflection on the body of the Engliſh Catholics, con- 
to my own expreſs and repeated declaration. It was 
only an alluſion to circumſtances which I had mentioned in 
my Appeal, and to which you did not chuſe to advert. 
You even might have made ſome candid allowance for the 
workings of nature, and have excuſed ſome little tendency 
to a peeviſn moment, had you reflected that when a 3 
who formerly had your eſteem, is ſuddenly become the ob- 
Je& of your enmity—when he is addreſſed by captious and 
taunting letters even from the infernal regions when his 
actions are ſeverely ſcrutinized, and the purity of his motives 
ueſtioned when his character is traduced, and the ſeeds of 
ſcord are ſcattered even amongſt his own domeſtics—when 
he ſees himſelf deprived of the bleſſing and affections of a 
tender mother; the regard and friendſhip. of a numerous 
acquaintance—when- even dark ſurmiſes are ſpread abroad to 
_ deprive him, if poſſible, of the | benevolence and eſtimation: 
of his new connections. .. the natural feelings of the mind 
will pro at leaſt a tranſient ſentiment of fretful la- 
tion. All this, Sir, have I ſuffered from imiuiduals againſt 
whom [I never harboured an unfriendly thought. And if L 
do not utterly . deſpiſe ſuch men as theſe, and think their 
« religion vain,” (a) it is becauſe I rather wiſh to imputes 
their unchriſtian conduct to the prejudices of a miſtaken 
n RefleRion, page „ 
ns __ Wich 
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With reſpect to books publiſhed againſt the eſtabliſhed 

religion of this country, I have admired the moderation of 
Government; but no where, that I can recollect, have L 


intimated even a-wrþ that their circulation were prohibited : _ 


being ſenſible of the truth of Gamalie/'s juſt reflection, that 
if the writers of them were © let alone,” their work and 
"counſel would certainly „come to ins cal Neverthe- 
leſs, with reaſon might I be ſurpriſed; becauſe few Govern- 
ments are ſo tolerant. And you ſhould have obſerved that 
my remark was only introduced as a reply to Dr. Carrolt's 
. —— that the ſevereſt penalties ſtill ſubſiſted in this coun- 
try againſt the introduction, printing, or vending any books, 
written by Catholics. | : : Lap 
On this ſubje& I might have added much, with ſtrict ad- 
herence to truth. Do even thoſe individuals I have men- 
- tioned deſerve the ſlight indulgence they have met with ? A. 


dag that barks and ſhews his teeth when chained, may juſtly 


be ſuſpected of mangling the ill- fated wretch who once ſhould. 
come within his mercyleſs reach: (b)—Bat, ſince you have 
dared me to make good my charge; Was there ever a more 


ůlliberal and ſeditious libel publiſhed than * the Hiſtory of the 5 


Chriſtian Church” by * written by your preſent 
Biſhop of this diſtrict, a Member of various Royal and Lite- 
rary Societies, and no leſs illuſtrious amongſt you for his 
erudition, than his Piety? I have it now before me: and 
there with wonder I find it written, that Proteſtants are en- 
liſted under the banners of the devil, and ſtill remain faithful 
to their allegiance that the angel of the bottomleſs pit was 
the founder of their religion that the locuſts of the xeforma- 
tion had the devil for their ſovereign—that the chief deſign. 
of the reformers was to free mankind from the reſtraint of the 
ſtrict laws of morality, &c. There alſo do I find an hiſto- 
ry of the reformation, both abroad, and in our own country., 
equally replete with fiction and abuſe. With reſpe& to Eng- 
land in particular, he adviſes ſixiy thouſand of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jets to flee from this country of wrath and perdition, as ſoon. 
as they ſhall ſee that the diſtracted courſe of public affairs 
ſeems to foretell the approaching effuſion of the fifth vial, men- 


+, \ tioned in the Revelations of S. John—which he has fixed about 


e) A4. 5,58 (bY “ Die Nini fů fueris tu Leo, qualis eris?” | 
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the 21ſt year · of the next century !— ls the tendency of this to 
ſtrengthen the Catholics in their allegiance? Do not ſuch ſen- 
timents as theſe fall under the cogaizance of the civil magiſ- 
trate ? Are theſe not truly the © effuſtons 'of wanton caprice,” 
and a muddy fiream” of every thing that is reproachful and 
_ intolerant? Yes, Sir, I again repeat it; Such indecentattacks as 
this would not have met with a like forbearance either in 
Ttaly, France, Portugal, or Spain. Here may you indeed ſee 
that genuine ſpirit of enthuſiaſtic bigotry which ſeorns to 
lliate or diſguiſe, and which contributed, no doubt, to 
Findle thoſe very flames which we ſtill look back upon with 
ſo much horror. (a) And yet the magiſtrates of London, (who 
are always wiſer than the reſt of mankind, as you have elſe- 
| where told us with a contemptuous ſneer,) ſo far from 
pointing % the door of Newgate" or ſuffering every mi- 
creant to cut the hair. by which the naked ſword hung tremblinj 
over your head, gave you, about that very time, the m 
ſtriking proofs of its diſpoſition to protect you. For in the 
trials of Meſſrs. Mebbe, Dillon, Magellan, and Talbot, not 
only the Right Honourable Mr. Cro/by, and the Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the og Bench, but alſo the Counſel, as well 
for the plaintiff as 
benevolent ſentiments towards your fociety. I have menti- 
oned Paſtorin!, becauſe he is at preſent the apoſtolic vicar 
in this very diſtri ; but I might equally well have cited 
the writings of your late Biſhop Challoner, or the life of Car- 
dinal Pole by Mr. Phillips, which is a moſt inſolent and 
unprovoked attack both upgn the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments of this realm (b). All theſe are books which 
were neither publiſhed without the ſanction of authority,” 
nor received without the general Ny ee of your whole 
community; and upon theſe” alone I am not afraid to reſt 
the truth of my aſſertions. . 8 
Throughout the whole of this paragraph of your letter 
there is much rhetoric and exaggeration, though but lit- 


1 Appeal, page 69. „„ Ac 2 5 | 
80 The N were uſed in this work to caſt an odium 


- 


upon the doctrines of the Proteſtants, and the ſeveral miſrepreſen- 
tations of which the writer of it has been guilty, both with reſpe& 
to men and meaſures, may be ſeen in Neve, Ridley, or Pye's Tranſla- 
tion of -Beceatelli., W 5 ee, 


efendants, manifeſted the moſt humane and 
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le equity and fairneſs. At leiſure you deſcant on the 


ſubject of toleration, and 'accufe me of ſentiments the 


moſt foreign to my mind, that you may difplay your 
ir 


own ideas to greater advantage.—No. , my foreign 


education has never taught me either to inculcate, or 


to believe, that a fair diſcuſſion of religious truths ſhould 


be ſubject to the control or cognizance of the civil ma- 


agiſtrate: But yet, whilſt I think that freedom of inquiry 
ſhould be reſtrained by no penal laws, I am perſuaded that 


4 all applications to the fancy, paſſions, or prejudices of the 


reader, all attempts to 3 enſnare, or 1 his 
Judgment by any art, influence, or impreſſion whatever, 
mould be rejected from a queſtion which involves in its 


determination the hopes, the virtue, and the repoſe of mil- 
lions. . And that every mind which wiſhes the advance- 
ment of truth and knowledge, in the moſt important of all 


human reſearches, muſt abhor this licentiouſneſs, as violatin 
no leſs the laws of reaſoning, than the rights of Yecency.” a 


- You bluſh, you ſay, to hear me talk of the forbearance of 


magiſtrates, in a cauſe wherein religion only is concerned. 
But where, under pretext of religion, the rights of civil go- 
vernment and the happineſs of ſociety are 'invaled, '(as 1 
think they have notoriouſly been in the abovementioned 
writings,) the magiſtrate has an undoubted right to inter- 
ſere (b), without * the leaſt degree upon the . Bu- 
Preſs of an 'inquiſiter.” My ſentiments upon this ſubject 
you could not poſſibly have miſiaten, as I had moſt ex preſsly 


referred to Dr. Price's late Obſervations,(c) in which this 


-queſtion is treated with great extent, and determined with 
the utmoſt liberality and freedom. To give a complete finiſh 
to this curious ſection, ydu conclude it with expreſſing your 
love and honour for your country, Which you have neverthe- 


leſs repeatedly inſinuated to be mean, intolerant, oppreſſive, 
and /vttiſbly:tyrannical;-—a land of boaſted freedom, the excel. 
lencies of whoſe conſtitution are nothing to you, whom it 


has deprived of the common rights of humanity; and in 
- whom they only ſerve to create à reſtleſs deſire of changes 
and revolutions (d —a country where your condition has at 


all times been of ſo debaſing and irkſome a nature as would 


b) See above, page 48. (oc) Cadell, 1785. 


a) Paley, Book 5, alin. 9. 
0 State and Behavlour of the Engtih Catholics, page 134. ha 5 
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have juſtified the moſt active exertions, (a) ſince it was worſe 
even than death itſelf (b)——a country which has never be- 
haved to you with the leaſt degree of a liberal, humane, and 
manly ſpirit; (c) whoſe laws take away your property more 
effectoaly than the highwayman's piſtol (d) where there 
ſtill exiſts in full force againſt you the fame infamous code 
that has now ſubſiſted for two whole ages (e) -a country whoſe 
legiſlators are pegſecutors, however highly they may talk of 
toleration, or extol the wonders of their own liberal minds (f) 
—a government which has little right to demand your allegi- 
ance(g)—a land where, even ſince the laſt indulgence granted 
you, you ſtill continue an oppreſſed and injured people, (h) 
Whoſe ſituation the ſlaves in Jamaica have little reaſon to 
envy (i —a government which, if it has at all taken you to 
its boſom, has done it with the kindneſs of a bear Who 
preſſes his enemy to his breaſt, or with the feigned careſſes 
of a ſtepmother ſmiling on her huſband's child; (k) and 
where, notwithſtanding all your boaſted attachment to the 
family that bears the ſceptre in it, you acknowledge that, 
from the little relief you have received, you ſee no v 
ticular grounds for ſuch a new diſpoſition in its favour. ( 
Have I not ſome reaſon, Sir, to aſk you now in my turn, 
| whether you recogniſe in theſe ſentiments the genuine ex- 
preſſions of hve and honour; or even the language of fidelity, 
reſpect, gratitude, or pruden ce? 
o your review of the ſtate of religion on the continent, 
and the tolerant ſentiments which there prevail, I have little 
to reply. I hope the picture you have drawn is juſt, and 
greatly am I rejoiced at your account. There are however 
— ſmall drawbacks to it, which ſhould not be entirelx 
omitted. 1 Vi 
In 'Germany, you fay, chriſtians of different perſuaſions 
pray under the ſame roof. If this be conſidered as a proof 
of unwillingneſs to perſetute, what judgment muſt we form 
of the contrary diſcipline of your ſociety in England, where 


(a) State and Behaviour of the Engliſh Catholics, P reface, p. viii. 


(db) Ibid. 5 9 State and Behaviour, page 90. 
d) Ibid. 123. 3 e) Ibid, page 186, | 
f) Addreſs to the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 1787, page 30. 


g) State and Bebaviour, page 455 

4 Ibid. page 134- | li) Ibid. page 102, 
k) Addreſs to Proteſtant Diſſenters, page 56. 

(1) State and Behaviour, page 134. | 
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a Catholic ſervant is forbid to jqin in family prayer, if his 
maſter is of the eſtabliſhed church? A gentleman of this ve 
city who was married to a Proteſtant, was enjoined (as 1 
was credibly informed at the very time it happened, by a. 
Roman Catholic to whom he made his complaint) not to 
aſſiſt his expiring partner, even in a e. general 
addreſſes to the Deity to conſole her in thoſe tremendous 


moments. —Indulge, therefore, whatever ſpeculations you 


pleaſe on this ſubject, and continue the benevolent dream 
till you believe it real, I am ſtill convinced thats the bulk of 
your ſociety, eſpecially your clergy, have hitherto been in- 
tolerant from principle, and faithful to that principle in daily 
ractice more intolerant from principle than Proteſtants, 
though often, perhaps, accidentally leſs ſo than ſome particu- 
lar Proteſtant ſtates or ſeas, whom caſual circumſtances 
may have led to deviate from their general rule of conduct. (a) 
What elſe could be indeed expected from a Laity whoſe natu- 
ral and acquired abilities are below the common level, who 
ſcarce poſſeſs thoſe native talents which often fall to the lot 
of unimproved mortality ; and from a Clergy, illiterate and 
far fun, unpleaſant in their manners, ignorant of the 
 evorld, confined in their ideas, divided by local prejudices, 
VIEWS 7 intereſt, low jealouſies, and the jars of ſelfiſh_ 
paſſions (b) All this is now, I hope, | quickly doing 
away. Your late Eſſay on Sunday Schools (c) is admi- 
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(a) How frequently have you not aſſerted in your writings, that 
perſecution for the ſake of religious opinions is totally irrecondilea- 
ble with the very principles of the reformation. If, therefore, it is 

| ſo diametrically oppoſite to our principles, it muſt. of courſe be leſs 
deeply rooted in aur boſoms, than in the hearts of thoſe whoſe ideas 
are leſs unfavourable to it. HO ; hy 

(b) State and Behaviour of the Engliſh. Catholics, firſt edition, 
pages 128, 129, 174, 178. In my ExtraQs from this your chief pub- 
lication, I have a ways made uſe of the firſt edition, becauſe I had 
many reaſons to believe it the moſt © faithful portrait of your 
ſentiments.” The defalcations and changes which you have ſince 

thought proper to make in it ſeem rather to have been inſpired by 
rudence than conviction. Before you drew the Landſcape, you 
doubtleſs had viewed attentively the ſcene before you; and were 
as well acquainted with the duties of an impartial hiſtorian, as you 
were a twelvemonth after. ; ; 3 f 
(lee) An Eſſay on _ nern of the Nation, with a view to the 
promotion of Sunday Schools, by the Rev. Joſeph Berington. Robin- 


ſon, 1788. | | ES 


e 
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rably calculated to deſtroy the Hydra of intolerance, which _ 
has ſo long reigned with almoſt reſiſtleſs ſway. Yet, if you | 
really wiſh ſucceſs to the liberal ſcheme you have there ſug- 
geſted, the. Catholics muſt ceaſe to tell their children © for 
what their fathers ſuffered ;* and never muſt it be ſuggeſted, 
even in the molt diſtant manner, that © a dangerous and cor- 
rafive poiſen” may be imbibed from their living © in freer” 
habits of friendſhip with Proteſtants, than was the former prac- 
tice.” (a) Such hints and ſuch mementos as theſe are highly - 
inconſiſtent with that ſpirit of general amneſty, and thoſe 
ſentiments which it ſeems your wiſh to diſſeminatel. : 
As under the article of Ruſſia you have mentioned the 
Nl I muſt indulge myſelf in a ſhort digreſſion on that 
ſubject which has been ſo much talked of, and concerning 
which your writers hold ſuch various ſentiments. Their 
| ſuppreſſion I have always conſidered as very unintereſting to 
religion. To the body, in general, I was always well affected, 
having been in the former part of my life pretty intimately 
acquainted with ſo many worthy perſons of that ſociety. But 
ſurely the Pope, as the common father of your Church, 
might without any ſtretch of his prerogative, diſſolve them as 


| a religious community! If a council may depoſe even this d 


| ſupreme paſtor himſelf for the peace of the commonwealth, a 
Pope may ,undeniably, from ſimilar motives, break up a par- 
_ ticular WE Lay of-men, originally founded by his conſent 
and approbation, without deſerving the ſevere cenſures that 
have been caſt upon him for this attempt. You acknowledge(b) 
that from the day of their inſtitution they had raifed through- 
out the Chriſtian Mild a ſuſpicious jealouſy—that they aſpired 
too highh-that they were ambitious and fell . a 
Feſuft, whether amongſt the tea ſhrubs in China, in the gar- 
dens of Ver, ailles, or in a cottage in Cy was ever 
a diſtinguiſhable man, with a peculiar ſet of features; and 
you know that their ſuppreſſion was required by moſt ot 
the Catholic ſovereigns in Faroe. Were not thefe ſufficient 
reaſons to juſtify their. diſſolution, however innocent of other 
crimes? It was, indeed, effectuated in many places by the 
(a) State and Behaviour, ſecond edition, 195, 197. See Appeal, 
ace MEE IT | 108; ob | OY 
(b) State and Behaviour, page 168, bf ; 1 
e is nd gs _ molt 
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of tyranny and injuſtice :- But with theſe the benevo/ent Gan- 
ganelli had no concern. And if a Franciſcan has preſumed: 


Sal 
that he had reaſons for what he did, as well as authority to do 


it, the Fe/uzt would have thought the ſame, if his decrees had 


only a 
, as an obſequious fon, reveres the Pope and his determina- 
3 tions; the Pope exeommunicates all who dare to cenſure his 


3 RL proceedings; Biſhop Carroll, who thinks himſelf aggrieved, 


| 

| 
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Fo - moſbcrueImeans, and accompanied with the moſt glaring acts 
| 

| 

| 

ed the children of Francis or of Benedict. Mr. Pil- 


_ ſets all his father's menaces at nought, and mellitates to check 


his aſpiring claims; and the Catholic Philoſopher ſteps in to ani- 


indifferent ſpectator form of all theſe diſcordant ſcenes ? 


they are in great oppreſſion, ſince they are obliged, under pain 
of fine-and'corporal-puniſhment, to aſſiſt at certain lectures 
rend every Saturday for their inſtructiom (a) But this I know 
full well; that if in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, or Flanders, 
a Clergyman either ſecular or regular ſhould dare openly to 


end his days inconfinement, if he did not ſecure his liberty by 


flight. (b) Account as you pleaſe for this undiſputable fact; it 
m for freedom either of 


is a Policy which leaves but little go | 

_ diſcuſſion or of action. Yet this i a body of men Innumera- 

© (a). Deſcription hiftorique et Critique de L'Itglio, par Mr. L' Abbe 

8 Richard, in 6 vols. Paris, e have eli ere, through inad- 
: vertency, cited this work under the title of 

(80) Tt has lately been aſſerted: in one of our periodical publica- 


tions, that it does not certainly appear that F. Courayer was ever 


cut off from the communion of the Church of Rome, The contrary 
3s.a mo1 undoubted fact. For, by 
the Abbot of 8. Genevieye ſent 


How Jews are treated at Rome, I little know; only that 


5 mate this American reformer, and thinks him a reſpectable 
| and Fudicious Churchman.— What judgment, Sir, muſt an 


* 
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avow his diſſent from the eſtabliſhed religion, however irre- 
proachahle his manners, or peaceable his conduct, he would 


*. 
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wyages D'Italie,” . 


» 
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des that the cireular letter which 
ill the houſes of that congrega- 
tion declares that becauſe he had advanced many errors contrary 


to faith, © he had incurred the major excommunication;“ the ſenti- 
ments which he advanced in his annotations upon Fra. Paolo's hiſ- 
tory, and which he maintained till his dying day, made him actually 
incur that cenſure ©ipſo- facto“ without requiring any formal pro- 
moulgation of it. 8% the * Pieces juſtificatives“ at the end ot F. 


Gourayer's Apology—the ©* Declaration de mes dernlers ſentimens 
fur les differens dogmes de la Religion,“ lately given to the public 'by 
of the Roman Catholic —_— 


Dr. Bell—and Collet, or any other 
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bi beyond belief in Catholic Countries, and the molt likely, 


from their application to books, and leiſure for reflection, 


_ occaſionally to alter their ſentiments—although, indeed, We 
may well preſume that reſtraints like theſe will ever prove 


% an gvermatch even for uncommon reſolution and conviftion ;(a) 
eſpecially where a previous oath has been exacted that they 
will never, while breath remains, depart from any doctrine 
of the Church of Rome(b). _ | 

In Spain and Portugal that liberty of thought and action 


which the natural rights of man entitle him to claim, is con- 


feſſedly reduced within the moſt narrow boundaries ; 
—and is not this intolerance ? Can there be any impropriety . 
in fixing the ſtigma of perſecution upon a nation Where 
ſixty hundred thouſand Chriſtians are forced by the con- 
tinual dread of tortures, to believe implicitly the tenets, and 
ſubmit to all the diſcipline of the national eſtabliſhment, 
however irrational and oppreſſive they may think it! 2 
And wherefore ſhould we not take our ideas of the Catholic 
ſyſtem rather from a country where, being under no reſtraint, 


its genuine ſpirit is likely to be diſcovered, than from a 


country where thoſe who profeſs it are hot an hundredth 
part ſo numerous, where it ſcarce dares lift its head, where 
it is practiſed only as far as circumſtances will allow, and 
where it receives a tincture not its own, from the ſoil on 
which it grows ? | | 

In the religious conflicts in France you admit that“ the. 
greateſt atrocity of conduct ſeems rather to belong to the Catholic 
pariy — that the Hugonots were headed by men whole 
cauſe received a dignity from the ſplendor of their virtues ; 
and that they never merited the cruel reverſe of fortune 
which they experienced at the revocation of the edict o 
Nantes. All this is true. No language can deſcribe the 


1 18 State and Behaviour, page 117. 


b)“ Eandem mtegram et immaculatam, uſque ad extremum 
vitæ Spiritum; conſtantiſſime, deo adjuvante, retinere et confiteri . 
Spondeo, Voveo, ac Juro.” Form, fidei Juſſu Pii IV. ex decreto 
Sac. Con, Trid. excerpta. 8 | : 

(e) On the ſubje& of Toleration in foreign countries there are 
ſome very juſt- Reflections in the Monthly Review for November, 
1787, occalioned by Dr. Butler's Reply to the Charges of the Biſhop. 
of Cloyne. | 2 . e 
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ſufferings of this devoted people. (a) Yet the grievances 
under Which they {till labour are great and various: Where, 
according to your own confeſſion, children may be raviſhed 


from their parents, to be educated in the principles of Rome: 


where Proteltants are deprived of the common rights of 

burial amongſt other Chriſtians ; and where you yourſelf 
have ſeen 0 thouſand people aſſembled to b HT their maler 
in a retired valley, expoſed to the rays of a ſcorching ſun, and 
even this was illegal! | Notwithſtanding you fo ſeverely 


" arraign the abſurd laws of your own country, and lament . © 
your ſlavery in this © land of boaſted freedom, how differ- 


ent is the treatment that the Engliſh Catholics have met 
with here for this century back, from the barbarous uſage 
which the 3 Proteſtants have experienced during the 

auphiny, Languedoc, the Vivarais, and other 
places in the South of France? And no one can wonder 
tion given at Ferſailles in 1728, and renewed in 1745 
By this it is declared that all religious meetings whatever of 
the reformed are prohibited under pain of the gallies for life 
and confifcation of goods. that all amongſt them who preach 


at the ſeverity of ſuch, 3 who has ſeen the declara- 
l 


or difcharge any other paſtoral function ſhall be put to 


death that all who know of ſuch miniſters, and do not inform 
againſt them, ſhall become liable to the gallies—that all their 
children ſhall be carried to the pariſh Church to be baptiſed, 
within four and twenty hours after they are born—that” none 
ſhall ſend their children to be educated out 'of the kingdom, 
under pain of a yearly fine of two hundred and ſeventy pounds 
ſterling, or more, in proportion to their abilities and eſtates 
that all ſick perſons, of what ſtate or quality ſoever, parti- 
cularly thoſe who have heretofore profeſ the pretended 
reformed Religion, ſhall, in private and without witneſs, be 
_ Exhorted to receive the facraments of the Church (b): that if 
they refuſe them, and declare openly that they are reſolved to 


(a) See the © Plaintes des Proteſtans cruellement opprimés dans 


le royaume de France,” Cologne, 1686, by Mr. Claude: And Pajon's 
Remarques ſur l'avertiſſement Paſtoral du Cle 


rge de Frante. i 
ſterdam, 168;, re-printed in 1731 and 1701. : | 2 828 
(b) The cruel vexations that the great Aubertin was expoſed to 
An his laſt moments from the Cure de 8. Sulpice and others, may be 
. ſeen in Blondel's Preface to his famous Treatiſe De Euehariſtia. “ 
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die in the Proteſtant Religion, they ſhall, if they recover, 
be ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment, with confiſcation of 

ds; But if, on the contrary, they die in this wretched diſpo- 
ition, their memory ſhall be ee fr and arraigned, and every 
thing be forfeited which they poſſeſſed - that no Attorney, Phy- 
lician, Apothecary, Midwife, Bookſeller, or Printer ſhall be 
permitted to exerciſe his calling without conforming to the 
Catholic Religion, &, What, Sir, would become of your 
Religion in half a century, were the ſame reſtrictions, penal- 
ties, and prohibitions enforced in England with regard to 
Chriſtenings, Schools, Marriages, Preachers, Meetings, &c, 
as are contained in the 18 articles of the above mentioned de- 
claration? With what face then can any Roman Catholic dare 
to talk of tolerance at all, when in France, Spain, Italy, Por- 
tugal, and their dependances, the chief eſtabliſhments of his 
Religion, Proteſtants are ſtill ſo ſeverely handled, or meet 
with ſo little countenance ; and where the minds of their 
own ſubjects are ſo fettered with penal reſtraints? Are theſe 
nations part of that . ſplendid groupe” in which England is 

preſumed to make fo © ſordid a Cure | 
As for England, Iwould wiſh at any time to fay little about 
it on the preſent buſineſs. Much have I ſaid already to recon» 
Cile the minds of Proteſtants to your perſons, and to ſoften the 
voice of prejudice againſt you, in a variety of articles imputed 
to your charge. (a) It was an homage due to truth, which I 
| ; - 0 2 © | have 


(a) Lhave aſſerted frequently that it is no part of a Roman Catho- 
He's faith to believe that the Pope can diſpenſe with all oaths and _ 
_ engagements whatever; and that, on the contrary, they hold this 
_ doctrine to be both impious and abſurd. To this it has been re- 
plied, that they have in every age laid claim to this extraordinary 
| prerogative, and that even the great and good Ganganelli reduced 
it often to practice, as appeared from the Bull which he gave on 
the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, and the many other thouſand ſimilar 
grants which he made to individuals, by which he annulled the moſt 
ſolemn oaths and vows repeatedly renewed, and releaſed them from 
all their obligations of poverty, contineney or obedience. F But it 

ſhould be obſerved, that theſe diſpenſations regarded ſuch caſes alone 
in which no third perſon was concerned, and affected only the pri- 
vate duties of his children; and that in every other circumſtance, 
_ this diſpenſing power has never been generally conſidered in any 
- ether light than as an uſurped pretenſion. | : 
I had alſo ſaid that the maxims of © keeping no faith with Heres 
tics,” and that ſovercigns excommunicated by Rome may be ; | 
3 | = poſed 
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have never wiſhed to recall. But you wauld have rather choſen 


your ſociety to appear as a body of inoffenſive, loyal, hu- 
mane, and liberal men, groaning beneath the iron hand of 


_ oppreflion merely for conſcience ſake ; and I cannot ſay 
that 1 had ever reaſon to conſider them preciſely in ſo favour- 


able a point of view. Lou“ fuſed,” you ſay, that the 
attachment of the Hugmots to the French government © is not 


poſed and murdered by their f. ubjets? were diſowned by Catholics 3 
and, as far as my obſervations extended, were ever treated with de- 
riſion and contempt. In contradiction to this aſſertion it is now 
öbjected, that the letter of the Archbiſhop of Rhodes who had the 
ſuperintendance over the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland in 176 


js a manifeſt proof that theſe abſurd and dangerous ſentiments are 


not yet eraſed from the wild conceits of ſome of the foreign clergy— 
Since the Pope's Legate therein moſt poſitively aſſerts that © ta 


declare abominable and pernicious the above-mentioned doctrines is 


a moſt intolerable ſentiment.” That this is the real ſenſe of 
Ghilini's Letter, they ſay appears moſt evidently, by comparing both 
that, and the oath itſelf to which it relates, with the aukward apo- 
logies of thoſe who have attempted to explain them; as the 
e doctrina abominabilis et pernicioſa,” on account of which he de- 
.clares the teſt oath is © prorſus intolerabile .. .in tota ſua extenſione 
illicitum,“ and not obligatory in conſcience whenever it is already 
taken, relates equally to both the above-mentioned doctrines, * I 
Have been at the trouble of examining the letter, oath, and apolo- 
gies ; and muſt acknowledge that the objection is fairly ſtated. But 
I again reply, that it is unfair to require that any ſociety of men 


ſhould be made reſponſible for the ſentiments | of any individual, 


however great or learned; —- though at the ſame time I think the cir- 
cumſtauce of this official jetter of the Pope's Legate, a very forcible 


argument againſt the ſecurity of Oral Tradition. I likewiſe 1 


it not a little ſtriking, whilſt reflecting upon this ſubject, that al- 
though the ſentiments inculcated by the Titular Biſhop. of Offory in 
"his © Hibernia Dominicana” were reprobated in Ireland, by the 
Biſhops aſſembled at Thurles in 1775, f yet we do not find that they 


were ever diſavowed at Rome; any more than the perſonal infal- 


übility of the Pope, a doctrine long maintained in Italy, and which 
was ſurely a moiſt © obſtinate error? in a matter nearly connected 
with faith, | . 
+ +* See on theſe ſeveral points reſpectively, Dr. Wharton's Ad- 
dreſs, &c. Philadelphia, 1785—A_candid and impartial Sketch of 


the Life of Pope Clement XIV, vol. 8 page 33 — he preſent State 
0 


of the Church of Ireland, by Richard 


rd Biſhop of Cloyne, ſeventh 
edition. London, 1787—A Juſtification of the Tenets of the Roman 


- Catholic Religion, and a refutation of the charges brought againſt. | 


- its. clergy by the Right Reverend Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, By Dr. 
James Butler. London, 1787, &. 1 . 
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the moſt ſincere.” What, Sir, is your ſecret motiue (a) to diſs 
. the moſt authentic por pa their m_ national 
ſynod in 1744, allembled purpoſely to confirm and firengthen 

themſelves in the invialable fidelity they owed to their Ning? And 
as their grievances have ſince that time been daily lightened,” 
it 1s natural to believe their ſentiments are at leaſt equally li- 
beral and patriotic as they were in thoſe unpropitious days. 


But if one may judge by countenances, or by an acquain- 


tance oſ many years with the opinions and wiſhes of indi- 

viduals, I even more than /«/pe#, in ſpite of all your plauſi- 
ble aſſurances, that the Catholics in Puglend have generally 
been as little attached to our government, as the Hugonots are 
to theirs; eſpecially before they renounced in 1778 the mad 
allegiance to the houſe of Stuarts, with which till then they 
were intoxicated. However, notwithſtanding all paſt occur- 
rences, and the many expreſſions in your writings which I 
think moſt highly cenſurable and injudicious, I am thorough. 
ly perſuaded that many who now ſeem to take the lead in 


your ſociety, perſons who from their rank in life as well as 


from their abilities both natural and improved are well 
entitled to that preeminence, are equally diſtinguiſhable by 
their liberal views and tolerant ſpirit, as they are by an un- 
feigned attachment to the civil conſtitution of this kingdom. 
The revolution is ſingular, and ſudden. But if the ſucceſs of 
their endeavours 1s equal to the zeal with which they have 
embarked in thus reforming the ideas of their community at 
large, we may juſtly hope that in a ſhort courſe of years eve 
odious diſtinction between Catholic and Proteſtant will 
gradually die away, and univerſal harmony prevail between 
every different ſociety of Chriſtians, whatever peculiar tenets 
in Religion they may {till think proper to adopt. From the 
recollection of paſt circumſtances, as well as from the pre- 
valence of ſome peculiar notions, it muſt be a work of time. 


0 (a) cc I ſuſpect there muſt be ſome ſecret motive for this incre- 


dulity (of the ee eee with great humanity always refuſes to 


give credit to the aſſertions of the Catholics); For it is the diſpoſi- 


tion of a virtuous mind not to doubt the aflertions of honeſt men, 
The liar thinks no man can ſpeak truth—becauſe he never does it 
bimſelf,” State and Behaviour, page 142. Believe me, Sir, «© Hz 
 nuge ſeria ducunt in Mala“ Lou have much too frequently indulged 
yourſelf in ſuch invidious and wanton reflections. 


But 


( 


But if no improper oppoſition on our fide, and no impru- 
dence on yours ſhould prove a bar to the full accompliſhment 
of this deſirable event, I hope it will produce a cordiality 
between us, which till now has on either ſide, I fear, been 
inſincere.— forget, however, that your reflections are 

my preſent object. (a) 5 5 
Amongſt the circumſtances which render the ſituation 
of the Engliſh Catholics peculiarly hard, you mention one 
which the foreign Proteſtants cannot alledge, namely, that 
when the reformation began, you “were in the poſſeſſion 
of your mo and conſequently that we . diſpyſſeſſed 
you of your inheritance and are now fattening in your ſeats. (b) 
As your people are ſo often reminded of this circumſtance, 
give me alſo leave to obſerve that neither do you ſeem 
even yet to have relinquiſhed your title to them, nor 
your hopes to repoſſefs them, however diſtant the proſpect 
may appear, For in the Engliſh convents abroad, and 
among your miſſionaries in this country, you {till keep up the 
ideal names of Cathedral Priors, Deans, and Canons in 
thoſe Churches which you formerly held, to prevent preſcrip- 
tion, and be in readineſs to fill your ancient ſtalls, ſhould any 
fortunate alteration of government and religion take place. (c) 

Indeed, it is not eaſy to reſign ſuch treaſures without reluct- 
ance and regret. For the lands which formerly belonged to 
the Abbey of St Alban are ſaid at this day to be worth 
- 200,000—and thoſe of Glaſtonbury, 300,000 pounds a * : 


(a) On thoſe ſeveral ſubjects which are more particularly con- 

nected with the hiſtory of the Reformation in England, ſuch as the 

ſupremacy of our King, and that of the Biſhop of Rome—the depoſing 

ower which this latter aſſumed— the affair of the divorce—the ſtate, 
utility, and ſuppreſſion of the Monafteries—the Alienation of the 
Church and Abbey Lands, and the ſecurity of thoſe who now poſleſs 
 them—the extorti6ns of the Court of Rome—the perſecutions under 

Mary and Elizabeth—the characters of Pole, Thomas-a-Becket, and 
Cranmer—the Council of Trent—the principles and practices of the 
reformed c, much uſeful information may be found in Dr. Neve's 

% Animadverſions on Mr, Phillips's Life of Reginald Pole,” and in 
the excellent © Review” of the ſame, by Gloceſter Ridley. Seq alſo 
- Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Reformation, and the © Col- 
lectanea Curioſa,“ Vol. 2. N. 13, which contains a defence of ſeveral 

"4 pe the Biſhop's work, which had been unjuſtly cenſured by 

© Mr. Collier. | | RE BY 

(b) Addreſs ta Proteſtant Diſſenters; page 41; . 

| 5 e) If my memory miſgives me not, Ithink I was myelf, when a 

3 ; Member of that Society, a titular Prebendary of Durham,—O quan- 
tum eſt in rebus inane ! N | 

| The 
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The recollection therefore that theſe poſſeſſions once were 
yours might juſtify ſome reſentment when this wondrous 
revolution firſt took place. But as all temporal property is 
ever in a fluctuating ſtate, and your Clergy will ſcarce put in 
their claim as to a paternal inheritance, theſe conſiderations 
may well be laid aſide, after ſuch a lapſe of time. To be 
for ever reviving ſuch ideas as theſe amongſt yore Jones 
is not the way to ſtifle our mutual animolities. Yet the 
former proſperity of your ſociety, and their preſent ſufferings, 
are frequently held up to their view by your writers. Though 
I had expreſſed my deteſtation of the Savage riots in 1780 in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, nevertheleſs, becauſe I ſlightly menti- 
oned the various ſufferings of Proteſtants in Catholic coun- 
tries, you accuſe me of intolerance ; whilſt even fo late as 
1784, a Catholic biographer has been ſeen to amplify upon 
the perſecutions which you have within theſe few years fuf- 
fered in England, through more than ſeventy pages of his 
work (a)—and this, at a time when an act of Parliament had 
| Juſt been granted in your favour, and when the minds of the 
eſtabliſhed clergy, as well as the civil power, ſeemed per- 
fectly inclined to give you gradually every kind of relief 
which the prejudices of the times would bear. Even you 
yourſelf, although you wiſh us to obſerve that your ſociety has 
never had © recourſe to violencè in their defence, yet ſeem to 
regret that your anceſtors did not play 4 better game, (b 
d conſequences of which miſconduct © their children have 
everely felt“) by openly rebeiling againſt their Sovereign, to 
redreſs the injuries under which they groaned. (c)—* Man 
ſurely is a partial being? SW 4 | 
-  CoNnCLUSION.,—l1 am now at length arrived at the Conclu- 
ion of your Reflections and notwithſtanding your frequent 
boaſt of candour, fairneſs, and freedom from prepoſſeſſions of 
every kind, I cannotlook back upon theſe, and the ſeveral other 
writings which you have given to the public, without conſi- 
dering them as in no wiſe entitled to this very favourable de- 


(a) The Life of the Ven, and Right Rev. Richard Challoner Bis- 
hop of Debra and Apoſtolic Vicar, By M. James Barnard. London, 
Coghlan, 1784, - | 7 Fir 0” 5 

; 8 Preface to State and Behaviour, page vili. 


c) Preface to ſecond edition of Nitto, page xxili. - Your general ; 
reaſoning applies equally well 


1 to ſimilar circumſtances in every 
period of the Engliſh Hiſtory, „„ 


ſeription. The Religion, Policy, Government, Miniſtry, 
and Magiſtrates of your country have alternately become 
the objects of your cenfure ; (a) and the ſhort ſketch you 
have given us of its hiſtory is intermixed with too much 
ſatire either to pleaſe or to perſuade an attentive reader. 


For although on one hand the fair preſent (b) you have 


made us is offered in a ſtyle that breathes nothing but 
candour, toleration, love, honour, and attachment; yet, 
on the other, you repeatedly inſinuate very oppoſite. ſen- 
timents. I will nevertheleſs, in juſtice to you and to my. 
own feelings, acknowledge that I am ſatisfied your ſenti- 
ments are much more uniformly tolerant and loyal than the 
of your writings may ſeem to indicate. In a word, 
I believe you loyal, patriotic, and ſincere in your profeſſions 
to your country; and in the foregoing remarks have rather 
reviewed the writer than the man:—But I cannot join the 
characters of ſuir and liberul in the fame unqualified manner; 
as the Reflections now before me appear a real abatement to 
your title in theſe reſpects. " 
As you had not read the Peſſcript or Appendix to my 
Appeal, it would, I think, have been more becoming to 
ſum up the evidence againſt my work. in a leſs dictatorial 
ſtyle. bre not eſſentially connected with the foregoing 
part, eſpecially with regard to Mr. Pilling's Caveat, you 
might have indulged it with a curſory peruſal, and let them 
both have «© ffaaled on the ſurface of your mind together. 
This petulant remark, for it really deſerves no other name, 
ſeems added to ward off the reproach of raiſing accuſations 
againſt me, which, if you were ſuppoſed to have ſeen my 
pendix, muſt have appeared ungenerous and groundleſs 
in the extreme. Or was it only a ſcornful flouriſh of con- 
tempt? The matter it contained was ſurely of ſufficient 
importance to have ſuſpended, for a few hours at leaſt, your 
attention to the life and loves of rr > V 
I never wiſhed you to fay © /oft things in your animad- 
y Appeal; nor did I ſtand in awe of your 


verſions upon | 
ut, for your own. ſake, for mine, and for the 


m 
aſperity. But, 


| a) State and Behaviour, pages 4, 5, 24, 43; 53; * 110 7 
ern. 


(b); Reflections, page 3. | | CEN 
; ; 1 | 1 
4 1 a . 5 i 7 
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ſake of truth and honeſty, I could have wiſhed you had 
dealt more fairly on this occaſion, both with the public. and 
your opponent— ſenſible as you are that infinuations have 
often ** a worſe impreſſion on the mind than the moſt ex- 
reſs aſſertions. (a) So far, nevertheleſs, am I from think- 
ing that you have made any obſervations which are likely 
to © crumble into duſt the ſubſtance” of my Appeal, that you 
have in many points given it the ſtrongeſt, though not per- 
haps the moſt cordial ſupport. You complain of the wie- 
neſs of matter” which I have accumulated. This ſhould 
have appeared a trifling conſideration to a perſon who had 
ſo long laboured in roads that were “ nearly choaked up with 
rubbiſh,” whilſt he Nee the voluminous compilations of 
the Controvertiſts of the two laſt centuries. And, after all, 
this wilderneſs of matter, in which is compriſed almoſt every 
thing relating to the Controverſy between the reformed and 


Roman Churches, was contained in one ſingle octavo 
volume (b) e 5 
You have intimated that it was your wiſh to bring your 
writings before the public in a form that might raiſe ſome 
attention; that you had ſtudied the amuſement of your rea- 
ders, and aimed at ſome addreſs to intereſt them in your 
performance. Thus far, you poſſibly may boaſt your tri- 
.umph. But yet I think it is a triumph which as a man you 
ſhould be aſhamed of, and as a Chriſtian look back upon 
with regret. As for argument, you have dedicated but 
few pages to it. Whether theſe be found concluſive, I 
muſt leave to others to determine. With ſuch talents and 
ſuch acquirements as you poſſeſs, it would be extraordinary 
indeed if you could not draw up a tale which would keep 
that creed in countenance: which you have ſo long aſſented 
to and taught—And this is the utmoſt you will ever be able 
do effect, with all your ingenuity and learning. You have 
| ſaid repeatedly that what your Church teaches muſt unavoi- 
dably be true in ſome ſenſe or other, and an habit of forty 


5 85 Addreſs to Proteſtant Diſſenters, page 54. 

b) The learned Dallæus has left us above two thouſand long 
pages in 4to, upon “ the object of Religious Adoration” only; 
Arnauld, three bulky volumes on the Euchariſt; I have a Roman 
Catholic Catechiſm in ſix large tomes of many hundred pages each; 


and you yourſelf have written a more expenſive work than mine, 
upon the ſubje& of Immaterialiſm only! | 
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years has warranted the aſſertion. The impreſſions made by 
time are ever deeply fixed, particularly if ſtamped in earl 
years; and are eraſed with difficulty even from the ſtouteſ 
minds. It cannot therefore be a matter of ſurpriſe, if rea- 
ſon, or what is called reaſon, ſhould be diſpoſed to give its 
molt /olemn approbation to that which ſeems to others the 
molt irrational. (a) This probably it is which on either ſide 
gives that concluſiveneſs to our mutual reaſoning, which we 
cannot diſcern in that of our opponent, How could it 
otherwiſe be poſſible that ſuch oppoſite convictions ſhould 
take. place _ a ſubject which lies within the ſphere of 
common ſenſe, and upon which it is ſo much our intereſt 
not to be deceived by any a e . or any unworthy 
motives? We have ſeen that ſometimes on a ſudden the 
molt unexpected revolutions take place. Should this be ever 
your caſe, I hope that your conduct will in every point be 
regulated by your convictions only, and not by the conftructi- 
en which prejudice or ill nature may be likely to put upon it. 

Once freed from the reſtraint of authority, you ſay that you 
would adopt a more rational faith than mine. This, Sir, is 
a privilege I do not boaſt of. My Creed and hopes are, I 
truſt, founded upon the beſt authority, the written word of 
God. As to your query how long the Eſtabliſhed Church 
will hold me, I will only ſay that it will retain me in its 
boſom, till I diſcover a better :——one that maintains a 
more equal medium between fanaticiſm, ſuperſtition, and 
indifference ; where the doctrines are more conformable to 
revelation, and the diſcipline, to reaſon ; where fewer defects 
are found, and a free and liberal mind has a fairer field to 
| in. Theſe are, I apprehend, the diſpoſitions in which 
every good Chriſtian ought to be: And theſe are the mo- 
tives which attach me to the Church of England, In fome 
points relative to morality and religion both you and I ſubmit, 

although we do not pretend to aſſert that they are perfectly 
free from all obſcurity. A man is ſometimes called upon to 
act, though partly in the ſhade. Complete evidence on 
each occurence, or abſolute perfection in the object of his 
Choice, are ſeldom within his reach. If he fees enough to 
guide him to that which ſeemeth beſt, he may, nay often 
(a) Life of Abeillard, page 43. . 
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muſt proceed: and it would be a ridiculous excuſe for a man 
to remain irreſolute and unactive, that poſſibly there might 
exiſt a more perfect plan of action than that which he had 

adopted. I was not unacquainted with the principles of 
other ſocieties diſſenting from that of Rome; 5 they did 
not meet my approbation. And I ſtill gave that the prefer- 
ence, in the ſervice of which I am now engaged, although I 
had ſeen the. Free and candid diſquiſitions, the * Eflay on 
ſpirit,” the «© Confeſſional,” the « Apology of Ben Mordecui 
and moſt of the writings of Dr. Prie/tley upon this ſubject. It 
was indeed my wiſh to adhere to an Epiſcopal Church, which 
retained, as far as circumſtances would admit, that form of - 
Hierarchy which ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed in the moſt 
primitive ages. My choice, however, was neither precipi- 
tate nor unreflected. The ſole motive which prevented my 
conforming ſooner, was the article of Subſcription, ſo gene- 
rally talked of, and yet fo little underſtood by many who are 
molt ſevere in paſſing their cenſures on it. This for a while 
detained me in ſuſpenſe, till I had opportunity and leiſure to 
diſcuſs the argument with a perſon both of literary and reli- 
gious eminence. My deciſion may be wrong; bat it was 
not inconſiderately made—and I have not hitherto ſeen any 
_ to apprehend that I ſhall ever regret the ſtep I have 

en. 

To your Reflections you have ſubjoined a briefexpoſitipn of 
your principles, which you wiſh me to meet and compare 
with my own creed. By the references at the bottom of the 
page it ſeems to have been compiled ata time when the ſcrip - 

_ tures claimed a greater authority and reſpect than you are now 
willing to allow them. Be this, however, as it may; I do 
not ſee that I am called upon by preſent circumſtances, to ſtate. 
the articles of my belief ;—more a as this is entirely 
foreign to the point in debate. What either you or I believe, 
the public is little concerned to know. But whether the doc- 
trines of the Reformed or of the Roman Church be moſt con- 
formable to the dictates of reaſon and the principles of reveal- 
ed Religion, is a ſubject into which many Chriſtians may be 
deeply intereſted to inquire. Convinced how greatly the 
mind of man is warped by early habits, and ſatisfied that 
every ſyſtem involves ſome W and obſcurities which 
| 2 1 
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It will never in all likelyhood be poſſible "to. remove equally 
to the ſatisfaction of all mankind, I cannot expect that my 
creed would meet with univerſal approbation, were I even 
to detail it in its utmoſt extent. But yet it ſeems to me 
moſt fully evident, that I have faid enough to diſcredit 
yours. In this perſuaſion I conclude my Review ; 3 - 
you every poſſible ſucceſs in that Reform which you ſeem fo 

deſirous to introduce. Whether it ariſes from your ous 


or mine, I ſhall equally rejoice. 

| Jam, . 

Wich real ſentiments of Friendſhip, ED 3 
5 And every beſt wiſh, 
Sincerely your's, 


JOHN HAWKINS. 
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